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The OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


was organized in 1890. With six service departments — Banking, 
Trust, Foreign, Transfer, Vault, and Investment — it serves daily 
Over 40,000 clients, and is the largest Trust Company in New England. 

Its officers and directors are closely associated with New Eng- 
land industries, and the Company’s resources, exceeding $150,000,000, 
have largely been utilized to develop these industries. 


Oxp Co.tony Trust COMPANY 
§% Temple Place 17Court Street 222 Boylston St. 


BOSTON 
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Member of tbe Federal Reserwe System 


THE LAND TIME AND TRUST COMPANY 


BROAD STREET, CHESTNUT TO SANSOM, PHILADELPHIA 


Capital $3,000,000 Surplus $10,000,000 
FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE PHILADELPHIA CLEARING HOUSE 


Beer received upon which interest is allowed 
Titles to real estate insured 
Loans on mortgage and approved securities 
Trusts executed 
Safe Deposit Boxes rented in burglar-proof vaults 


President 
Vice-President WILLIAM R. NICHOLSON Vice-President and T: 
EDWARD H. BONSALL LEWIS P. GEIGER 


Secreta Trust Officer 
LOUIS A, DAVIS CLAUDE A. SIMPLER 
DIRECTORS 
Percival E. Foerderer 
George W. 
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The Real Estate Title Insurance and 
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THE OLDEST TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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Incorporated in 1876, this Company has issued over 310,000 policies 
of title insurance and has accumulated information which enables it to 
execute work with unequaled accuracy and promptness. 


Executes trusts of every description. Becomes security for persons acting in fiduciary capacities. 
Lends money on installment and term mortgages. Receives money on deposit and allows interest. 
Rents safes in its burglar proof vaults. Buys and sells real estate and assumes the management thereof. 
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OUR EXPERIENCE 


in New York City Real Estate 
Insuring Titles to billions of dollars of New York City realty over a period of 35 
years puts this Trust Company in an unusual position to serve out-of-town Banks 
and Trust Companies when transactions involving Titles come up. 


In addition to this specialized service, we offer unexcelled facilities covering the 
entire field of Trust Service. 
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FRED H. GOFF 


President of The Cleveland Trust Company and Originator of the Community Trust Plan, who 
died March 14th, following a surgical operation. (See page 307) 
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PRIME NEED FOR BANKING AND BUSINESS CONSERVATISM 


| USINESS and industrial expansion 
have attained a velocity within 
the past few months and contain 
certain elements which render nec- 
essary the exercise of sound judgment.and 
of utmost prudence to prevent a recurrence 
of post-war fictitious prosperity with pain- 
ful deflationary reactions such as experi- 
a in 1920 and 1921. The cecided rise 
1 prices of many basic commodities, in- 
path sss costs of production, demand for 
higher wages and progressive infringement 
upon banking liquidity, must be interpreted 
as danger signals of another stealthy ad- 
vance of inflation. To the extent that 
volume of production and trade keep pace 
with the volume of credit and currency; 
that prices do not outrun purchasing power 
and normal equilibrium is maintained be- 
tween various branches of industry, there 
is every reason for encouragement rather 
than for retrenchment in the present situ- 
ation. But when speculation in commodi- 
ties and securities makes its appearance; 
when banking loans and credits are predi- 
cated upon higher prices and costs; when 
there is full employment and lakor de- 
mands higher wages without increased effi- 
ciency or production, it is time to apply 
the brakes and scrutinize the horizon with 
exceeding care. 
The economic life of the world is still out 
of plumb and subject to abrormal fluctu- 





ations. The prime need in this country 
and throughout the world is for stabiliza- 
tion in the processes of international trade 
and exchange, in currency values and credit 
interchange. However great our capacity 
for independent production and consump- 
tion, we canrot set up our own arbitrary 
standards of price and cost of production 
and.expect to enjoy permanent or healthy 
progress. It is true that our export trade, 
despite tariff and other barriers, continues 
in astonishingly large volume, as indicated 
by February returns of $310,000,000, as 
compared with $250,000,000 for the same 
month last year, and $2,657,064,000 for the 
eight months of this fiscal year as com- 
pared with $2,480,021,000 for the corre- 
sponding previous period. But the evidences 
are becoming more patent every day of the 
depreciated value of the American dollar 
in international exchanges; of the pre- 
emption of foreign markets where American 
products have had the right of way. 

It is well for bankers and business men 
to examine Closely the recent developments 
in industry, trade and employment of 
credit. Bankers should beat in mind that 
deposits have increased $2,500,000,000 dur- 
ing the past year and “8 such deposits 
are the results of loans rather than of sav- 
ings. Brokers’ loans in New York have 


reached a new record volume with security 
Borrowing from 


values rapidly mounting. 
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banks for commercial purposes has _ in- 
creased steadily since last summer with 
no seasonal decline, decrease in reserve 
bank discounts or return flow of Federal 
Reserve notes. In spite of the claims of 
enforced deflation, the fact should not be 
overlooked that since 1914 there has been 
a great cumulative increase in the general 
stock of this country’s money and currency 
medium from three billions seven hundred 
millions to eight billions four hundred and 
ninety millions on March Ist, the latter 
total representing an increase of $413,000,- 
000 within the past year in gold holdings, 
Federal Reserve notes and silver dollars. 
While the trend of production in basic in- 
dustries see? been steadily upward since 
the middle of 1921 and has now reached a 
volume vals than ever before reported, 
save during the year 1917, it is obvious that 
the increase in volume of production and 
trade falls far short of the continued ex- 
pansion of circulating medium and various 
kinds of money and credit media employed. 
We are now entering upon another stage 
where increased demand for currency and 
credit are absorbed by rising prices, higher 
wages and cost of production. The volume 
of retail business is not running parallel 
with growth of wholesale business. Banks 
are well “loaned up,” with material in- 
crease in their holdings of Government 
securities and considerable amounts of un- 
digested securities in the hands of issuers. 
The inflammable elements for another 
period of inflation are present if speculation 
in commodities and securities is not ar- 
rested; if the Federal Reserve Banks and 
member banks and trust companies do not 
mount diligent guard and resist the tempt- 
ation to divert reserve and credit resources. 
Commendable as was the recent advance 
in rediscount rates of the New York, Bos- 
ton and San Francisco discount rates, 
making the 414 per cent rate effective 
throughout the twelve Federal Reserve 
banks on all classes of paper, it is question- 
able if this slight advance will curtail un- 
due business expansion or speculation so 
long as rediscount rates remain well below 
the generally accepted commercial bank 
rate. It falls chiefly to the banker to ap- 
ply the remedy: to ‘apply the acid test to 
credit and loan demands and prevent rapid 
increase of demand on Reserve banks. 


TREACHEROUS FIATISM 


hHE conviction once voiced by the 
late J. P. Morgan that “the man who 

is a bear on the United States will 

go broke,” holds a more cogent significance 
at this time than ever before in our financial 
and economic history. There is employ- 
ment for everyone who wishes to work. 
Standards of wages and living are higher 
than anywhere else. There is tremen- 
dous activity in building construction, iron 
and steel output, manufacture of automo- 
biles, in textiles, freight-car loadings, cot- 
ton consumption, copper, sugar, and de- 
mand for raw and finished materials. This 
activity finds reflection in record-breaking 
bank clearings, loan expansion, demand 
for capital and higher level of security prices. 
Preliminary returns on Federal income 
taxes reveal remarkable corporation and 
individual earnings. Total subscriptions 
of $538,859,000 for the latest Treasury 
offerings of certificates of indebtedness 


testify to latent investment absorption. 


This prosperity is bound to be short- 
lived and to result in contraction, 
exports and loss of newly gained advan- 
tages, if the appetite for large, quick war- 
time profits and excessive wages is fed by 
releasing credits and reserves. We seem 
to forget that our huge gold holding is a 
trust fund that must ultimately be used to 
restore international balance in trade and 
exchanges; that there can be no genuine 
prosperity in this country alone with E LUrOpK 
economically bankrupt. The country’s pay- 
roll is two and one-half times that of the 
pre-war period and our rising prices and 
costs make it increasingly impossible to do 
business with the rest of the world. Com- 
modity prices and construction 
materials are coming dangerously near the 
absurdly high war-time levels at a time when 
rare opportunities present themselves for the 
legitimate expansion of American overseas 
trade and finance. 


In addition to the visible 
overexpansion there are undercurrents of 
fiatism that must be guarded against. The 
country is infested with blocs, labor unions 
and groups that are determined to place 
their own selfish interests above the inter- 
ests of the whole community, with evil result 
to our highly organized industrial system. 


loss of 


cost. of 


evidences of 








TRUST 


The new danger of fiatism and inflation 
that violates sound principles of banking 
and production is to be found in the rural 
credit bills passed by Congress, creating 
new sets of securities that may be issued 
in as yet unforeseen amounts. There are 
already outstanding $918,000,000 of Land 
Bank issues, $408,250,000 of which were 
put out last year. The new Intermediate 
Credit banks alone will have an issuing 
power of $600,000,000 debentures at or- 
ganization, and as much more as their ac- 
cumulation of surplus in the future will 
provide. There is practically no limit on 
the amount of paper that any one of the 
agricultural credit organizations may re- 
discount, not to mention serious inroads 
that may be made upon the resources of 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

fe te 


FRED H. GOFF 


HEN the sad intelligence came from 
W Cleveland that Mr. Fred H. Goff, 


president of the Cleveland Trust 


Company and “Father of the Community 
Trust” movement, had been claimed by 
death, it came as a shock and sense of per- 
many 


sonal bereavement to thousands 


COMPANIES 


The 67th Congress Adjourns and Gives the Nation a Respite from Legislative Controversies 
and “Blocs”’ 
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throughout the land, and especially to the 
members of the trust company fraternity. 
It brought to mind the image of a man of 
rugged character, modest to the point of 
shyness, with a lofty spirit that shone 
through gentle but penetrating eyes. 

The heart is wounded deepest when our 
own dearest ones depart this earth; but 
there is an intuitive freemasonry of rever- 
ence and tribute of respect toward those 
who reach the close of such a career of un- 
bending devotion to the highest ideals of 
service in public and private life as that of 
Judge Goff. As president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, he interpreted with rare 
fidelity and a true sense of responsibility 
the requirements of sound fiduciary ad- 
ministration. The most precious heritage, 
however, which he leaves to this and suc- 
ceeding generations is his conception of the 
Community Trust which has acquired the 
significance of a nation-wide movement in 
behalf of community betterment and the 
dedication of wealth to charitable, edu- 
cational and kindred objects. As a citi- 
zen the best tribute that can be paid is in 
the words of President Wilson in recogni- 
tion of his services during the war: ‘You 
served your country loyally and efficiently.”’ 
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PRIZES FOR TRUST COMPANY 
RESEARCH 


O stimulate public recognition of the 
possibilities of modern trust com- 

pany service in meeting the financial 
and fiduciary requirements of individuals 
as well as of business generally, the Chi- 
cago Trust Company has announced a 
series of prizes to be awarded triennially 
and annually for the best research studies 
on a suggested list of subjects dealing with 
various phases of trust company service, 
business development and economics. This 
highly commendable plan of fostering a 
wider and practical understanding of the 
adaptability of corporate trusteeship was 
conceived by Mr. Lucius Teter, president 
of the Company, who is also chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Teter deserves the appreciative ac- 
knowledgment of the whole trust company 
fraternity in originating this method of en- 
lightenment and popular study not only 
as relates to trust company possibilities, 
but in the field of financial and business 
development generally. The prizes are 
generous in amounts and inasmuch as the 
competition is open to all interested per- 
sons, without restrictions, the plan will 
doubtless receive widespread attention. It 
is also to be hoped that this action will in- 
duce other banks and trust companies to 
establish similar prize competitions and 
thus develop constructive public thinking 
on economic and financial lines. 
°, 
. 
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UNIFORM FIDUCIARIES ACT 


ANKS and trust companies should 

actively interest themselves in secur- 

ing passage of the Uniform Fiduci- 
aries Act now pending before the legisla- 
ture of New York and of other States. This 
bill was drafted by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. It aims to afford relief to trust 
companies, banks and transfer agents from 
undue obligation and liability in receiving 
or paying checks drawn by fiduciaries or 
authorized officers of corporations on per- 
sonal order or in connection with transfer 
of stock where depository or payee has no 
knowledge of breach of faith or evidence of 
infirmity. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


The first tentative draft of the Uniform 
Fiduciaries Act was published in the Sep- 
tember, 1921, issue of TRUST COMPANIES. 
At the last National Conference of Com- 
missioners of Uniform State Laws the com- 
pleted text was approved and the counsel 
of the American Bankers Association has 
been co-operating with the Commissioners 
to secure enactment of the law in various 
States. Hardly a day passes that banks 
and trust companies are not called upon to 
receive on deposit or make payment ol 
fiduciary checks, deposited or paid to au- 
thorized fiduciaries or officers of corpora- 
tions to personal account or to third per- 
son. There have been instances of un- 
authorized use of checks and _ transfers 
where courts have held that it is the duty 
of the trust company, bank or transfer 
agent to inquire -into the transaction and 
liability has been placed upon depository, 
payee or transfer agent. 
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PROPOSED TAX ON TRANSFER OF 
CORPORATE BONDS 


Among the »*'!, introduced in the New 
York Senate by the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Taxation is Introductory No. 
533, to amend the tax law by imposing a tax 
upon the transfer of corporate bonds, etc. 
The same bill was proposed two years ago 
and is part of the program to obtain addi- 
tional revenue for the State. It is believed 
that such bill will be very harmful to legiti- 
mate business interests by reason of the 
added burden upon transfer agents and by 
reason of the additional burden upon all 
transactions in bonds. 

The proposed tax in so far as it is im- 
posed upon negotiable bonds from the na- 
ture of things would be very difficult of 
enforcement and administration. It is be- 
lieved that many transfers of negotiable 
securities will be effected without payment 
of the tax, thus placing law-abiding deal- 
ers in securities at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with those who do not comply 
with the law. The most serious objection, 
however, is that it is a serious attack upon 
the position of New York as the leading 
bond market, by reason of the certain result 
of driving as much of such business else- 
where as can be diverted to places where 
such tax does not exist. 








MID-WINTER TRUST COMPANY 
CONFERENCE 


CAREFUL reading of the addresses 
and discussions at the recent Mid- 

Winter Conference of the Trust 
Companies of the United States, which 
are published in full and revised form in 
” this issue of Trust CoMPANIES, will repay 
those who are alert to the problems as 
well as the opportunities for expanding 
trust company business and service. The 
trust company, as an organization, is a 
modern instrumentality which is more 
readily adapted to meeting the new re- 
quirements of modern finance and of society 
than any other financial agency that has 
ever been created. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the trust company is constantly 
blazing new trails of service; that it is con- 
stantly pioneering in meeting the financial, 
banking and fiduciary needs of individuals 
| as well as of corporations. 






















The last Mid-Winter Conference was 
; one of the most instructive and interesting 





gatherings since trust company people first 
came together to discuss their common prob- 
lems and to learn of each other’s experi- 









Victor Murdock Assumes Chairmanship of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Victor Murdock, Huston Thompson, Vernon W. Van Fieet, John F. Nugent and Nelson B. Gaskill. 
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ences. The speakers who led the various 
topics were all men of ability and ac- 
quainted with the practical side of the mat- 
ters they discussed. Likewise, the subjects 
selected and covered were of the vital and 
live kind upon which every alert and open- 
minded trust officer wishes to be instructed. 
They related to cost accounting, the ques- 
tions that come up in dealing with bene- 
ficiaries under trusts, estate tax problems, 
the safeguarding of trust securities, business 
building methods, life insurance trusts, 
and many other questions of timely in- 
terest. 


2, 2, °, 
° “? ~~ 


TRUST INVESTMENTS IN PARTIC- 
IPATING MORTGAGES 


e BiLL has been presented by Assem- 
IN blyman Fassullo (Introductory No. 

1165) to amend the Decedent Estate 
Law with respect to investment of trust 
funds. The effect of the amendment is to 
strike from Section 111 of the Decedent’s 
Estate Law the provisions authorizing 
trustees to invest in shares or parts of bonds 
and mortgages. At the present time, in- 
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formation is lacking as to why the bill was 
introduced. 

ror a long time it has been the practice 
of trustees engaged in administering two 
or more trusts to keep the trust funds more 
closely invested and invested to greater ad- 
vantage by means of dividing large mort- 
gages among several trust estates. The 
business advantages of such arrangement 
were so patent that the possible legal tech- 
nical objections thereto were eliminated by 
the passage of a law some four or five years 
ago specifically authorizing the practice. 
It is hoped that the bill introduced will 
not be passed, since it seems to be a decided 
step backward. It is likewise a blow at 
investment of funds sorely needed to en- 
courage housing and new construction. 


2, 2, 2. 
~~ ~~ “ 


AN IMPORTANT TRUST APPOINT- 
MENT 


HE American Trust Company of New 
‘T York has been appointed adminis- 

trator with the will annexed and sub- 
stituted trustee in the $12,000,000 estate 
of Angie M. Booth, deceased. In signing 
the decree of appointment, the Surrogate 
has settled a litigation which threatened to 
surpass the Eno will contest in duration 
and expense, and gives to the American 
Trust Company the custody of one of the 
largest trust estates in the annals of New 
York banking. 

The Booth fortune was made by Henry 
P. Booth, formerly President of the Ward 
Steamship Line, who died in 1909, leaving 
his entire estate to his widow, Angie M. 
Booth, who before her marriage was Angie 
M. Rowan. On September 10, 1921, Mrs. 
Booth made a will leaving large cash be- 
quests to different members of her family 
and the residue of her estate in trust, the 
income therefrom to be paid to her sister, 
Mrs. Adelaide A. Lawrence. After her 
sister’s death, the estate is to be divided into 
fifths, one-fifth to be paid to Jessie Booth 
Merrill, a half sister of Henry P. Booth; 
one-fifth to Grace Lawrence Hill, a daughter 
of Mrs. Lawrence, and a niece of the de- 
ceased; one-fifth to Frank Rowan, the son 
of a deceased brother; one-fifth to be 
divided between Mrs. Mary Rowan Muson 
and Mrs. Viola Rowan Wakefield, grand- 
daughters of a deceased brother; and one- 
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fifth placed in trust for the eight grand- 
nieces and grand-nephews, composing the 
Allison branch of the family, grandchildren 
of a deceased sister. The Allison trusts are 
to be distributed only after the individuals 
reach thirty-five years of age. The will 
gave to what is known as the Rowan branch 
of the family, a two-fifths interest, and to 
the Allison branch, a one-fifth interest. 

Marie Allison Landolt, through her at- 
torneys, the firm of O’Brien, Malevinsky 
and Driscoll, contested the will on July 7, 
1922, for two purposes: first, to equalize the 
distribution of the estate, and second, to 
secure the services of a trust company as 
administrator and trustee. Fifteen firms 
of lawyers were involved in the contest, 
and under the direction of the Surrogate 
an agreement was made which resulted in 
the appointment of the American Trust 
Company, and the distribution of funds 
which would have been long delayed if the 
contest had been prosecuted, and also saved 
for the estate about $1,000,000 in expenses 
and attorneys’ fees. 


o 2. 2 
— oy 


DEVELOPING TRUST SALESMAN- 
SHIP 


AHERE are many trust companies 
which overlook the opportunity for 
developing trust business by en- 
listing officers and employees not directly 
associated with the trust department. At 
the Cleveland Trust Company a so-called 
“Trust Sales Group” has been created. 
It is composed of all the managers and ofh- 
cers of the Company. They meet once a 
month to hear addresses on various phases 
of trust service and to familiarize them- 
selves with the subject of trusts. Living 
trusts receive special attention as well as 
testamentary trusts. 

The advantages of this plan are that every 
officer and manager is prepared to answer 
inquiries and becomes a salesman for the 
trust department. The principle may well 
be carried further, as it is in some trust 
companies, which conduct special classes 
for employees. At many institutions em- 
ployees’ contests are conducted to secure 
new commercial and savings accounts. The 
field of trust service offers even more in- 
viting and varied scope for enlisting the 
active efforts of officers and employees. 
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INCREASED STATUTORY FEES 
FOR EXECUTORS 


BILL has been introduced in the legis- 
A lature at Albany, at the instance of 

a committee of the New York State 
Bar Association, to increase the statutory 
commissions allowed executors. In New 
York and in many other States the fees 
allowed executors have been ridiculously 
inadequate in view of the tremendous ad- 
vance in overhead expenses, the present 
day complexity of work and liabilities in- 
curred by trust companies, banks and in- 
individuals as executors. In New York, 
for example, the existing scale of commis- 
sions was fixed more than one hundred 
years ago, when money was worth a great 
deal more than it is today and when the 
problems confronting executors were very 
simple as compared with present conditions 
governing administration of estates and 
execution of trusts. 

The bill introduced in the New York 
legislature by Senator Byrne (Senate In- 
troductory 1201) should be speedily en- 
acted. It originates through the investi- 
gation and report of a committee of law- 
yers who not only themselves realize the 
present inadequacy of the compensation 
awarded executors, but who canvassed the 
surrogates of the various counties of the 
State of New York, practically all of whom 
agreed that the situation called for relief 
of the character suggested. As conditions 
now exist there is no inducement for trust 
companies and banks to solicit fiduciary 
business where estates are small, so that 
the public is deprived of the benefit of re- 
sponsible, experienced service. 

Within the past twenty-five years there 
has grown up a system of taxation upon 
transfers of property by decedents which 
entails numerous burdens and detail work 
upon executors. In many cases this in- 
volves bringing separate proceedings to 
fix transfer taxes not only in the United 
States, but practically every State of the 
Union. Commissions now allowed execu- 
tors takes no account of such responsibili- 
ties and burdens. 

The bill pending at Albany provides for 
the amendment of Section 285 of the Sur- 
rogates Court Act and gives the following 
as a new scale for executor’s fees: 
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For an amount not ex- 
ae 
For an additional 
amount not exceeding 50,000—2144% 
For a further additional 
amount not exceeding 50,000—2% 
For amounts over... .. 110,000—1% 
The amendment further allows execu- 
tors, where their duties include the collec- 
tion of rents and management of real prop- 
erty, to retain five per cent of rents in ad- 
dition to the commission aforesaid. 


o, °, 2, 
Sd ~ .~ 


BRANCH BANKING BEFORE U. S. 
SUPREME COURT 


OLLOWING the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Missouri 

on March 3rd, enjoining the First 
National Bank at St. Louis from continu- 
ing the operation of a branch or separate 
office, an appeal has been taken by the 
First National to submit the whole ques- 
tion to the United States Supreme Court. 
The effect of this appeal is to stay the judg- 
ment of the Missouri court and the First 
National continues the operation of its 
separate office until the issue is finally 
passed upon by the court of last resort. 
The appeal to Washington is based upon 
interpretations of the National Bank Act 
and constitutional grounds. The decision 
of the United States Supreme Court, while 
predicated upon the situation in Missouri, 
where state banks and trust companies are 
not allowed to operate branches, will do 
much to finally clear up this mooted ques- 
tion which has engaged the attention of 
bankers throughout the country. 

The opponents of branch banking are 
now concentrating their efforts upon the 
state legislatures in an effort to secure laws 
forbidding branch banking where no stat- 
utes on the subject exist. It is significant 
that Congress adjourned without taking up 
the various bills introduced during the last 
session to prohibit branch banking. The 
attitude of Congressional leaders is that 
the issue should be decided upon its merits 
in the various States and that the law as 
well as rulings of the Comptroller of the 
Currency are sufficiently explicit to the 
effect that National banks may be permitted 
to conduct branches only in such states 
where that privilege is accorded State banks 
and trust companies. 


$10,000—5% 
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UNETHICAL USE OF TRUST FUNDS 


| T is a fundamental rule of trusteeship 
I that fiduciaries, whether corpora- 

tions or individuals, shall rot use 
trust funds in their own business. Any 
departure from that strict rule, however 
technical or slight, is not only unethical, 
but is bound to react against the proper 
development and efficient administration 
of trust business. One of the strongest 
arguments used by trust companies in at- 
tracting trust business is that such funds 
are kept separate and surrounded with 
every possible safeguard dictated by prac- 
tice, experience and jurisprudence. 

There is serious danger that this rule 
against commingling of trust funds, wheth- 
er uninvested or otherwise, will be under- 
mined unless trust companies and National 
banks join hands to uphold sound doctrine 
of trusteeship regardless of what law- 
makers may put upon the statute books. 
The Federal Reserve Act offends against 
this rule in permitting National banks to 
use trust funds awaiting investment in the 
conduct of their business, when they have 
set aside in the trust department U. S. 
bonds or other securities approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board. In a recent issue 
of Trust Companies there was published 
the decision of the Superior Court of Penn- 
sylvania in which it was made plain that 
the right of National banks in that State 
to conduct trust business was affirmed only 
upon the ground that banks comply with 
State laws including segregation of trust 
funds. 

The mischievous influence of such un- 
ethical latitude in the use of trust funds 
as permitted under the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act, should not be under- 
estimated. We now find State banks seek- 
ing to avail themselves of the privilege of 
using trust funds in the conduct of their 
own business. In the State of Washington 
an opinion was recently rendered by the 
Assistant States Attorney General to the 
effect that “State banks which are members 
of the Federal Reserve system may law- 
fully use uninvested trust funds in the con- 
duct of their business upon setting aside 
the securities required by the Federal Re- 
serve Act and otherwise fully complying 
with the requirements of the Federal Act.” 
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An amendment enacted by the Wash- 
ington legislature in 1917 requires that 
every bank and trust company in the State 
shall have on hand at all times one hundred 
per cent of its uninvested trust funds. It 
is provided, however, in this amendment 
that it “shall not apply to a corporation 
which is a member of the Federal Reserve 
banking system and duly complying with 
all of the reserve and other requirements 
of that system.” 


It is unfortunate that State legislatures 
give countenance to the provision of the 
Federal Reserve Act which permits com- 
mingling of trust funds and violates one 
of the cardinal principles of sound trustee- 
ship. National banks, authorized to con- 
duct trust departments, will not improve 
their position as fiduciaries or in the end 
secure any advantage, by using uninvested 
trust funds in their banking or other depart- 
ments. Such practice deprives them of one 
of their strongest arguments to induce people 
to make wills or create trusts in their favor. 
Moreover, there arises the question of the 
value of the securities deposited for the 
protection of uninvested trust funds used 
in other departments. There is no ques- 
tion that such corporate fiduciaries, whether 
under national or State charters, would be 
liable for any loss attached to any securi- 
ties substituted, and it would thus consti- 
tute a contingent liability not set forth in 
the balance sheet or upon the books of the 
company or the bank. 


* 2. . 
Ld ~~ ~° 


FOREIGN CORPORATIONS AS EX- 
ECUTORS AND TRUSTEES 


OVERNOR SMITH has signed a bill 
passed by the New York legislature 

which extends to National banks 
and corporations of other States to qualify 
as trustee and executor in New York State 
and which are located in States that accord 
similar privilege to trust companies and 
banks in New York authorized to accept 
trust appointments. Heretofore the law 
has limited such authority to foreign trust 
companies in States which permit New 
York trust companies to act as executor 
and trustee in their respective jurisdictions. 

















NEW BILL OF RIGHTS TO RESIST ORGANIZED 
MINORITIES, BLOCS AND LAWLESSNESS 

PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 

CHARLES G. DAWES 


Chairman of the Board, Central Trust Company of Illinois and former Director 
of the Federal Budget 
















(Epitor’s Note: The clear, courageous call to fight cowardly political blocs, tyran- 
nical labor organizations and insidious conspiracies against the constitutional and prop- 

erty safeguards of the country, enunciated by General Dawes in his Washington's Birthday, 

: anniversary address in Chicago, must find ready response from all true Americans. Jn 
characteristic style General Dawes tells of the regeneration—the new baptism of patriot- 

















ism, sanity and intelligent reasoning that are necessary to restore the basis for sound ii 
political economic and social progress.) mae 
ACE to face with an abnormal condi- reds of men murdered in labor wars = 1% 
tion in the country, which existed be- ¢@sed in by labor unions—some of them in 13. 
cause of lax government. resulting in this city for instance, headed by formerly i 
, - ; sary ! aE ree 
part from widespread demagoguery in legis- convicted criminals—without any politician bf 
lative bodies, and in those commissioned to aring to openly uphold the principles of the a 
execute the laws, patriotic Americans, who ¢pen shop, which involves those inalienable 
. place country above party, have in my judg- Tights of the individual, formulated in that 


ment already framed in their hearts and 
consciences the great issues upon which 
they propose to fight it out; and fight it out 
now, in defiance, if need be, of politicians. 
The average American citizen sometimes al- 











lows political parties to select the issues 
upon which he goes to the polls, but when 
he is aroused he himself determines the 
issues and the politician follows. 

He has seen not only political parties, 
but weak demagogues, who under the pri- 
mary system have been selected for many 



















public offices, seek to evade a position upon 
that fundamental right of an individual to 
go peaceably about his business and his work 
without danger to his own life or the lives 
of his family. He has come to realize that 
because of the cowardice of political parties 
and their unwillingness to make an issue in 
their platform which would offend the ene- 
mies of law and order, little by little some 
of the foundation stones of constitutional 
government are being undermined. 





Condoning Treason and Murder 







He has witnessed in this very State the 

4 pardoning of men convicted of treason 
against their Government in time of war, 

done with the apparent purpose of currying 

political favor with the disreputable ele- 
ments of our population. He has seen hun- 
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old bill of rights existing in every civilized 
community, for the general 
which millions have died 
throughout the has 
martyrdom. 


recognition of 
and mankind 
through 


ages passed 


Senatorial Candidates 

Looking for leadership, moving in the in- 
terest of law and order, what does he find 
among the politicians? He men rul- 
ning for the United States Senate during a 
single campaign in a single State, utterly 
disregardful of their inconsistency, advocat« 
increased wages for railroad and de- 
railroad rates: advocate’ higher 
prices for cattle on the hoof and lower price 
for beef on the table. He has come to know 
that from the average man now running for 
office he must 


sees 


labor 
creased 


accept doe- 
trine designed for the minute to please him 
and appeal to his prejudice, irrespective of 
whether or not it is calculated to 
the whole United States into disaster. 


eit her evasion or 


plunge 


Demagogy in Congress 
In the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, he has witnessed in the last few years 
more demagoguery-in utterance than has 
ever before characterized Congress. He has 
seen so-called leaders denouncing as un- 
American any participation by the United 
States in conferences with its recent Allies 
as to international situations, in the creation 
of which the American army and American 
resources were among the chief factors. 
Within two years he has seen some of these 
same men demanding different kinds of par- 
ticipation based upon their judgment of 
what will please him who votes rather than 
that which is demanded by the part of wis- 
dom and knowledge of actual conditions. 

So favorite a field for the exploitation of 
personal political ambition has been the dis- 
cussion of international questions in the 
Senate and so delicate is the subject matter 
that, in effect, this public 
croaches upon the treaty 


discussion en- 


making preroga- 


tive of the President, and not only embar- 


rasses the Executive in reaching a treaty 
understanding for presentation to the Sen- 
ate, but prevents that judicial consideration 
of a submitted treaty which the Constitution 
presumes will be given by the Senate. The 
American citizen therefore has frequently 
witnessed the humiliation of the United 
States before the bar of intelligent public 
opinion, not only in the United States, but 
throughout the world, by the precipitation 
of demagogic debates into international situ- 
ations which promise to develop into treaty 
making situations. 
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He has witnessed 
rush into the 
inflammatory 
signed to 


a newly elected Senator 
Senate with radical, 
and untrue statements, de- 
mislead the people, and remain 
silent when the misstatements are exposed. 
He has witnessed a determination on the 
part of individual Senators to force the ad- 
ministration to adopt a public policy desired 
by a group of voters as distinguished from 
one framed deliberately with knowledge, and 
irrespective of temporary 
the interest of the United 
all of the people. 


debates 


public clamor, in 
States itself and 


Dodging Fundamental Interests 


It is not too much to say that he has come 
to believe that the views expressed publicly 
in the United States Senate 
tion of foreign or 
of our 


upon the ques- 
domestic policy by many 
Senators, represent the quintessence 
He has seen in the United 
States Senate men elected upon the platform 
of a party abandon that platform at 
and attack the administration elected by 
that party—all done in an effort to exploit 
their pitiful personalities. 

He has come to 
the cowardice of 
political 


dodging 


of demagoguery. 


will 


realize 
political 


that because of 
parties and of 
political platforms are 
fundamental which, in his 
conscience, he knows are now at stake with 
the American people. From a contemplation 
of weakness and evasion in political leaders, 
he turns with still 
to the supineness of 


leaders, 


issues 


discouragement 
public officials in the 
when that enforcement 
operates against an aggressive minority. 
He was shocked by the 


greater 


enforcement of law 
human beasts at 
Herrin when they tore to pieces men tempted 
into their hands by the inducement of a 
truce, and he knows in his heart that these 
things must be only if law is not to be 
strictly enforced. He was shocked again 
when, at Harrison, Ark., where for months 
lawless strikers by acts of sabotage shut off 
railroad facilities from 
country, the 


lawlessness 


a large section of the 

citizens organized to 
with lawlessness, hung one of 
the strikers to a telegraph pole and ran the 
balance of them out of the city. 


combat 


Contagion of Lawlessness 
The American 
ness when used against strikers just as he 
condemns lawlessness when it is used in 
their behalf, for he knows in his heart and 
conscience that only if the laws are enforced 
by the authorities, will law and order pre 
vail, and if they are not enforced the scenes 
at Herrin and at Harrison may 
all over the country. 


citizen condemns lawless- 


be enacted 
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In all ages, among all peoples, whatever 
may be the form of their government, when- 
ever it ceases to be strong and just and 
law ceases to be enforced, the same result 
appears. Taking advantage of a weak and 
inefficient government, individuals with im- 
punity trangress the laws protecting life and 
property. The aggrieved parties, knowing in 
advance of action their inability to secure 
redress through their government, undertake 
to do so personally. In case the aggressor 
is an organized minority, operating for self- 
ish interest, the process is exactly the same, 
although a longer time is required for its 
development. Those who are wronged will 
eventually organize to combat their oppo- 
nents with their own methods. If the ag- 
grieved party happens to be the public a still 
longer time ensues, but in the end a wide- 
spread, opposing, unconquerable organization 
is inevitable. 


Secret Organizations and Law Enforcement 

Secret organizations spring up to meet 
force with force. A condition of this kind 
which we find in this country at the present 
time is a logical consequence of the weak 
enforcement of law and the American citizen 
knows it. Already organizations have been 
formed claiming the right to take in their 
own hands the enforcement of laws which the 
politicians in office have neglected to enforce. 
These organizations, starting professedly in 
the cause of right, using mob psychology and 
acquiring power thereby, in time must sink, 
and do sink, to the level of the wicked law- 
lessness, to contend with which they have 
banded together. The pages of our press are 
filled with accounts of the Ku Klux Bilan 
and in times of strikes with the inflamma- 
tory pronounciamentos of labor and other 
minority organizations. 

The patriotic American citizen despises 
the indisposition of the politicians to con- 
demn these minority organizations for their 
acts of lawlessness. When he sees a political 
office holder tremble before an organized 
minority and fail to enforce the law—when 
he sees the politician in his platform even 
evade the issue—the American citizen knows 
that his liberties are in danger and that 
when his liberties are gone his form of gov- 
ernment falls with them. The _ patriotic 
American citizen has come to realize that a 
secret or open organization, whatever may 
be the outward profession of its purpose— 
whether the perpetration or abolition of 
wrong—if it makes use of unlawful methods, 
is an enemy of him and of his government. 

Whenever law is unenforced, the inexor- 
able mandates of human nature assert them- 
selves, and automatically a disintegration 
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of society sets in, which, unless checked, 
finally develops into internal warfare. When, 
under a weak enforcement of law, this pro- 
cess starts, it must proceed to an ultimate 
disintegration involving acute human misery 
if the average of character and condition of 
the population is not such that a general 
consciousness of the situation produces a 
reaction strong enough to again re-establish 
a firm and just execution of law. 


Antidote for Lawlessness 

In the United States today this reaction 
has been produced. The American citizen 
has come to know that the only antidote for 
the lawless methods of minority organiza- 
tions is to enforce law and order under the 
Constitution of the United States and to es- 
tablish a new bill of individual rights 
against these minority organizations. When 
I say “enforce” law, I mean “enforce” law. 
The American citizen at this time is aroused 
as seldom before because he has embodied 
in his conscience the conviction that he is 
in danger of losing to these minority organi- 
zations that eternal inalienable bill of indi- 
vidual rights for which mankind has bathed 
itself in blood throughout the ages, and 
which the Constitution of the United States 
guarantees to him. 

The power of organized minorities has be- 
come in this country as dangerous to the 
liberty of the individual as ever was- the 
power of a prince. They have been riding 
over the inalienable rights of the individual 
referred to in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and for whose protection the Consti- 
tution of the United States was framed, 
which, as Alexander Hamilton said: “Is in 
every rational sense and every useful pur- 
pose a bill of rights.” 

The American citizen in demanding a new 
bill of rights from these organized minorities 
is therefore only demanding that the Consti- 
tution of the United States be upheld and 
the laws enforced thereunder. This bill of 
rights is not new in its definition of those 
individual privileges which are inalienable, 
put new because respect for these rights is 
now demanded from labor organizations, Ku 
Klux Klans and other organized minorities 
whose power has arisen in place of the power 
of kings and princes of old. 


Personal and Property Rights 

It is the professed purpose of every civi- 
lized government to remove from the realin 
of further conflict those individual rights, 
the reasonableness and necessity of which 
have been demonstrated by warfare as old 
as the world—those, rights among which are 
the right of private property and the right 
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of a man to work peacefully at any proper 
avocation—those rights, to establish which 
the blood of untold millions throughout the 
ages has been shed. In this purpose the 
American citizen is determined that his Gov- 
ernment shall not fail. 

Is there any right-minded man in this 
audience or in the country who fears this 
coming contest and who does not see in it 
the regeneration of constitutional American 
government? Does he not already note the 
progress which has been made by our great, 
strong and determined President, Warren G., 
Harding—that progress from the Adamson 
iaw to the Daugherty injunction which, in 
my judgment, future generations will regard 
as the beginning of a new era of law and 
order in this country, because our Govern- 
ment, through it, announces that the right 
of a man to work is as sacred as the right 
of a man to stop work’ 

In the next contest, one of the great par- 
ties in clean-cut language and without eva- 
sion, must take its stand for the new Dill of 
rights against minority organizations, in- 
eluding labor organizations. The American 
citizen demands that this issue be drawn. 
Yet politicians try to dodge it at their peril. 
The American citizen is no longer asleep, 
and the American citizen loves his country. 
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AMONG NORTH AND SoUTH AMERICAN STATES 


FISCAL YEAR OF FIDELITY TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


At the recent annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Fidelity Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia the 1922 report was submitted by Wil- 


liam P. Gest, president of the company. It 


showed net earnings of $2,018,937, an in- 
crease of $223,184 over the previous year. 


This was after deduction of operating ex- 
penses, including taxes and a bonus of 5 per 
cent., payable to all officers, other than 
the president and vice-presidents, and to all 
employees. There remained to the credit of 
profit and loss, on December 31, 1922, $991,- 
432, an increase as compared with last year 
of $330,252. 

Deposits of the company at the close of 
1922 were $37,056,073, or an increase of M,- 
363,307 over 1921. The trust department 
received during the twelve months new ap- 
pointments amounting to 223, with 56 trusts 
closed during that time. The total trusts 
are now 2,683 in number, divided into 3,466 
accounts. The total number of trusts at the 
close of 1921 was 2,516 Funds held in 
trust amount to $305,373,686, as compared 


with $267,595,.463 on December 31, 1921. 


To CULTIVATE POLITICAL AND EcoNOMIC UNITY 


Delegation of American diplomats epociane’ by President Harding which sailed March 6th for Santiago, Chile, to 


attend t 


e Fifth International Conference of American States 
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ADVERSE. INFLUENCES OF DEFLATION ON COMMERCE 
AND PRODUCTION 
A DISCUSSION OF BRITISH FINANCIAL POLICIES 


RIGHT HON. REGINALD McKENNA 
Chairman, London Joint City and Midland Bank Limited 


(Epiror’s Note: As the leading speaker at the last annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association the Right Hon. Reginald McKenna gave a masterful address on 














the subject of international debts which called forth most favorable comment both here 
and abroad. As chairman of the largest bank in the British Isles his comments on British 
jinancial policies and especially in regard to deflation, in the course of his recent annual 


report to the shareholders of his bank, 





KE are all familiar with the phe- 

nomenon of great trade activity 

arising from a speculative boom 
and we have all been taught to understand 
its fleeting and illusory nature. We realize 
that great social evils spring from the soar- 
ing prices which accompany it; we know 
that the inevitable reaction sweeps away the 
swollen profits as rapidly as they were 
made; we recognize the intimate connection 
between speculative excitement and credit 
inflation; and we justly condemn any finan- 
cial policy which has an inflationary effect. 
But when we turn our attention to the in- 
fluence of deflation upon trade and employ- 
ment we have no familiar body of accepted 
opinion to guide us. People are apt indeed 
to start with a preconceived idea that defla- 
tion must be meritorious since it is the re- 
verse of inflation, and that, even though it 
be injurious to trade, we may find consola- 
tion in its superior virtue. Deflation, how- 
ever, aS a financial policy has no more to 
recommend it than inflation, the truth being 
that what we need to ensure healthy and 
prosperous trade conditions is stability in 
the value of money. 

An examination of the figures of the Lon- 
don Clearing Banks shows us that the fall 
in deposits of £135 millions during the past 
year has been due to the great reduction in 
bills, and in particular in Treasury Bills. 
Here we see a decline in deposits related to 
a reduction in the Treasury Bills held by 
the banks. The operation was in truth a 
measure of deflation effected in pursuance 
of a declared policy and resulting in a total 
reduced purchasing power of £200 millions. 
Now what is the effect of a decline in pur- 


possess special interest to American 
Following are the main portions of his annual address.) 


bankers. 


chasing power upon trade and employment ? 

To answer this question we must bear in 
mind the relation between purchasing power 
and the price level of commodities. Price 
varies with three factors—amount of pur- 
chasing power, amount of purchasable com- 
modities, and the rate at which the purchas- 
ing power is exercised, which we may ¢all 
velocity of expenditure. If purchasing power 
declines, then, until there is a change in the 
amount of purchasable commodities or in 
the velocity of expenditures, prices will fall. 
But when prices begin to fall, manufacturers 
and traders who have bought raw materials 
and stock at the higher level are faced with 
a loss and are compelled to restrict their 
operations. Fewer orders are given, trade 
declines and unemployment grows. Thus 
the immediate effect of a reduced purchas- 
ing power is diminished trade and increased 
unemployment. If at this stage we made 
no further effort to deflate, trade would soon 
recover. With a diminished production, pur- 
chasable commodities would be reduced in 
amount; at the lower prices the velocity of 
expenditure would tend to accelerate; and 
trade would become active again. But if, 
whenever there are signs of trade recovery, 
a fresh dose of deflation is administered, we 
may prolong the depression for an indefinite 
period. 


The Burden of the National Debt 
With regard to the trade depression from 
which we are now suffering I know it is 
contended that, painful as the consequences 
may be, we are really only going through a 
period of unavoidable lassitude after the 
fever of the preceding years, and that we 
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shall emerge from it in a far healthier condi- 
tion with prices definitely established on a 
lower level. _I cannot help thinking, 
ever, that this is a mistaken 
possible results of deflation. 
account the budgetary 
must confront the 
chequer. 


how- 
view of the 
It leaves out of 
difficulties which 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
A drop in prices leads to a decline 
in profits and consequently in national rev- 
enue. It will be readily appreciated that if 
prices were to go back to the pre-war level 
no Chancellor could balance his budget. If 
last year’s policy of 
we may find 
distance of 


deflation is continued 
ourselves within measurable 
being forced into the opposite 
and dangerous policy of inflation by the in- 
ability of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
meet his expenditure without having re- 
course to borrowing. The deflationary policy 
pursued in 1922 though far less obvious and 
far less drastic in its methods than that of 
1920 and 1921, was bound to be not less cer- 
tain in its results. No one has any difficulty 
in understanding that a high Bank and 
Treasury Bills rate, maintained for a ver) 
long period, cannot fail to depress trade; but 
the task of relating cause and effect is ver) 
much harder in the case of the more modest 
deflationary effort of last year, which con- 
sisted in the weekly offer of Treasury Bonds. 
It must indeed appear almost fantastic to 
allege that the conversion of a Treasury Bill 
into a Treasury Bond may have an adverse 
influence upon employment. And yet if we 
direct our attention to the actual course of 
events I believe we shall find the argument 
to be well founded. 


Contradictory Policies 


that the first movement in 
trade comes from giving an order. Trade is 
set going by the expenditure of money, 
whether it be on goods for immediate con- 
sumption or on goods which are to be used 
in further production, such as plant and ma- 
chinery. The argument in justification of the 
Trade Facilities Act, that by its assistance 
traders can do business which would other- 
wise have been beyond their present ¢a- 
pacity, is a recognition of the need, when we 
are suffering gravely from unemployment, 
to do what we can to promote the giving of 
orders. But the issue of Treasury bonds to 
pay off Treasury bills held by banks reduces 
purchasing power and tends to restrict or- 
ders. Thus in the course of last year two 
diametrically opposed policies have been pur- 
sued at the same time. In one case the 
paramount necessity to give a fillip to trade 
was recognized and Government credit was 
used for the purpose; in the other the public 


It is obvious 


were invited-to invest their savings in a way) 
which deprives trade of its natural stimulus. 
We know the defence of the first policy, the 
need to absorb our vast numbers of unem- 
ployed; it remains for me to state the argu- 
ment advanced in defence of the second. 


Divergence Between American and British 
Policy 

The primary ground on which a policy of 
gradual deflation is recommended is that it 
raises the exchange value of the pound ster- 
ling in relation to the dollar and hastens our 
return to the gold standard. As every meas- 
ure of deflation tends to lower prices or, in 
other words, tends to increase the value of 
the pound sterling in terms of goods, it 
must raise the value of our currency in the 
foreign exchange The only excep- 
tion would arise if other countries pursued 
the same policy, in which case there would 
be a fall in prices measured in all currencies. 
We had a partial illustration of this process 
in 1920 and 1921 when the United States 
adopted deflationary methods in concert with 
our own financial authorities. There 
considerable fluctuations in the dollar 
during this period, but 


market. 


were 
rate 
in April 1920, when 
our Bank Rate was raised to 7 per cent., the 
dollar stood at and eighteen months 
later, after America had broken adrift from 
this policy, the was nearly the 
same. Since the late summer of 1921, when 
British and American policy diverged, bank 
deposits in the United States have materially 
increased, prices have gradually risen and 
the unemployed, who were then numbered by 
millions, have been steadily Dur- 
ing the same period the dollar has depre- 
ciated in relation to sterling more or 
continuously, until today the two currencies 
stand to other in a relation not far 
removed from parity. 


3.55, 


exchange 


absorbed. 
less 


each 


Deflation and the £ Sterling 


It is admitted that deflation in this coun- 
try tends to improve the value of sterling. 
But does it in the actual circumstances of 
today do more than accelerate our approach 
to parity? Would our exchange not rise to 
par even if there were no deflationary efforts 
on our part and we were spared all the evils 
of trade depression and unemployment which 
attend such efforts? I think it would, un- 
less the financial policy were again reversed 
in America. Even if prices rise here, as they 
will under improving trade, they will not 
rise. as fast as they must in America under 
the influence of an excessive gold supply, 
and, if there be no deflation in either coun- 


(Continued on page 406) 























PRACTICAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN 
AMORTIZATION OF PREMIUMS AND 








ACCUMULATION OF DISCOUNTS ON 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


COMMENT FROM TRUST OFFICERS AND COUNSEL ON MR. FREDERICK 
VIERLING’S ARTICLE WHICH APPEARED IN FEBRUARY, 1923, 


trust companies have 


(Eprror’s Nore: A nuinber of interesting communications from officers and counsel of 
been received in connection with the article appearing in the last 


ISSUE OF TRUST COMPANIES 


issuc of Trust COMPANIES Magazine, contributed by Mr. Frederick Vierling, vice-president 
and trust officer of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis, in which he dis- 


cusses the 


fundamental principles to be considered by trustees making investments of 


trust funds and similar obligations, at a premium or at a discount; and to trustees re- 


ceiving such investments at values other than par. 


Mr. Vierling maintains that it is the 


duty of trustees to periodically adjust such premiums and discounts; that failure to do 
so will involve liability, particularly in view of the large volume of trust funds invested 
in Government and other bonds at a discount and because of claims of life tenants of 


trust funds. 


While Mr. Vierling’s masterful treatment of the subject is recognized, the comment 
on his article reveals varying opinions as to carrying out his conclusions in practice. 


$¢ CuUUse 


of space limitation only a few of the letters received are published herewith. 


{dditional replies will be published in the April issue of Trust ComPpANIES Magazine and 
further comment is invited from readers who desire to express their views.) 


Note: The following two communications 
respectively from Mr. H. F. Wilson, Jr., 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, and Mr. P. E. Godridge, trust 
officer of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, addressed to Mr. Breckinridge Jones, 
president of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis, are published by per- 
mission of the writers and recipient: 


FROM H. F. WILSON, JR. 
Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust Co. of New York 


Mr. Breckinridge Jones, President, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dear Mr. Jones: 


We have been very much interested to 
read Mr. Vierling’s article on “Amortization 
of Premiums and Accumulation of Discounts 
on Trust Investments,” and as requested we 
are expressing to you our views. 

Briefly, we are, of course, entirely in ac- 
cord with the policy of amortizing premiums 
on trust investments unless the trust inden- 
ture provides that the trustee need not 2.mor- 
tize premiums which, as you know, is quite 
frequently the case. 





As to accumulation of discounts, while we 
recognize that there may be some theoretical 
arguments in favor of such a practice, we 
believe they are outweighed by practical 
considerations. Accumulation of discounts 
presupposes, for example, that the bonds 
will be paid at maturity which, as you know, 
is not always so, and if there is any de- 
fault in whole or in part, recovery of accu- 
mulated discounts paid out to beneficiaries 
in the form of income would be very diffi- 
cult, and in many cases impossible, to obtain. 
Accumulation of discounts also presupposes 
that the bonds will be held until maturity, 
which is very frequently not the case. Other 
securities are sometimes issued in exchange 
for bonds held in trust on account of reor- 
ganizations or for other reasons, and in such 
events accuinulation of discounts paid out in 
the form of income to beneficiaries (action 
which we are obliged to take every year un- 
der our law, except in the case of minors) 
would present further practical complica- 
tions. 

I have talked to a number of trust com- 
pany officials here in New York and have 
found none who follow the practice of ac- 
cumulating discounts, although I believe prac- 
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tically all of them amortize premiums unless 
they are not required to do so by the terms 
of the trust indenture. There is a further, 
although not so important, consideration in 
the fact that expenses of administering trusts 
would be very considerably increased by 
such a practice, and on account of our low 
statutory fees in New York we are unable 
even at the present time to make any money 
on this class of business. The law 
in New York State does not require 
us to accumulate discounts and pay out the 
amounts in the form of income to benefici- 
aries, but it does forbid the accumulation of 
income except for the benefit of minors. 
The practice in New York City and in many 
other places is to buy many bonds on a basis, 
say 5 per cent. basis, which it is generally 
understood means a 5 per cent. income basis. 

You will understand from the foregoing 
some of our objections to accumulation of 
discounts which were discussed at 
length in the Harvard Law 
vary, 1918, in an article on “Premiums and 
Discounts in Trust Accounts,” written by 
Henry White Edgerton of Cornell Univer- 
sity College of Law. It is a subject, of 
which much can be said on both 
sides, but for practical reasons we have not 
adopted Mr. Vierling’s method of handling 
discounts on trust investments. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed ) H. F. WIson, JR., 
Vice-President. 


some 
Review of Jan- 


course, on 


FROM P. E. GODRIDGE 

Officer Bankers Trust 
New York 
My dear Mr. Jones: 

Mr. Prosser has handed to me your letter 
of February 3d 
tization of premiums and 
discounts on trust 
Vierling, which I 
able interest. 

As far as the amortization of premiums 
on investments is concerned, I am in agree- 
ment with Mr. Vierling, unless, of course, 
the will or trust indenture provides that the 
trustee shall not amortize premiums. 

As to the accumulation of discounts, while 
I agree with him in theory, there are several 
features in connection therewith which, as a 
practical matter it would seem inadvisable 
to adopt. These may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. Departing for a moment from the ques- 
tion of accumulation of discounts, it seems 
to be a fundamental rule in New York State 


Trust 


Company of 


article on amor- 
accumulation of 
investments by your Mr. 
have read with consider- 


enclosing 


COMPANIES 


that all prefits on sales of securities, in- 
cluding the difference between the cost of se- 
curities purchased at a discount and the 
par value maturity, shall be 
credited to the principal of a trust fund, 
and all losses sustained on sales are charged 
against the fund. 

2. Where discounts are not 
it is true the beneficiary may not receive 
the scientific yield on investments. Never- 
theless, the beneficiary does receive a higher 
yield than the rate mentioned in the invest- 
ment. Consequently, the injustice to the life 
beneficiary, in my 
serious. 


collected at 


accumulated, 


opinion, is not quite so 
3. Another consideration is the tremendous 
additional volume of detail which would be in- 
volved in instituting the system of accumulat- 
ing discounts with no additional compensation 
to the trustee, which in New York is already 
very meager. At the time we 
advocating wherever that provi- 
sion be made in wills or trust agreements re- 
lieving the trustee from the duty of amortiz- 
ing premiums, and frankly, if we were per- 
mitted to accumulate discounts, I am inclined 
to think we would advocate a similar policy. 
4. One practice of 
tion of discounts in New York is not a gen- 
eral rule, is the uncertainty regarding the 
attitude of our courts should a dispute arise 
on an accounting. We 
where a 
to object to practice 
which might be embarrassing. 


present are 


possible, 


reason the accumula- 


conceive of a 
attempt 
by the trustee 


can 
case remainderman might 


such 


5. It is a time-honored custom in New York 
in the administration of both voluntary and 
testamentary trusts to amortize premiums 
on investments where the will or trust agree- 
ment is silent in this and even in 
such cases as mentioned above we strive to 
be relieved of this burden. It is equally the 
custom not to accumulate discounts, and in 
adopting such policy trustees would be act- 
ing contrary to standard methods of admin- 
istration. 

6. In trusts where the fund is completely 
invested, the amount of periodic accumula- 
tion could not be made without resorting to 
a sale of securities in order to provide the 
funds necessary to make the transfer from 
cash principal to income. 

7. Finally, the accumulation of discounts 
presupposes that the bonds will be paid at 
maturity which is not always the case, and 
furthermore the may be sold at a 
loss prior to maturity of exchange under 
some reorganization plan for other securi- 
ties. The practical difficulty is that after 


respect, 


bonds 
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the discount is accumulated and distributed 
as income it might be very inconvenient and 
in many impossible, to the 
amount distributed as income. 

For the stated above and as a 
matter of general practice and convenience, 
it is my personal opinion that we would pre- 
fer not to adopt the system of accumulating 
discounts. 


cases recover 


reasons 


Thanking you for the compliment of asking 
for an expression of our opinion, I am 
Yours very truly, 
P. E. GopripcGe, 
Ass’t Trust Officer. 


BY WILLARD T. CARLETON 


Trust Officer Boston Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company 


Editor Trust Companies: 


In regara to the amortization of premiums 
and accumulation of discounts in the article 
written by Frederick Vierling: 

There is brought in in an academic way 
the necessity for amortization but this mat- 
ter we feel here in more 
or less taken care of by the decisions which 
have been passed. At any rate with us if 
is a practical matter. In most instances if 
we pay a premium we must take care of the 
remainder 


Massachusetts is 


unless 
the will or deed of trust provides otherwise. 

In the matter of bonds bought at a dis 
count, it brings up a different 
and one which we of course have considered 
from time to time here in our office. 
As a practical matter most trustees fight shy 
of buying a lot of bonds at a 
then considering it a 


interests by amortization, 


very phase 


owl 


discount and 
practical method to 
pay each year a portion of that price between 
par and cost as income to a life tenant, par- 
ticularly if the only way they can get the 
is by selling some other security. To 
fund 


money 
illustrate, supposing we have a 
consisting of 
Real Estate, 
Various Stocks 


Mortgages 


trust 


S1LO0,000 
100,000 
100,000 


and 
Liberty 


we purchase $100,000 par value U. 8. 
4144s due in 1988 at S85, this yield 
bond table is probably not far 
53, per cent., yet on a flat basis an 
per more doubt in our 
mind than in Mr. Vierling’s that these bonds 
would be paid at maturity and we would re 
ceive $1,000 per bond for them. That 
true, $150 difference between the purchase 
price and the par value of the bond, belongs 
to the life tenant as income and I feel very 


on a from 
even 5 


cent. There is no 


being 
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strongly that if I were a life tenant in a 


large trust where there were a large num- 
ber of bonds of this kind purchased, if 


the trustee did not pay me at some period 
that amount of money I ought to be able to 
recover eventually through court action and 
I should suppose through the Supreme Court 
decision which would more or reverse 
the way in which in the past the decisions 
have seemed to indicate the court felt toward 
bonds bought at a discount. It has been 
more or attitude of the court that 
the reason for bonds sold at a discount was 
because of a difference in the security. The 
fallacy in this reasoning of course appears 
at once, as you begin to 
government municipals. 
Now, as a practical matter, a trustee hesi- 
tates about selling securities from year to 
year to provide a portion of this discount 
as being income due a life tenant each year 
that after all 
finally reaches the trus- 
the bond itself matures 
par. Therefore, as 
pay from other principal in 
money which may not 
him from the bond which he has purchased 
at a discount, the fact that 
sibly before the maturity of the bond some- 
thing may arise to affect its value and pos- 
sibly through reorganization or otherwise 
find himself with a value of bonds 
than what he has paid, the trustee realizes 
that if he pay out the 
income it nevertheless is in his 


less 


less the 


soon as consider 


bonds or 


on the assumption 
where that 
tee’s hands is when 
is paid off at 


the only 
place 
and long 
as he does not 
his hands come to 


owing to pos- 


lesser 
does not money as 
hands if 
the bond does mature at par and if any ac- 
tion is brought against him and he is obliged 
to pay it out he 

I doubt on 
corporate 
discriminately 


has the money to do it with. 


principles if a 
would be 


large 
justified in in- 
purchasing dis- 
count and each year paying over to a life ten- 


general 
trustee 


bonds at a 


ant that portion of the discount as income, 
working always on the idea that all of his 
bonds would be. paid at maturity. Yet it 
might be a perfectly safe policy to follow 


if his purchases in bonds at a discount were 
always confined to high grade municipal or 
governments. 

In our own we, of have 
a good sized problem in the amount of Lib- 
erty bonds which we purchased at a dis- 
count, but. taking each trust and analyzing 
that particular trust we probably would not 


company, course, 


find that there was very much at stake to 
cause any life tenant to consider bringing 


action. On the other hand, if we are to amor- 
tize the discount on Liberty bonds the life 
tenant might very properly insist on amor- 
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tizing discount on any other bond which was 
brought below par. 

In the final analysis a corporate trustee 
cannot afford to blaze too many new trails, 
but is to be commended if it follows an ex- 
tremely conservative policy in which the 
public as a whole is better served and not 
attempt to be in the limelight unless it is 
assured that in taking some more or 
radical departure from decisions that have 
been handed down by our Supreme Court 
its action will be upheld were it ever brought 
into court to defend the same. 


less 


BY A. V. MORTON 


Vice-President the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities 


of Philadelphia 


Editor Trust Companies: 

Mr. Vierling is to be congratulated upon 
the article which he has prepared and the 
able manner in which he has presented and 
discussed the theory of amortization and ac- 
cumulation as related to investments in the 
hands- of trustees. Pennsylvania has not 
dealt with this question as have some other 
States. Perhaps it is the fault of the older 
communities where the fiduciary business 
has been well established for a longer period 
and where some of its practices have been 
of very gradual growth. The practice here 
is very largely to keep away from securities 
with a premium, and where that cannot al- 
ways be avoided, to endeavor to offset the 
premiums by the purchase of a certain 
amount of discount bonds. While this may 
be a rather haphazard method, it has worked 
pretty well with us up to the present time, 
and one is judged, after all, by the results 
attained. 

I think there is a good deal to be said for 
buying considerable securities at a discount. 
A trustee is not called upon to increase his 
fund, but he is under a very great obligation 
to use care in its preservation. All estates 
are more or less subject to losses, and I be- 
lieve that 
mend a 


our courts would therefore com- 
trustee who makes reasonable in- 
creases in the estate at the cost of the 
income account. This, of course, is subject 
to the life tenant’s being assured of an in- 
come reasonable in view of conditions in the 
security market. 

I think all those who are responsible for 
the accounting of a big trust company would 
approach with a considerable amount of dis- 


may the adjustment of all their accounting 


to a scientific writing up and down of dis- 
counts and premiums. 

The value of Mr. Vierling’s article is to 
bring the question to the front and have it 
thoroughly discussed. 


FROM F. J. H. SUTTON 


Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York 


Editor Trust Companies: 

Concerning bonds purchased at a premium 
by a trustee, the argument for amortization 
is not only sound but by the law of this 
State the trustee is required to amortize 
the premium. The writer prepared a book- 
let on this subject in 1908 shortly after the 
decision in the matter of Stevens, 
with betterments is. still 
by the Guaranty Trust Company. 

The law of this State 
amortization in the 
chased by a trustee, 
it and inventoried at 
cess of the face value. 


which 
some distributed 
does not require 
bonds not pur- 
although received by 
market values in ex- 


ease of 


To require amorti- 
zation in such cases would, I think, be logi- 
eal and theoretically sound. The _ present 
theory of the law would seem to be, however, 
in such there is a 
certain par value of securities, and that 
amortization is based on the original cost 
which the trustee cannot determine 
therefore, not concerned with. 


cases 


specific gift of a 


and is, 


The problem under discussion is essentially 
a practical one. 
chased at a 


In the case of bonds pur- 
premium, actual 
wearing away of the premium as the bond 
approaches maturity and the face value of 
the bond is all that the trustee can hope 
event if the bond is held 
until maturity and then paid. It is evident 
that when a bond is purchased at a premium, 
it is purchased on a basis less than the fixed 
interest at the Each coupon, 
therefore, represents an amount in excess of 
the actual interest earned at the basis rate 
on the sum invested. The trustee then has 
at any interest payment date actual cash in 
hand which may be physically set aside and 
reinvested, 


there is an 


to receive in any 


coupon rate. 


The trustee may write down the 
price of the bond and as he does so may cred- 
it “Cash” with a like His final 
settlement with the remainderman, if the 
bond is held at maturity, is the face value 
of the bond, plus the invested premium. 

In the case of scientific amortization, semi- 
annual amounts set 


amount. 


aside must be invested 
at the same basis rate in order to equal the 
amount of the premium at 


Zross 


maturity. 
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When, however, the business or rule-of-thumb 
method there aside on each 
interest payment date practically an equal 
sum, whose total amount at the maturity of 
the bond equals the premium. The term of 
and the amount of the investment 
must be very large to involve any noticeable 
inequality, and when this amount is used, 
the corpus is not only observed but the life 
tenant is in turn benefited by the interest 
earned on the reinvestment, and it is clear, 
therefore, that neither party to the transac- 
suffers. 


is used, is set 


years 


action 
In the case of bonds purchased at a dis- 


count, the basis rate is necessarily greater 


than the coupon rate and, therefore, the 
trustee receives on each interest payment 
date a suin less than the true interest upon 
the investment at the basis rate. 

How then can the trustee make an ad- 
justment between the life tenant and the 
remainderman? He may, of course, write 


up the purchase price of the bond, but that 
does not make an adjustment. To make an 
open a the- 
account in favor of the life tenant 
credit it with the amount of the theo- 
retical income, At the maturity of the bond 
the life tenant would receive a total of such in- 


adjustment, he would have to 
oretical 


and 


crements and only the original cost price of 


the bond would be held for the remainder- 
nan. 

Now, let us suppose that there are suc- 
cessive life tenants, of whom there may be 


two even under the restrictive laws 
of the State of New York. Suppose, life ten- 
ant “A” dies during the life of the 
how is an adjustment to be made with 
Let us suppose that the 
and certain of payment at 
maturity, but owing to a rise in the value 


at least 


bond 
“Ag”? 
estate? bond is 


actually secure 


of money, the bond would sell, at the time 
of “A’s” death, at a discount even greater 
than at the time of purchase. Would it be 


equitable to force a sale at a loss, in order 
settlement, thus the 
held for the remainderman and 
consequently, the interest-bearing principal 
of the succeeding life tenant “B’? 
Suppose the bond has fifty years to 
—A” ten “B” lives 
maining forty years and no adjustment is 
made until the bond matures. Shall we re- 
“A’s” estate after forty years to make 
an adjustment? 
As a matter of 
discounts 


to make a 
principal 


decreasing 


run 


dies in years the. re- 


open 


amortization of 
real 


the 
little 


fact, 
would be of 


value, 


exX- 
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the case of 
ties. If we assume 
fifty years to run, 
rate of 4% per cent. and is purchased at 
80, on a stock yield basis, the life tenant 
“A” would receive income at the rate of 5.6 
per cent return during his lifetime. The 
remainderman to make his theoretical profit 
must wait a long time. 

As a practical matter, the involved book- 
keeping and complicated settlements would 
act as a deterrent on trustees giving skilled 
attention to trust investments. There has 
been entirely too much purchasing of bonds, 
even the very best, and putting them away in 
the hope that they will mature during the 
life of the trust. It is many years 
ago that 4 per cent. and even 3% per cent. 
was the interest rate and the 
bonds were purchased at par upon that as- 


cept in short term securi- 
$1.000 bond has 


interest at the 


very 
that a 
bearing 


not so 


forecasted as 


sumption. Such bonds turned over now to a 
remainderman upon a life tenant’s death, 
would show a disheartening result. 

A trustee investing only in high grade 
securities should not consider mere current 
market fiuctuations, but a trustee should 


not ignore long market movements, but 
should attempt to benefit by them. Now, as 
never before, especially by reason of gov- 


has 
to shift from 


ernment issues, it 
trustee 


been possible for a 
long term legal bonds 


at high prices to short term government 
bonds certain of payment, and thus assure 
the preservation of his principal and his 


profit, provided there is one. 
non-speculative 


aged. 


Such wise and 


changes should be encour- 
It seems to me clear that upon bonds pur- 


chased at a discount, it is fair to deal with 


a life tenant purely upon a_ stock yield 
basis and not try to make settlement with 
him upon a scientific amortization of the 


discount. 


2, . 2, 
— 1 oy 


COMMANDMENT ON GRAVE 
Mr. R. H. Eastby, of Burdett avenue, 
Westcliff, Essex, England, recently died. By 


his will he left all of his property to his 
wife with remainder to his children. He di 
rected, however, that the share of his son, 


Samuel, should not be paid unless he should 
have carried out the following condition: 
“My said son shall go to my grave and kneel 
and repeat the Commandment, ‘Honor 
father and thy mother, that thy days may 


thy 


be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.’ This shall be done at 
twelve o'clock in the presence of a Baptist 


minister, who shall receive £1 1s.” 
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Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
York Vaults under construction 


Principal builders of high grade fire- 
proof and burglar-proof bank 
vaults and safes in the world 


Vaults recently installed or under 
construction 

Federal Reserve Bank New York 
Federal Reserve Bank Phila. 
Federal Reserve Bank Boston 
Federal Reserve Bank Pittsburgh 
Federal Reserve Bank Buffalo 
Federal Reserve Bank Cleveland 


Federal Reserve Bank Chicago 


‘‘Merit has made them Famous”’ 


Factory— York, Pa. 


York Sart « Lock Co. 
New York 


Boston Philadelphia 

Baltimore Cleveland 

Chicago San Francisco 
D 


Consult our Engineering Department 


Regarding Safe or Vault Installations 




















FRED H. GOFF 


His Contribution to Trust Company Administration and Society 





To men endowed with 


noble attributes of 
heart, seeking the most practical 
render unselfish service to their 
the responsibilities as well as 
opportunities attaching to trust Company ad- 
ministration, offered a 
liarly the 
trust company executives, living and dead, 
there appear the names of distinguished 
Americans who have made history and who 
have occupied some of the most exalted pub- 
lic stations within the gift of 
patriots. 
To this 


and 


vehicles to 


mind 
fellow men, 


have always 
inviting field. Upon 


pecu- 


roster of 


their com- 


Americans 


the 


type of high-minded 
belonged the late Fred H. Goff, 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company 
succumbed from the results of a_ surgical 
operation on Wednesday, March 14th. 

However rich and numerous his achieye- 
ments and deeds of usefulness in civic, finan- 
cial and National affairs, no higher tribute 
can be paid to the memory of Mr. Goff than 
to accord to him the title of “Father of the 
Community Trust’ movement which has be- 
come national in and which has al- 
ready given fair promise of revolutionizing 
the science of dedicating wealth to commu- 
nity and public welfare. He has sown the 
principle which interprets the 
possession of wealth in the light of trustee- 
ship for human betterment and which, in 
truth, signifies a “new force in civilization.” 
In upward of fifty American cities, large and 
small, the idea first embodied by Mr. Goff in 
the establishment of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, has taken root and created responsible 
organization which will increasingly 
mand the confidence and attract millions 
from men who seek the best means of de- 
part of their fortunes to uplifting 
endeavor in community, charitable, research 
and educational work. 

As a “trust company man” Mr. Goff for- 
mulated and adhered to policies which trans- 
lated the highest ideals of fiduciary manage- 
ment into daily practice. He was induced 
to accept the presidency of the Cleveland 
Trust Company fifteen years ago, not be- 
cause of for increased emoluments, 
but because the office and its duties offered 
him new opportunities for service to his com- 
munity and his fellow men in a practical 
way. He was one of the first men in the 
trust company field to realize the advantages 


presi- 


who 


scope 


seeds of a 


colm- 


voting 


desire 





and put into operation the so-called “living” 
or “voluntary trust” which the 
principle of fiduciary the 


extended 
mahagement to 


living, as distinguished from testamentary 
trusts, and which has since become so im- 
portant a phase of trust company develop- 
ment. 

One of the first actions taken by Mr. Goff 
after he assumed the presidency of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, was to put dis- 


tinctive policies in force to provide greater 
assurance of safety to depositors the 
interests of patrons. He laid four 
fundamental principles, namely: 


and 
down 


(1) No loans to directors or officers. 
(2) Joint control of securities and cash. 
(3) Continuous daily audit. 
(4) Directors who direct. 
Mr. Goff believed firmly in 


ing as 


branch bank- 
sound, as providing 
maximum banking service and responsibility 
at minimum cost and stimulating thrift by 
placing the bank within reach of all classes 
of population. When Mr. Goff took charge 
of the Cleveland Trust Company it had fif- 
teen branches and resources of $30,000,000 
with 70,000 depositors. Today the company 
has over fifty branches, the largest number 
conducted by any National or State bank in 
the country. It 397,000 depositors 
representing 45 per cent. of Cleveland’s popu- 
lation with resources of $176,000,000. Impor- 
tant as this record of gains appears it does 
not comprehend the great accumulation of 


economically 


serves 


individual and corporate trusts which the 
company administers. 

It was in the latter part of 1913 when 
Mr. Goff made his great contribution to the 
movement for community betterment when 


he submitted to his directors the plan of the 
Cleveland Foundation. Throughout the years 
of his practice as a corporation lawyer and 
as a trust company president the idea for a 
community trust had germinating in 
his mind. The directors promptly approved 
a resolution authorizing the Cleveland Trust 
Company to act as trustee under the plan of 
the Cleveland Foundation. In the January, 
1914 issue of Trust CoMPANIES Magazine 
appears Mr. Goff’s first published explana- 
tion of the objects and methods of the Com- 
munity Foundation. The idea was quickly 
seized upon by trust companies in other 


been 
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cities and today there are nearly fifty com- 
munity trusts or foundations actively func- 
tioning in as many cities. 

The Cleveland Foundation alone, it is 
stated, has commitments for the benefit of 
the trust aggregating over $100,000,000. From 
the beginning Mr. Goff adhered to the idea 
that the income and activities of the Cleve- 
land Foundation should be devoted to estab- 
lishing the basis for community betterment 
by means of research. Among the major ac- 
complishments have been the research sur- 
veys on educational facilities, recreation and 
administration of criminal justice, all of 
which have been productive of constructive 
results. 

In 1913 Mr. Goff was elected president of 
the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers Association. From the very begin- 
ning of his association with the Cleveland 
Trust Company Mr. Goff was an earnest 
worker in behalf of the constructive policies 
fostered by the Trust Company Section. He 
was regular in his attendance at annual 
meetings and frequently contributed to the 
discussions, his remarks always revealing 
his fine sense of responsibility and the con- 
ception of service which he attached to the 
administration of trust company business. 

In the character of Mr. Goff there was 
something genuinely heroic. Descended from 
old New England stock and born in Black- 
bury, Ill, Dee. 15, 1858, he was early accus- 
tomed to poverty. When his family moved to 
Cleveland he attended public and 
during vacations “took jobs” to secure the 
means to attend the University of Michigan. 
In 1SS1 he graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy. He then served an 
arduous apprenticeship in law, securing ad- 
mission to the Bar in Cleveland in 1884 at 
the age of 25. His first partnership was that 
of Carr & Goff, and his practice lasted alto- 
gether about twenty-five years. 
ence in drawing wills and watching the 
course of estates made him mindful of the 
merits of responsible trust company adminis- 
tration as a factor of conservation and pro- 
tecting the interests of dependent 
ciaries. 

Although averse to the limelight Mr. Goff 
was first induced to take public office when 
his neighbors in Glenville, then a suburb of 
Cleveland, insisted upon his running for 
mayor in order to stamp out the evil of race 
track gambling. Mr. Goff consented and put 
the big race track out of business. The sec- 
ond appeal to Mr. Goff’s public spirit was 
in 1907 when he was induced to act as medi- 
ator in Cleveland's traction difficulties which 
had drifted to a deadlock with Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson, representing the city. It was 


schools 


His experi- 


benefi- 
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chiefly through Mr. Goff’s able efforts that 
the traction tangle was finally solved. Then 
came the offer in 1908 to succeed Calvary 
Morris as president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. 

During the war Mr. Goff rendered most in- 
valuable service to the nation. In 1918 Presi- 
dent Wilson named him a member of the 
Capital Issues Committee and prior to that 
he was a member of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee of the Federal Sjoard. AS a 
tribute to his President Wilson 
wrote to Mr. Goff: “You served your country 
loyally and efficiently.” Later, in 1921, Mr. 
Goff was again conscripted by Secretaries 
Hoover and Mellon to effect unofficially a 
settlement between the Government and the 
railroads in connection with the claims grow- 
ing out of control of the 
roads. 

Although Mr. 
ests were chiefly 


Reserve 
services 


Government rail- 
Goff's philanthropic inter- 
centered in the Cleveland 
Foundation he gave unsparingly of his time 
to other charitable and public movements. 
The depth and breadth of devotion in which 
Mr. Goff was held by the members of the 
community to which he rendered such great 
services as a citizen 
denced by the crowds of 
walks of life who flocked to the offices of 
the Cleveland Trust Company to offer sym- 
pathy when the news of his death became 
generally known. To the officers and em- 
ployees of the Cleveland Trust Company he 
was the embodiment of those qualities that 
command affection and loyalty to the high- 
est degree. He looked with almost fatherly 
interest to advance the welfare of employees. 
Mr. Goff is survived by his widow, who 
was Miss Frances Southworth, and to whom 
he was married in 1894. His mother, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Goff, died last December at the 
age of 90. He also is survived by one son, 
William SS. Goff and two daughters, Miss 
Fredericka S., and Frances S., who were 
at his bedside when he died. The funeral 
was attended by many distinguished men 
of national prominence and by members of 
the banking and trust company fraternity. 


and banker was evi- 


people from all 


“Denationalization of National Banks” 
will be one of the subjects to be discussed 
at the next annual convention of the 
ciation of Reserve City Bankers. 

The average annual cost in salaries of 
handling each $1,000 of deposits in 8,246 Na- 
tional banks in the United States in the last 
year was $12, against $14 in 1921, according 
to figures compiled by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 


ASSO- 


























HE so-called Voluntary Trust, by which 
is meant a trust created by the donor 
during his lifetime instead of by testa 
mentary provisions which can take effect 
only after his death, seems to be growing in 
favor of late. Nor is this modern revival 
of what is essentially the ancient practice 
of uses as they existed before the Statute 
of Uses was enacted at the behest of Henry 
VIII, at all to be wondered at when the 
causes underlying the practice then and now 
are recognized and compared. 


Practice of the Ancients 
The Use, which antedates the right to dis- 
pose of one’s property by will, was primarily 
a method by which the owner of property 
sought to make provision for his children 
and descendants, to perpetuate his name and 
estate and to escape the grievously burden- 
some obligations of feudal tenure. These 
feudal obligations, burdensome and crude in 
their nature and ruthlessly as they 
enforced, were the direct ancestors of our 
present day methods of taxation and quite 
naturally stimulated efforts to lessen and 
divert their force. 

If A enfeoffed B in the Manor of Dale to 
the use of C, he created certain reciprocal 
rights and duties between B and C which 
the Court of the King’s Conscience, the 
Court of Chancery, would enforce. True A 
had divested himself of his property, but if 
B was a worthy trustee he would in time 
transfer to X the legal title to the Manor, 
and C could transfer to Y his equitable in- 
terest therein, and as these parallel and suc- 
cessive transfers were usually a matter of 
careful family arrangement, it followed that 
the ownership, control and occupancy of the 
Manor remained in the hands of living per- 
sons. The Lord of Dale was immortal. 


were 


Flexibility of Modern Voluntary Trust 


Sut the modern Voluntary Trust is much 





ADAPTABILITY AND VARIOUS USES OF VOLUNTARY 
TRUSTS 
QUESTIONS OF TAX LIABILITY 


CLARK T. DURANT 
Attorney, The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford, Conn. 








flexible 


sorts of 


more than the Use, extends to all 
property and is capable of such 
wide differentiation as to render it adaptable 
to any purpose to which one may dedicate 
his wealth. The development of the cor- 
porate trustee removes the danger of fraud 
or incompetence, it obviates the inconven- 
ience and risk involved in the 
death of an individual trustee, and affords a 
convenient means of securing uninterrupted 
execution of the donor’s wishes by a highly 
competent, specialized agency. 

To some it appeals actually to witness the 
realization of their plans for advancing pub- 
lic welfare. Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Car- 
negie felt this impulse and created vast 
Charitable Trusts which in effect were Vol- 
untary Trusts; but to most it appeals to les- 
sen their own burden, to provide for their 
children an insurance against misfortune or 
improvidence and themselves to witness the 
prosperity, comfort and happiness of those 
dear to them. If all this can be done and 
at the same time the delay, annoyance, cost, 
and the many and vexatious taxes incident 
to the settlement of 
avoided or 


possible 


one’s estate can be 
sensibly diminished, it is small 
matter for wonder that any means whereby 
those things can be accomplished, either 
wholly or in part, should excite a lively 
interest. 


Different Kinds of Voluntary Trusts 

Voluntary trusts differ largely from one 
another in the nature and extent of the pow- 
ers granted to the trustee and the rights re- 
served by the grantor. If the primary object 
is to avoid or postpone the incidence of taxa- 
tion, State and Federal, the donor must en- 
tirely divest himself of his property and of 
all interest therein, both legal and equitable. 
He ean not direet the payment of income to 
himself or even reserve a right to direct its 
payment to others without thereby retaining 
an interest 
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Furthermore, so 
tax gatherer, unless such a trust is set up 
or such a gift made more than two years 
before his death, the trust is taxable upon 
the death of the donor as having been made 
“in contemplation of death.” It is true that 
the statute gifts made within two 
years of death that they shall be 
deemed to have been made in contemplation 
of death “unless shown to the contrary,” bui 
it is to be remembered that the tax gathere1 
is himself the person to be shown, that his 
sight is not always clear and that it 
usual practice of the 


keen is the present day 


says of 


one’s 


is the 
Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to construe doubtful issues strictly 
against the prospective taxpayer. Neverthe 
less, this form of trust is frequently and suc 
cessfully used to confer a gift in such a man 
ner that the 
be a 


property so given 
part of the estate of the donor, and is 


therefore not taxable upon his decease. 


ceases to 


A ease has recently come to the attention 
of the writer where a trust of this sort was 
set up by which the donor made himself the 
trustee, but such a document could 
ably take effect only as a declaration of 
trust and the essential element of good faith 
would be required 
clearly to appear. 

At the extreme can by a 
Voluntary Trust provide an income for him 
self, and at the same time relieve himself 
of only such measure of care and responsi- 
bility as he may care to delegate to a trustee. 
He may retain the right to supervise or di 
rect changes in investments 
ment of income, he may discharge the old 
and appoint a new trustee, he may create 
such a trust for his own life or the life of 
another or for a term of years, he may make 
gifts in remainder upon the termination of 
the particular estate, and he 
the trust at will. 

Such a trust would probably be taxable 
upon the death of the donor, or other life 
tenant, as a portion of his estate either be 
cause it would revert at the instant of his 
death or because it would constitute a gift 
to take effect in use or enjoyment at or after 
his decease, as in the case of the ordinary 
testamentary gift. 


prob 


otherwise to be made 


opposite one 


and disburse 


may revoke 


Question of Revocability 

Whether a Voluntary Trust shall be rev- 
ocable or irrevocable depends upon the will 
of the donor at the time the trust is created. 
This appears to be quite true of every such 
trust without regard to the nature of the 
equitable interests thereby created, provided 
the trust instrument clearly and explicitly 
reserves the right of revocation. 
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In States 
Spendthrift 
late for a 


which permit the creation of 
Trusts and Trusts to accumu- 
term of years or for a_ specific 
purpose, the Voluntary Trust is being more 
and more used. It ready means 
whereby one accomplish- 
ment of his particular purpose without him- 
self undertaking the burden of the actual 
work involved, and it serves to relieve the 
donor of the possible embarrassment of deal 
ing with a beneficiary 
payments for his benefit are so 
amount or so long deferred. 


affords a 


can observe the 


who cannot see why 


small in 


That a Voluntary Trust is peculiarly well 
adapted to public or charitable gifts is too 
obvious to require comment. 


The Common Form of Voluntary Trust 


Perhaps the most usual form of Voluntary 
Trust is where the primarily de 
sirous of freeing himself from the labor and 
responsibility of caring for his own prop- 
erty, but at the same time has no intention 
of surrendering the 


donor is 


income to the use of 
another. In such cases the donor after re- 
serving a life use to himself can continue 
the trust for the benefit of others with ulti- 
mate gifts in remainder, thus causing the 
trust instrument to serve the purpose of a 
will in certain respects with measurable ad 
vantage to the estate and to the donees. 
Such gifts to be 
vest within the 
against 


valid must, of course, 
time limited by the rule 
perpetuities, but if the successive 
remaindermen so desire, and the writer has 
in his own practice 
stances, they can 
thus indefinitely prolong the time during 
which an estate can be kept intact. Of 
course such a trust is taxable upon the deatn 
of the donor, even though he reserved only 
a right to direct the distribution of the 
income, and in fact always directed that it 
be paid to a other than himself. 
Even so, this particular use of the Voluntary 
Trust has certain advantages. The donor 
is thereafter carefree, so far as his estate is 
concerned, and may stop at home or travel 
the world over with entire assurance that 
his income will reach him at such times and 
in such places as he may direct, and in 
amounts which can readily be calculated in 
advance. 


encountered 
repeat the 


such in- 
process and 


person 


Furthermore, the income continues unin 
terruptedly whether the creator of the trusi 
lives or dies, and so it becomes possible to 
provide an income for one’s family or de- 
pendents which will not be subject to the 
vicissitudes and delay incident to the settle- 
ment of an estate by proceedings in probate. 
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Gifts in Remainder 

Where the donor creates a trust for the 
benefit of another for life with gifts 1n re- 
mainder or grants a power to the beneficiary 
to dispose of the trust property by his own 
will, such a trust is, of course, not taxable 
upon the death of the donor, provieed he 
survives for two years after making the gift. 
It will, however, be taxable upon the death 
of the life tenant. Meantime, however, the 
trustee will find himself confronted with an 
interesting situation should he have 
sion to sell any of the trust property. 

According to paragraph 2 of subsection A 
of Section 202 of the present Revenue Act, 
the basis for ascertaining the gain or loss 
upon the sale of property acquired by gift 
the donor. It 


ocea- 


is its cost to would seen, 


therefore, that in order to satisfy the modest 
requirements of the Federal tax gatherer, a 
beneficiary would do well to require docu- 
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mentary proof of the actual cost of any gift 
which he may receive. That the slightest 
tincture of the finer human feelings would 
forbid such a thing is of no consequence to 
the framers of the present law. 

This particular tax feature aside, however, 
the Voluntary Trust is in effect a convenient 
form of agency, capable of much elabora- 
tion and adaptable to any purpose to which 
one may care to devote his wealth during 
his lifetime, and may contain what are, in 
effect, testamentary provisions continuing 
the trust long after his death. 

It is the purpose of this article merely 
to state in barest outline some of the more 
conspicuous features of this form of trust, 
and to answer a few of the questions aris- 
ing as to the tax liability of an estate so 
conveyed. The possible variety of form and 
application is too great to permit of detailed 
discussion in advance of the presentation of 


a particular situation. 











Men 
a more 


of business and finance must ‘supply 
definite leadership than they are 
doing if this country is to take its proper 
place in the world’s business and if pros- 


perity is to continue on a sound basis. The 


weakness of our statesmen and legislators 
makes it imperative that industrial and 
banking leaders assert themeslves unmis- 


takably with respect to the dangers that face 
us, especially in the agitation 
money,” economic isolation, and Class legis- 
lation, and with respect to the menace to our 
institutions offered by the Ku Klux Klan, 
labor union outrages and similar dangerous 
developments. 

In politics we find the demagogue taking 
a too prominent part in determining the na- 
tion’s affairs, while even our most careful 
lawmakers find it difficult to know just how 
to proceed. They seek to please labor and 
not to antagonize capital; they seek to sat- 
isfy at once the farmer and the manufac- 
turer; they are on the fence between those 
who wish to isolate the United States and 


for “soft 


those others who wish the nation to take its 
proper part in world affairs. They sway this 
way and that, not in accordance with their 
conscience, but in accordance with the popu- 
lar whim of the moment. 


CALL FOR CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP IN ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


FREDERICK W. GEHLE 
Vice-President, The Mechanics and Metals National Bank of New York 








It is essential, then, that our economic 
leaders assert themselves more positively in 
the interest of the nation’s welfare. More 
than ever this country needs men of the 
stamp of Carnegie, Morgan, Harriman and 
Rockefeller; men whose judgments rise 
above the whim of the moment and whose 
leadership will bring peace and _ reconcile- 
ment to a distracted world. 

The time is here when business and fi- 
nance must determine for our politicians the 
place which the United States shall take in 
reconstructing Europe and developing world 
markets. The market for one-half of our 
cotton, one-third of our wheat and a large 
portion of our manufactured products lies 
oversea, and unless we take a determined 
stand in the interest of helping Europe we 
shall witness a decay of our major indus- 
tries and an upheaval of our economic struc- 
ture. This is no time to preach internation- 
alism of the sentimental kind, but it is a 
time to define the part we shall take in in- 
ternational affairs, for as the only country 
of the world able to extend its strength for 
the welfare of others, we are being looked 
to from every direction for help and leader- 
ship.’—(From address before the Bankers 
Forum, New York Chapter, A. I. B., Febru- 
ary 28, 1923). 























WAY TO SUPREMACY IN 








INTERNATIONAL BANKING 


NEED OF CO-OPERATION AND STANDARDIZATION 


GEORGE L. LE BLANC 
Vice-President of The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


(Eprror’s Note: 


Ur. LeBlane occupies a foremost position among 
ties on foreign exchange and international banking. In_ his 


imerica’s authori- 


recent address before the 


Bankers’ Forum of New York he had an important message to convey as well as an appeal, 


namely, that the United States is in position to gain supremacy in the 


field of inter- 


national banking, but that this position cannot be secured without a greater degree of 


loyal co-operation among our international bankers and those 


end of America’s foreign business.) 


UT a few years ago our work was pri- 

marily confined to foreign exchange 

transactions. This was the time when 
the trader was king. To make a good trader 
the following ingredients were required: An 
excellent knowledge of the market, a point- 
er’s nose for picking up the right scent, and 
an acrobatic skill in handling telephone re- 
ceivers. No wonder then that it could be 
said that there were too many fingers on 
one hand to count the good traders. But the 
trader, in spite of his accomplishments, was 
looked upon by his president as an indis- 
pensable nuisance. He was accused of busi- 
ness malpractice; think of it, he dared to 
disregard the sacred code of banking ethics 
to the extent of bargaining with his 
or his buyer! But the wicked trader was 
good enough to be used as a selling argu- 
ment and the new business men did not fail 
to extol the 


seller 


foreign exchange service of 


their banks whenever they were attempting 
to convince a prospective client of the ex- 


cellency of their institution. So after all, 
the trader survived and those who survived 
were the hardy fellows who had nine lives 
in them. 

When the war came, we were but ill pre- 
pared. 
international banking is quite another, 


Foreign exchange is one thing, but 
The 
banks had not as yet produced as many in- 
ternational bankers as were needed. The 
private banking houses, it must be admitted, 
had a much better knowledge of foreign 
banking practice. They had foreign affilia- 
tions and also men whose banking education 
had been gained to a great extent in the 
European markets. But our banks accepted 
the challenge and foreign trading ripened 
into international banking. This evolution 
is a most important phenomenon. It was 


who handle the banking 


brought about by the 
of New York as a 
specially by the 


vrowing 
world 
dollar's 


importance 
center, and more 
supremacy. The 
more universal the dollar becomes as an in- 
ternational exchange medium, the 
eign exehange is needed. 

A world which would recognize the dollar 
as the currency unit par excellence would 
practically ignore any other currency. Now 
it becomes daily more pertinent that a good 
part of the world has chosen the dollar as 
its currency standard. In 
but one example 


for- 


less 


Austria—to give 
treasury bonds redeemable 
in dollars have offered at a dollar 
price. When one speaks of stabilization one 
instantly has in mind the actual value of 
the depreciated currency in terms of dollars. 
But this very supremacy of the dollar makes 
it daily more imperative that we perform, 
in as perfect a manner as possible, the by no 
means easy duties of an international bank- 
er. Let me repeat it again: At the present 
stage we have outgrown the foreign trading 
activities, and dollar financing has increased 
and will keep on increasing our international 
banking. 

Our prime object must be to give to this 
country an international banking service 
which will enable it to hold its premier po- 
sition in the international market. The co- 
operation of all banks is indispensable. 


been 


Handling World’s Trade Gratis 


I am not at all a pessimist. 
firmed optimist can 


Only a con- 
afford to be a foreign 
banker, but being a realist I am afraid that 
I do not exaggerate when I say that the 
foreign department is treated inside the bank 
as a stepchild, and in the market place as 
an enemy. I am not going to propose the 
formation of a benevolent association to pro- 
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tect the downtrodden foreign departments, 
but I desire to ask my colleagues to get to- 
and help themselves. 

We are practically handling the world's 
trade gratis. Our banks have been so eager 
in advertising our prowesses that they have 
finished by offering our services for the mere 


asking. 


gether 


A prominent business man told me 
that seven new business solicitors had called 
him offering him foreign service at 
lower rates than those charged by his bank, 
and that without having the slightest 
of the rates he was being charged. 

frankly, shall the 
mere inducement, a sales argument, 


upon 


idea 
Now, 
foreign department be- 
come a 
cleverly played upon by the urbane business 
solicitor? 

The foreign 
rendered 


business should be 
who devote their 
I do not hesitate to say that I 
would not like to see my boys enter upon a 
foreign banking career which, as it stands 
at present, means nothing but hard work; a 
whose casualty list is a very 
and whose list of real 
short Before the war the condi- 
our foreign exchange departments 
little better than those prevailing 
in steerage departments, and if we do not 


banking 
safe for 
lives to it. 


those 


career long 


one, successes is a 
very one, 
tions in 


were but 


take heed our international banking may be 


imperilled to the same extent. 

In all humility, we foreign bankers can 
claim that we have created an organism 
which was practically inexistent in our banks 
a few ago. And in the light of the 
banking history of the last few years, we 
may perhaps be even permitted to believe 
that our work was successful and most 
ful to the business community. Have we 
not then the right to ask for at least a most 
favored nation treatment? 


years 


use- 


How to Improve the Situation 


But if we desire to build upon strong 
foundations we must stand together; we 
must exchange our views, give and receive 
counsel, and listen in a spirit of good fel- 
lowship and broadmindedness to such sug- 
gestions as may tend to improve the situa- 
tion. I am sure that if the international 
bankers were given a chance to meet around 
a table it would be easy to establish stand- 
ard rates and it would not be long 
we would recognize an unwritten 
ethics. To bring about such a happy con- 
summation it is not necessary that we have 
recourse to a Landis or to a Hays. The 
Clearing House, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Bankers Association, could easily do 
for the foreign departments what they have 


before 
code of 


done for the domestic departments. In one 
word, the foreign departments can do very 
well without the of a 
but they must conclude among 
some sort of an entente cordiale. 

Lazare Carnot, who whipped into 
the raw recruits who were to form the arm- 
ies of the French Revolution, was called the 
Organisateur de la Victoire—the 
of victory—and not the 
army. 

The question is not to 
national banking. What 
organize a_ victorious, a 
We 


bossing 


super-Czar, 
themselves 


shape 


organizer 
organizer of the 
organize inter- 
we are after is to 

successful inter- 
organized 
offices and our traders’ rooms, our branches 
and our affiliations. Let us 
victory! Let us now see to it 
splendid efforts which were 
foreign departments of so 
banks, be strengthened by 
tion among ourselves! 

The demands upon our 
ments will, I am convinced, 
and heavier. We have to our 
agricultural surplus, and our industrial pro- 
duction and our mining output must per- 
torce seek foreign markets. 

My president, Mr. Alvin W. Krech, wrote 
the following terse lines in his New Year’s 
message : 

“Tsolation is possible in so far that a na- 
tion refused to put its signature upon a 
treaty; but economic isolation, the shutting 
off from the very life of the world, is un- 
thinkable.” 

More than ever the foreign departments in 
eur banks must be prepared. This country 
will not give up the position it has gained 
in the international markets, and it is be- 
eause foreign business cannot thrive with- 
out the assistance of its handmaiden, inter- 
national banking, that I plead the cause of 
international banking. 


national banking. have our 


organize 
that the 
made by the 
many of our 
a loyal co-opera- 


how 


foreign depart- 
become heavier 


dispose of 


& eo % 

“The Life Insurance Trust” was the sub- 
ject of an instructive address delivered re- 
cently by Harold E. Fraser, secretary of the 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, Wash., 
to the members of the Spokane Life Insur- 
ance Underwriters, which has been reprinted 
by the Union Trust Company in_ booklet 
form. 

Ralph Stone, president of the Detroit 
Trust Company, has been selected by the Re- 
publican State convention as one of the nom- 
inees for regent of the University of Michi- 
gan. Mr. Stone is a graduate from that in- 
stitution and has maintained a deep interest 
in its welfare. 

















COMPENSATING BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
EMPLOYEES FOR SECURING NEW BUSINESS 
A PLAN SUCCESSFULLY USED BY THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 


EDWIN BAXTER 
Vice-President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


(Eprror’s Note: This article contains valuable suggestions for bank or trust company 
managements which encourage their employees to secure new accounts or engage in “bust- 


ness getting contests.” 


results speak for themselves. 


Most of the “new business contests” are 
of immediate reward for securing new accounts. 
carefully devised system of compensation which is in operation throughout the year. 
Last year, for example, the 


based upon some system 
The plan described herein relates to a 
The 
Cleveland 


Trust Compan) 


employees brought in 22,000 accounts with more than $5,850,000 initial deposits at a cos! 
The by-products of loyalty and increased efficiency are also 


of little more than $17,000. 
discussed by Mr. Baxter.) 


WENTY-TWO thousand new accounts 
were brought to the Cleveland Trust 
Company during 1922 by its employees. 
For every one of them some employee was 
paid on a commission basis President Goff 
was proud of this record as a magnificent ex- 
pression of enthusiastic loyalty. He was even 
more gratified because it showed splendid ap- 
preciation of the policy of paying for the 
extra efforts that bring business to the bank. 
The number of banks that have this policy 
are still very small. When in 1919 Mr. Goff 
detailed three vice-presidents to devise a 
plan for regularly compensating employees 
for new business, they were unable to find 
any precedents among American banks. Since 
that time at least one other large bank has 
experimented with a similar plan. 
The grew out of the 
new business contests. 


idea now familiar 
About twenty years 
ago the Ceveland Trust Company was among 
the first banks to undertake such a contest. 
For a period of a good many years none were 
staged. In the tenth year of Mr. Goff’s ad- 
ministration, a committee of employees asked 
permission to conduct a campaign for new 
business, as an expression of their appre- 
ciation. Mr. Goff was fond of telling how 
he first refused to consider the idea, and 
was persuaded by repeated urgency to grant 
reluctant permission. That campaign, ex- 
tending over a five weeks’ period beginning 
early in December, 1917, resulted in 4,000 
new accounts with $400,000 of initial depos- 
its. The following year the request was again 
made by the employees on their own initia- 


tive, with the splendid result of 8,000 new 
accounts and $825,000 of initial deposits. 
This impressive demonstration met an un- 
expected response. Prizes had been offered 
and won by individuals and teams in these 
‘Booster Campaigns.” Mr. Goff said: “If 
these boys and girls are willing to go out and 
spend nights and Sundays to bring business 
to us, they deserve to be paid for it, whether 
they succeed in winning a prize or not.” 
So the three vice-presidents were instructed 
to work out a plan. Most of the officers felt 
Wouldn’t the constant offer 
of extra pay for new business tend to make 
some employees neglect their regular tasks? 
Wouldn’t the man who was a very capable 
bookkeeper, but a 
discouraged ? 


some qualms. 


very poor salesman, be 
How could a questionable or 
disputed claim for credit for a new account 
be adjudged? Wouldn't there be a tendency 
to claim undeserved credit? What possible 
basis could there be for determining the 
value of a new account—or worse. of a 
will naming the executor? 

To all of which Mr. Goff calmly replied, 
“We will consider all of the objections, but 
we won't allow any difficulty to prevent us 
from doing justice to those who have been 
willing to work overtime to 
business. We must 
encouragement.” 


company as 


bring us new 


show appreciation and 


Principal Features of the Plan 


So after much travail a plan for tenta- 
tive operation was agreed upon. Surprisingly 
it worked and very little change has been 








The 


necessary. 
plan are: 


principal features of the 
(1) For every item of new business secured 
wholly or parvially through any effort of 
an employee or employees (not officers) 
a sum of money is awarded, which rep- 
resents a fair share of the profit esti- 
mated to accrue to the company for the 
first year the business is on our books. 


The awards are made by a 

of officers which has discretion: 

(a) ‘To determine whether or not any 
item of new business was secured 
wholly or partly through the efforts 
of any employee or employees. 

(b) To apportion compensation between 
any two or more employees who may 
have worked to secure any item of 
business. 


committee 


(c) To order paid to any employee a 
part of the compensation adjudged 
to be proper for that item of busi- 
ness, if it has been secured in part 
through his efforts and in part 
through the efforts of officers or 
of such employees of the Develop- 
ment Department as are not 
mitted to receive compensation in 
addition to their salary. 

(3) While a definite schedule of minimum 
awards cannot be made for all kinds of 
new business, the following schedule is 
followed for accounts: 

(a) For each commercial account with 
initial deposit not than $100, 
secured by an employee, $1.00 is paid 
as soon as possible after the end of 
the month in which the account is 
onvened, and this amount is increased 
at the end of six months by one-half 
of one per cent. of the estimated 
average balance for the first year. 

(b) For each savings account with an 
initial deposit not less than $5.00, se- 
cured by an employee, $0.50 is paid 
as soon as possible after the end of 
the month in 
opened ; 


per- 


less 


which the account is 

and for every savings ac- 
count secured by an employee, what- 
ever the amount of the initial de- 
posit, at the end of six months one- 
half of one per cent. of the esti- 
mated average balance for the first 
year is also paid. 

In the daily report of new accounts from 
each of the more than fifty offices of the 
company, opposite each account secured by 
an employee is written his or her name. 
From these the depositor’s name and initial 
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deposit are posted on a card maintained for 
each employee. Every month there is drawn 
off, on separate smaller cards, the 
(and numbers of savings accounts) 
have then been six months on our books. Each 
office is required to set down the average 
monthly balances on these cards. It is as- 
sumed that the average balance for the first 
six months will be the average balance for 
the year. The supplementary award of 
one-half of one per cent. of this average is 
then paid to each employee, the bank so 
sharing approximately equally with the em- 
ployee the first profits on the busi- 
ness. 


names 
which 


year’s 


Brings Out Loyalty and Salesmanship 


This plan has unquestionably served two 
purposes. Jt has increased the annual vol- 
ume of new business. More important, it 
has strengthened the morale of the em- 
ployees; they appreciate the spirit of an in- 


stitution that is willing to give substantial 
recognition to extra efforts in its behalf. 
Even those who have small capacity and 


small opportunity to get new customers, far 
from being or disgruntled, are 
appreciative of the spirit and intent of the 
plan. They know that faithful and efficient 
labor in their own tasks receives its meed 
of recognition in salary and promotion. In 
many of them the awards for new business 
have brought out latent salesmanship. 
There were loyal and 
ployees who said: “It 
extra 


discouraged 


conscientious em- 
is our duty, without 
reward, to get all the business we 
can for the bank; the payment of commis- 
sions will seem to cheapen the faithful per- 
formance of this duty.” To them we said: 
“A check for awards may be a very effective 
reminder that getting new business is not 
only a duty but should be a pleasure, and 
can be and should be profitable.” That this 
reminder is effective has been proved by our 
experience. Our were getting 
new business before the plan went into effect 
and in steady volume; but the volume has 
increased very markedly. And the 
not great, for we are not paying in these 
awards a margin of profit such as is neces- 


employees 


eost is 


sary to the agencies which undertake to se- 
cure new accounts for banks at a 
$3.50 per account or more. 


cost of 


There is sometimes a suspicion that a con- 
siderable part of this would have 
come to tke bank if no awards were paid. 
It is true that many employees would have 
continued to make efforts to get 
new business for no reward other than 


business 


successful 
Sat- 
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isfaction and the lope of promotion. It is 
possibly true that customers 
brought to us by our employees would have 
come to the bank without solicitation. But 
the added vitality, reflected in the better 
than average rate of growth in deposits, rep- 
resents che difference between the ordinary 
institution and the conspicuously success- 
ful one, and it is worth all we pay for it. 


some of the 


Predicated on ‘“‘Honor System’’ 


And the abuses, if any, are negligible. 
During the first year of operation employees 
were asked to fill out a slip showing what 
they had done to secure each new account, 
and giving their reasons for believing that 
the business came to the bank as a result 
of their efforts. At the end of that year it 
was felt and safe to put the whole 
plan on the “honor system.” All employees 
were reminded that it was not proper to ask 
a hew depositor to 


wise 


credit to an em- 
ployee when opening an account, unless the 
deposit was made as a result of the em- 
ployee’s effort, or came to the bank by rea- 
son of personal friendship for the employee. 
Each employee was asked to make no claim 
for credit unless he could answer “No” to 
this question: “Would the business have 
come to The Cleveland Trust Company if 
I had said nothing to the depositor?’ This 
is the test question. 

The which the Committee on 
awards is obliged to make special decisions 
have never been many, and are fewer as the 
years go on. 


more 


give 


eases in 


There are cases where two or 
employees, or an employee and an 
officer, have each done some intelligent work 
on a “prospect” and each may honestly be- 
result of 
his efforts exclusively. The depositor him- 
self might be hard put to it to say which 
of them had actually determined his action. 
It is recognized that in such cases the 
Awards Committee must exercise its best 
judgment, and that its allocation of the 
credit and award may be merely a matter of 
faulty opinion. But the good faith of the 
committee has never been questioned, nor has 
there been any real complaint as to its de- 
cisions. 


lieve that the business came as a 


< 


Results Achieved 


The results speak for themselves. 

In 1920 awards were paid for 14,906 new 
accounts with initial deposits of $3,531,000, 
the awards totalling $11,900. In 1921, de- 
spite conditions, 12,605 new accounts with in- 
itial deposits of $3,664,000 were paid for by 
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awards of $14,800. The larger payment rep- 
resented partly an increase in the rate of 
supplementary awards; but indicated also 
that the monthly balances -were larger than 
the previous year; the accounts on the aver- 
age grew more. The past year the employees 
brought 22.000 accounts with more than $5,- 
850,000 initial deposits at a eost of a little 
over $17,000. 

The “Booster Campaigns” have continued 
each year, being undertaken upon the initia- 
tive of the employees’ own organization, The 
Cleveland Trust Club. The objective has 
usually been based on a quota of ten new 
accounts with $1,000 total initial deposits for 
each employee. During the hard conditions 
at the end of 1921, the quotas were estab- 
lished by the Committee” of em- 
ployees with fear and trembling, and Presi- 
dent Goff had to conceal some strong misgiv- 
ings in giving his permission for the 
paign at all. <A failure would have been a 
sad anticlimax for four conspicuously suc- 
cessful campaigns. But the “Boosters” came 
through triumphant, this year estab- 
lished the larger quota on the usual 
with supreme confidence. 

The 1326 employees (including some 300 
employees of merged institutions) set out 
to get $1,326,000 in When the 
totals were cast up on the last day it was 
found that the 1326 had produced $3,629,000, 
of which the officers (not included in the 
teams and not contestants for prizes) had 
brought in less than $500,000, and the balance 
more than double the quota, was brought by 
the members of the club. 

Every one of the Boosters received an in- 
itial award for the accounts he got, and a 
supplemental award at the end of six months 
based on the average 
counts, 


“Booster 


“am- 


and 


basis 


deposits. 


balances in his ac- 
He may not have won a prize, but 
his efforts are rewarded. The effect is good 
on the “Booster Campaigns ;” it is better on 
the average employee. 

Even the skeptical officers have been con- 
vinced that the system of compensation for 
all new business secured by 
proved its wisdom. 


employees has 


Stockholders of the Bessemer Trust Com- 
pany of Braddock, Pa., have authorized a 
stock dividend of 100 per cent. out of earn- 
ings, increasing capital to $250,000 with 
earned surplus of $125,000. 


The capital of the East Pittsburgh Savings 
and Trust Company has been increased from 
$125,000 to $200,000. 
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PURCHASE, 





EXCHANGE OF TRUST 


INVESTMENTS 
AVOIDING PITFALLS AS TAUGHT BY EXPERIENCE 


M. P. CALLAWAY 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


HE subject that I am asked to open 
has so many phases, that is, the sale, 
purchase and exchange of trust invest- 
ments, that I will confine myself solely to a 
brief statement of 


how I think we may 
avoid some of the liabilities that rest upon 
the trust companies in ever-increasing 


and I will not 
the details of thi 
We all know 
rests upon us in 
mendous, 


weight, attempt to go into 
subject. 

nat this responsibility that 
handling securities is tre- 
It other departments would realize 
the fact that when in your trust department, 
you have one hundred million or two hundred 
million of seeurities, or other large 
there is a liability there for not selling a 
security at the right time or holding a secur- 
ity when it should not be held, or that per- 
haps a series of bonds have been called, or 
a dozen other circumstances that we all 
know that I could mention, where the 
earnings of a department for an entire year 
might be swept out, besides the great un- 
pleasant notoriety we get whenever there is 
an objection to one of our accountings, it 
would be helpful in avoiding these risks. 

I will give you a few suggestions that are 
practical, I believe, as to avoiding these pit- 
falls. We owe these two duties, of course: 
We owe a duty to ourselves to avoid these 
great losses, due to the responsibility that 
upon us. We also owe a duty to the 
cestui qui trustee to see that the estate is 
preserved in value as much as is possible, 
and investments made at the right time. 

So I will tell you how’ experience has 
that we avoid these dangers. 
My experience has taught me that most of 
the dangers we run into, in handling trust 
because a trust is allowed to 
go to sleep, or the securities are put in the 
box, as one of the gentlemen said this morn- 
ing, in discussing another subject, in the 
old-fashioned way of handling trust securi- 


sums 


and 


rests 


taught can 


securities, is 


ties. 





(Address at Mid-Winter Trust Company Conference) 


What I do say relates more largely to a 
large institution in so far as the outline is 
concerned, but it is absolutely as applicable 
to a trust company that has only one officer, 
a trust officer who, perhaps, looks after the 
estates and handles all of the investments. 
It can be trimmed to suit whatever situation 
it is necessary to apply it to. 


Estate Card and Trust Sheet 

Now, when an estate comes in, either by 
the way of a trust or the way of an execu- 
torship, if you will have an estate card made 
out, showing the complete investment, or if 
it is a voluntary trust or a trust in any 
other form, the market values of that par- 
ticular day, of the securities that come in 
to you. That estate card is then passed in 
to your investment department, although as 
I say the man that makes out the card may 
be also the only man in the investment de- 
partment. 3ut the principle is exactly the 
same. 

When the estate sheet is thus set out, it 
is turned in to the trust officer, the invest- 
ment officer, and there should be at once 
made out another card for the system which 
shows separately each of your securities by 
name and by corporation. Those cards are 
then set apart, or that record is then set 
apart, with that group of securities to which 
that particular security belongs, railroads, or 
any particular subject—copper, sugar, or 
whatever it might be—so that you have run- 
ning currently, all the time, in front of you 
a statement showing all of the securities be- 
longing to one estate or one trust: and on 
the other hand, all of those securities an- 
alyzed into the particular groups to which 
they may belong. 


Analysis of Securities 

The trust 
analyzed 
determine 


officer then has these securities 
department to 
securities 


by his 
first 


analytical 


whether the may 























































properly be 
particular 


held under the terms of the 
trust. The fact as to whether 
they may be held or not are set out in this 
estate card which is held entirely separate 
from the other records of your estate trust 
department. Then if 
that are to be sold or 


there are securities 
that can’t be held, or 
that require the discretion or the judgment 
of your institution as to whether they should 
be sold, a list should be 


form of a separate report. 


made up in the 
That report then 
goes to a committee of your directors; and 
I urge you that if you have no committee 
of your directors appointed specifically for 
the duty of once a week, or oftener, going 
over all of recommendations of your 
trust department, you should establish it as 
soon as possible. 


these 


It is one way of discharg- 
ing that great legal liability that rests upon 
you; because when those directors have 
upon the question as to whether a 
security should be sold or held you have es- 
tablished in written form evidence that there 
has been exercised the 
institution. 

These 
written 


passed 


discretion of your 
recommendations are made up in 
form in your trust department, 
through your investment section, passed upon 
in consultation with this 
minutes kept of them. 


committee and 


Report Passed on by Board of Directors 

My experience, again referring to personal 
experience, in trying cases of this sort, has 
been that 
in showing 


there has been difficulty 
affirmatively that the trust 
company has exercised its proper. dis- 
cretion and has record of it. So 
therefore, not only do you get the expert 
knowledge and opinion gf your directors, 
but you get a written record in the minutes 
of that committee. And in the 


some 


institution 


to which I belong, that report is passed upon 
by the executive committee or 
directors as a whole. 

disapprove the action 


the board of 
They either approve or 

that has been taken 
department and by the Com- 
mittee of Directors as to those particular se- 
curities, snd when that is done you have the 
united voice of the whole institution as to 
whether or not what has been done has 
been proper and in the exercise of the best 
judgment of the institution. 


in the trust 


Periodic Review of Estate Securities 

Having done this preliminary work, your 
estate card should be set forward for peri- 
odic review If it is not an estate to which 
there are troublesome questions, it may be 
entirely sufficient to satisfy 


legal require- 
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ments to Pave that estate come up for thor- 
ough analysis and review twice a year, In 
that case you would set it forward for six 
months. If it is more troublesome set it for- 
ward say for three months. That is, bear 
in mind, the estate as a whole. But you will 
find, having allocated into the separate sub- 
jects the more securities that 
you hold in that estate, that those subjects 
will come up for frequent review. 
ticular trust might 
illustration, Interborough securities or St. 
Paul securities, where you will 
watch the development of the situation, or 
where your committee may feel that the 
conditions are that in justice to the 
estate you should not at the time dispose of 
certain want that par- 
ticular line of securities reviewed every two 
weeks, or once a 

$y having into separate 
subjects and your trust or invest- 
ment department will then have an opportu- 
nity of analyzing that particular subject, 
and the securities in that subject at very fre- 
quent iniervals. In the year, 
all of the securities will have been reviewed 
by not only the investment trust department, 
but by the Committee of Directors and even 
by the executive committee, speaking for the 
whole institution. 


troublesome 


In a par- 
you have. as an 


desire to 


such 


securities, you may 


week, if you see fit. 
them allocated 


groups, 


course of a 


Advice on Different 
Securities 


Expert Classes of 

You will have your troublesome questions 
on all which may be 
giving you trouble, coming up constantly be- 


ciasses of securities 
fore your investment section and before your 
directors. Now if have a considerable 
trust business, will find it profitable 
to have each trust assigned to a particular 
man in your division—not the 
personal trust 


you 
you 


man in the 
looking after the 
current work, but some man or men in your 
analytical department or in your investment 
department—accounts that you find from 
experience they are capable of handling in 
a given length of time. 

To that man is reported the called bonds 
and rights 


cause, 


division 


declared for 
bear in mind, if 


stockholders. Be- 
you fail to collect 
those bonds when they are called, you lose 
that interest. If vou fail to exercise those 
rights which you hold in 
trust, should you happen to overlook it and 
it is too late, you are liable. There should 
be reported constantly, daily, to the particu- 
lar clerk or man who has that account in 
charge, matters that affect the particular se- 
curities in his That, of 


acerue to stock 


charge. course, 
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would include receiverships, reorganizations 
and anything of interest that applies to your 
particular securities. 

That information immediately, as you see, 
flows into the investment trust officer. He 
consultation with the vice-presi- 
dent or his president, not wait for the week- 
ly action of the directors. It may be neces- 
It gives them the op- 
portunity of doing that. They may wish to 
sell at a 


may, in 


sary to act at once. 


mement’s notice. 


When to Make Purchase, Sale or Exchange 


out that line of effort, you 
front of your investment 
trust officer practically every security, prac- 
tically every particular situation that affects 
each particular trust and the responsibility 
company. sy having 
cards set forward for periodic review, irre- 


By carrying 


always have in 


these security 


of the 
spective of whether there is a single change 
made in the securities or not, except and also 
having in particular estates, for weekly no- 
tice or 


menthly notice, situations that may 
apply to certain particular securities, and 
then, in addition, having your topical sub- 


jects that you wish to consider as a whole, 
and through grouping of your cards or what- 
ever method you may use, where you can see 
estate in your entire de- 
partment that may have the bonds or stocks 


at a glance every 


of that particular class, you have in front 
of you practically all the time a complete 
picture. 

When you can show, at the end of a 


time, a written memorandum of your analy- 
sis department, of your investment depart- 
ment, of your trust department, to your di- 
rectors’ committee, and in the minutes of 
that committee, which handed in full 
to your executive committee and either ap- 
proved or disapproved by them, you will have 
evidence in conerete form at all times of 
the best judgment and the talent of 
your entire company; and you have a legal 
then to difficulties 


are 


best 


answer any that come 
Jo, to any dissatisfied beneficiary or cestui 
qui trust who may think you have failed 


in your duty. 

In that way, you are able to discharge a 
greater duty than that owed to yourself, and 
that is your duty to the trust. It will 
able you io determine whether should 
get out of industrials or some other 
at this time. You can have all industrials 
before you. If you think it is well to sell 
Liberty Bonds you bought cheaply, 
then you Jave them all before you. Or, you 
may determine that it is a time to 


en- 
you 


class 


those 


good 
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go into shert term securities, or to sell out 


your railroads or whatever other class of 
securities you think it advisable to sell, 
for the benefit of the estate. In this meth- 


od that I have briefly set out for you, if you 
have it set up in that fashion, you have 
those opportunities before you at all times 
and are able not only to protect 
but to benefit the estate. 


yourself 


ANNUAL REPORT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


CORPORATION 
Survey of the financial and physical po- 
sition of the General Motors Corporation. 


as contained in 
dent 


the annual report of Presi- 
du Pont, for the year ended 
December 31, 1922, affords abundant proof of 
the strength and resourcefulness with which 
this corporation through the ad- 
justments of the past five years in the au- 


tomobile industry. During that period the 


Pierre SS. 


has come 


corporation has expanded its plant invest- 
ment five times under a program that was 


completely financed as work progressed. Ex- 
cepting for the year 1921 earnings have been 


satisfactory; total earnings for the years 
from 1919 to 1922 amounting to $205,735,- 
000 after deducting ‘extraordinary losses. 


The plants of the corporation are today in 
excellent shape and working capital is suf- 
ficient for present production. The finan- 
cial statement of the General Motors Corpor- 
ation may be considered remarkably clean 
with current assets undoubtedly liquid and 
written at conservative values. The net sales 
in the year ended 
$463,.706,733, 


highest 


December 31, 1922, were 
and sales of units, 456,763—the 
figure in its history. After all 
including a deduction of $4.555.796 
to cover prior year losses in excess of re- 
serves, surplus available for dividends was 
$51,496,136. Te regular dividends on the 
preferred and debenture stocks required $6,- 
429,228; there remained $45,066,908, equiva- 


charges, 


of no par value common stock. After the 


payment of a special dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the common stock, there 
ried to surplus account $34,889,791. 


was car- 

The excess of current 
liabilities December 31, 1922, was $126,476.- 
237, as compared to $96,581,578 December 3 
1921. Cash in bank 
drafts, $13,179,664; inventories of materials, 
$117,417,823. Current liabilities inelude ac- 
counts pavable $34,812,441, as compared to 
$15,640,429 December 31, 1921. 


assets over current 


"edd dra 


92. 
ta.dov, 





was § sight 
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Babson says— 
1923 Will Reward Discrimination” 


What better way to interpret 
this prophecy than to apply it to 
business buildingplans? For1923 
will surely reward the bank that 
chooses the best methods for 
developing the business it already 
has and for acquiring more. 

Literature under considera- 
tion will be examined carefully 
as to skill in presentation, style 
and truthfulness. 


“You should” and “One 
must” preachments and sermons 
will be excluded. The exhorta- 
tion and trite expressions of the 
novice will give way to dynamic 
thought, richness of expression 
and simplicity of style and lan- 
guage, which mark the work of 
trained writers. 

Word pictures and artists’ 
illustrations will have the realistic 
warmth of human beings, and 
will supplant pictures of dummies 
and puppets—stiff, wooden fig- 
ures, the work of tyro artists. 

In a word, the discriminating 
banker will choose literature with 
character and personality to rep- 
resent his bank through the 


printed word just as he would 
desire an.oral presentation to do 
the bank credit. 


Not only bank literature, but 
methods of using it effectively, 
will have to stand the test of 
discrimination. 


‘Distribution plans, based on 
a thorough field analysis, will be 
studied with a view to “hitting 
the bulls-eye”” with every piece 
of literature. Most banks will 
find it immediately profitable and 
less speculative to cultivate, first, 
its present depositors and to de- 
velop the business already on its 


books. 


Bankers will demand to be 
shown actual resultsaccomplished 
with plans under consideration. 
They will demand a plan which 
includes a way to check results 
accurately, and which includes 
service and co-operation to the 
completion of the operation. 


Discriminating bankers coun- 
sel with the Harvey Blodgett 
Company before embarking on 
their business building programs. 


Harvey Blodgett Company 


Business Building for Banks and Trust Companies 


Executive and Sales Offices 
University and Wheeler Avenues, St. Paul 
District Offices 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 


q 23 West Forty-third Street, New York 
Old South Building, Boston 


Citizens National Bank Building, Los Angeles 
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A SATISFACTORY SYSTEM OF TRUST ACCOUNTING 


SHOWING CONDITION OF ESTATE OR TRUST 


Assistant Secretary, The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


HE great difficulty with trust account- 
ing is that every estate, trust 


or safe- 
account is entirely separate 
and distinct from every other such account, 
and each has its own complexities and pe- 
culiarities, yet all must be reduced to a 
common routine of administration and the 
transactions of each recorded under a com- 
mon system—otherwise we should have to 
have a separate set of and 


keeping 


books records 


for each account, which is manifestly im- 
possible. 
It is also desirable that any system of 


trust accounting should be simple, yet com- 
prehensive and should avoid duplication of 
records as much as possible, and should be 
so arranged that it can be operated with a 
minimum of clerical and bookkeeping forces. 
It is, of course, impossible, in the short time 
at my disposal, to go into very much detail 
in regard to of accounting. The 
company which I represent, however, through 
the use of loose-leaf and card and 
particularly through the use of special type- 
writing machines 


systems 


records, 


which record the same 
transaction in a number of different ways 


at the same time, by the use of carbon coun- 
terparts, has worked out a system which we 
have found very satisfactory and which I 
shall briefly explain to you. 


System Employed by Equitable Trust 
Company 

The first record in the opening of an ac- 
count is the new account sheet, which gives 
the title of the account, the file number and 
the details of the requirements, so that each 
division may properly take up its duties. 
Usually the next entry is the receipt of se- 
curities. The original entry of the securities 


is on a vault ticket which is in triplicate 
form, covering— 

1. The transaction ticket, or the reeords 
from which the bookkeeper posts. This 


ticket is also used in preparing the neces- 
sary tickler cards showing the maturity of 
due dates. 


investments and the interest 
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2. The auditor's which is for- 
warded direct by the officer authorizing the 
transaction to the auditor. 

3. The vault ticket, which is signed by 
the control officers and forwarded direct by 
them to the auditor for a complete audit. 

The tickler cards hereinbefore mentioned 
are separated into the various kinds of in- 
vestments, to wit: bond, stock and bond and 
mortgage, with separate tabs for interest or 
dividend due dates. Each of these tickler 
ecards is given a number which is posted in 
a tickler further check on the 
maturity of interest and principal. 

At this time, I might say that securities 
are carried for control purposes on the se- 
curity ledger at par value. 

The next entry to take into consideration 
is the cash entry. The original entry is from 
tickets which are posted in the cash ledger, 
the principal and income accounts being 
separated. As a great majority of the en- 
tries which appear on the cash ledger repre- 
sent interest or dividend collections, we have 
inaugurated a system so that our tickets are 
made in from one to eight counterparts, ac- 
cording to the need. These tickets are 
printed in a large sheet and are perforated 
between each ticket and come in long rolls, 
so that it is possible to use the same in a 


control, 


book as a 


special typewriting machine which is so 
designed that the carbon need not be re- 


moved from between the tickets for each 
new set. I believe the machine is an ordi- 
nary. typewriting machine with the Fanfold 
Type attachment. 

Remittances of income to trust beneficia- 
ries are made in such a way that a statement 
of the transaction is part of the check, which 
statement, however, is detachable from the 
check before the deposit by the beneficiary ; 
and has a youcher receipt for the benefi- 
ciary’s signature; a debit ticket; and an 
auditor's control. These entries are prepared 


in one writing. Checks are mailed in a 
window envelope. This covers the method 
for handling ordinary cash and _ security 
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CHARTERED 1822 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William Street, New York 
LONDON Branch: 475 Fifth Avenue, at 41st Street PARIS 


15 Cockspur Street, S. W. I. 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 


3 Rue D’Antin 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit payable throughout the world 
Commercial Letters of Credit for Importations and Exportations of Merchandise 
Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange 
Cable Transfers to all Countries 


HROUGH its offices in London, working in close touch with correspondents all 
over Europe, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company is in position to be ot 
exceptional service to Trust Companies in the transaction of foreign business for them- 


selves or their customers. 


In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains a representative who can 
receive your clients’ mail and cables and give personal attention to your banking 
interests through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 


transaction. Real estate and bond and 
mortgages are handled with supplemental 


records. 


A True Picture of the Estate or Trust 

The accounting of estates and trusts pre- 
sents the additional problem of keeping the 
records in such a manner that they will at 
all times show a true picture of the condi- 
tion of the estate or trust, so that every 
asset, receipt or expenditure shall instantly 
be available to the officers in charge, and 
further, that accountings for the court or 
the parties in interest may be prepared from 
such records with a minimum of effort and 
delay. We use, therefore, for such accounts, 
a double entry ledger system in card form 
which is posted from the original tickets. 
The cards used are separated as follows: 


The Corpus Card 

A corpus eard—which also acts as a finder, 
and in addition shows the powers of invest- 
ment; bond ecard; stock card; bond and 
mortgage card; real estate card and general 
asset card; with other cards for miscellane- 
ous debits and credits. Each of these cards 
has a place provided on the back thereof for 
the income received from the particular in- 
vestment. 


While the keeping up of a system of this 
kind requires considerable time, neverthe- 
less we have found that it has many advan- 
tages. The advantages, briefly, are— 

1. The records of the estates or trust are 
always up to date; 

2. It takes a great deal less time to pre- 
pare an account; 

3. An examination can be more readily 
made of the trust assets. 

I have brought with me samples of all 
the forms used, and if anyone is interested 
in examining the same, I will be only too 
glad to show them and_explain their work- 
ing in greater detail. If anyone has a dif- 
ferent system which he thinks works more 
advantageously, I know we will all be glad 
to hear it. 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
of New York has published a booklet con- 
taining practical questions and answers 
dealing with the New York State income 
tax laws.. 

The late William K. Vanderbilt, who died 
in Paris in July, 1920, left an estate valued 
at $54,530,000, according to a recently com- 
pleted appraisal for tax purposes. 





Caution 


Caution is care. It does not hinder, nor does 
it cause loss of time. It watches, it sees, it 
commands. Its one purpose is to lead the 
ship of business to success. It is common 
sense on the navigating bridge. 





Business leaders recognize the present as a 
time of promise. But they preach CAU- 
TION. Their advice is to resist temptations 
to heed boom talk; to seek sure profits and 
not to speculate; move solidly, rather than 
swiftly; to be vigilant. 





Business vigilance is impossible without facts 
and figures—complete, up-to-the-minute 
and dependable. Out-of-date figures, incom- 
plete facts! They are the dead eyes of blind 
business. They are dangerous. 








Sound methods of Cost Accounting are the 
one source of reliable facts and figures—the 
vigilant eyes of CAUTION on the navigat- 
ing bridge. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 





NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE sT. Lovis DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE CENVER 
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SPECIALISTS IN MASSAC 
TRUST AND 
ESTATE MATTERS 


HE task of settling es- 
tates and handling Trusts 


tz 
DI LD ae, 


grows more and more in- 


OD (ih 78? Lf 
a ey (am / ae (ae ae 


volved from year to year 


os 


because of new and compli- 
cated tax and other laws. 


Our organization keeps Me 4- 
in constant touch with Cea 


a Jas 


all new legislation and conditions that affect es- 


tate and Trust properties. We have the knowl- 
edge that comes from 45 years of active experi- 
ence in this kind of business. 

We act as Agent, Attorney, Custodian of Prop- 
erty, Executor, and Trustee under will and Trust 
agreements. Individuals and corporations having 
fiduciary business in Massachusetts are invited to 
correspond with the president or other officers of 


the Company. Charles E. Rogerson, President 


BosTON SAFE DEposIT & 


=» TRUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


CA Arcn and Devonsnine Streets Boston 6 


We have over 800 Personal Trust Estates aggregating $73,000,000, 
the result of our 45 years’ experience in managing Trust business. 



















ESTATE TAX PROBLEMS AFFECTING FIDUCIARIES 
NEEDLESS BURDENS IMPOSED BY NON-RESIDENT TAXES 
P. E. GODRIDGE 





Assistant Trust Officer, Bankers Trust Company of New York 


SELDOM 


dressing 


have the opportunity of ad- 
such a distinguished gathering 

as this, and while ordinarily I have the 
ability to talk without referring to notes, I 
feel more or less stagestruck in the presence 
of such an intelligent audience. Therefore, 
with your permission, I shall read an ar- 
ticle recently written by me on the subject 
of Estate Tax Problems. 

We are all more or less familiar with the 
growth of inheritance and estate taxes; how 
first the Federal Government adopted them 
as a war measure, then gradually the States, 
one by one, first taxing the right of stran- 
more remote relatives to share in 
a decedent's then the nearer collat- 
eral relatives, and finally the surviving hus- 
band or wife and children. In the 
ning those States that were first in the field 
in adopting these taxes confined them to the 
resident decedents. Then, 
State passed a law taxing the transfer, or 
the right of an executor to receive the prop- 
erty of a non-resident. Of other 
“modern” States were not slow to follow the 
lead thus established and soon passed simi- 
lar laws. 

Subsequently, 


gers and 


estate, 


begin- 


estates of some 


course, 


New York and many New 
England States repentingly repealed the un- 
just non-resident tax, but as all the other 
States having similar laws did not “hit the 
trail,” the taxes were re-enacted. Montana 
now steps to the forefront, and imposes an 
inheritance tax on stock of a 
decedent, merely because the corporation 
transacts business within her borders. If 
this race for revenue raising methods keeps 
up, how long will it be before some State will 
attempt to impose a tax on the right of its 
citizens to accept a legacy bequeathed bj) 
non-resident decedents? 

Let us now determine who are the prin- 
cipal sufferers under our present system, and 
then relate the chief troubles of each. The 
burden of non-resident taxation falls chiefly 
on the following classes: (A) On 


non-resident 


corpora- 


tions whose stocks are owned by a non-resi- 
dent decedent; (B) On the States themselves 
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in collecting the tax; (C) On the executors 
in complying with the tax laws; (D) On 
the legatees paying the tax. 

The burdens imposed upon a corporation 
whose owned by a non-resident is 
ordinarily slight, yet sometimes may be ex- 
pensive. Due to the complexity of transfer 
tax laws, and to the penalties and liabilities 
imposed thereunder, expert legal advice is 
required to pass upon most transfers from 
decedent's Important corporate ac- 
tion, requiring the vote or consent of all or 
a majority of stockholders may be held up 
indefinitely by reason of the delay in obtain- 
ing from the tax authorities the requisite 
“waiver” consenting to the transfer of stock 
out of a non-resident decedent’s name. 

The principal burden felt by the State is 
the cost of collecting the tax. The system 
adopted by most States requires almost the 
same formalities with non-resident estates as 
with residents. Then, too, the tax is usu- 
ally pro rata basis, ie., in 
the proportion that the property within the 
State bears to the entire net estate wher- 
ever situated, and the tax determined in 
amount depending on the relation of the 
legatee to the testator. This system is very 
expensive especially for a State like New 
Jersey which examines nearly every impor- 
tant will and inventory in the United States, 
because of the large number of corporations 
organized under her laws. The cost of col- 
lecting the tax is out of all proportion to the 
yield. Some tax officials estimate that it 


stock is 


estate. 


assessed on a 


costs as much as fifteen per cent. of the 
total amount of the non-resident tax col- 
lected. It would, therefore, appear that 


the States should welcome a remedy which 
would relieve this uneconomic condition. 


Burdens Imposed Upon Executors 
Now we come to the 
all interested in, and 
In this connection, we want to 
that, notwithstanding the vast increase in 
the amount of work imposed upon executors 
through the impositions of estate and inheri- 


part which we are 
that is the executors. 
remember 
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tance tax 
statutory 


laws and income 
commissions of 
Stone has informed us 


the 
Mr. 
this afternoon, have 
remained constant, in practically every State. 

What are these burdens imposed upon 
executors? At present, there is no uniform 
rule by which the tax is levied or assessed, 
consequently, as a fundamental rule, an ex- 
ecutor must ascertain and meet the require- 
ments of each State in which the 
has property in order to obtain 
and in State the tax is measured by 
different rule and computed by a different 
method. This places the burden upon the 
executor of supplying each State with cer- 
tified copies of the will and preparing and 
filing each State’s form of inventory, listing 
in detail the entire assets of the estate, and 
full particulars debts and other 
deductions. In almost every estate, the situ- 
ation arises where the expense of complying 
with the tax requirements of 
far exceeds the amount of tax—if any is 
payable. States will not deal with 
executors direct and require the proceedings 
conducted by an attorney. 
are few 


tax laws, 


executors, as 


testator 
possession, 
each 


regarding 


some State 


Some 


Fortunately there 
States like Missouri, where a local 
administrator must be appointed mainly for 
the purpose of collecting the inheritance tax. 
His fees, of must be paid by the 
estate and sometimes the rate exceeds that 
allowed by the court to the home executor! 


course, 


Another source of annoyance is the ques- 
tion of double domicile—e.g., 
as the Frick and Hetty Green cases, where 


such instances 


two States 
resident of 
remedy 


each claim the 
their 
described 


decedent 

respective States. The 
below will not help this 
situation; we must look for the adoption of 
uniform laws to accomplish this. 


was a 


Non-Resident Tax Situation 


Probably the most aggravating feature of 
the non-resident tax situation is the serious 
delay and resulting loss to the estate. Most 
trust companies, to emphasize efficient cor- 
porate administration, strive their best to 
wind up an estate as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. How frequently are our hands tied 
as a result of some petty taxation require- 
ment! Still more vexatious are those cases 
where the tax has very trivial, but 
where the loss, due to inability to sell and 
deliver securities, 
From an 
convinced 


been 


has been quite 
executor’s standpoint, we 
that there is objection to 
the interference with the administration of 
estates occasioned by the various laws than 
to the payment of the tax. 

The legatees of an 


serious. 
are all 
more 


estate—and how fre 
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quently théy are the widow 
are the taxpayers. Not must 
the tax, but must bear the 
the expense incurred in merely determining 
the amount of the tax. Sufficient has al- 
ready been said to give an idea of the un- 
expenses incurred under present 
But, notwithstanding, the bur- 
den of complying with the requirements of 
various tax laws, little objection would be 
raised if the taxes imposed were fair, reason- 
able and just. Are they? 
duplicate, triplicate, 
plicate taxes? 


children—- 
they pay 


and 
only 


also burden of 


necessary 
conditions. 


Is it fair to impose 
and sometimes quadru- 


Death duties come in the form of the Fed- 
eral estate tax, the estate or inheritance tax 
of the State of the decedent, and transfer 
tax on non-residents, ie. on the stock of 
corporations which are incorporated in the 
State, and on the stock of corporations which 
are not incorporated in the State, but 
property in the State. An 
serve to make this clear 
net estate of a decedent, a 
York, amounted to 
cipal asset consisted of 


have 
illustration will 
Let us suppose the 
resident of New 
$100,000; that the prin- 
stock of an oil com 
pany organized under the laws of New Jer- 
sey with property say in 

Unless the estate is 
charity, the Federal Government 
lect an estate tax: New 
tax by 
Jersey 


Arkansas. 
testator’s given to 
would col- 
York an inheritance 
reason of domicile; New 
another tax because the corporation, 
the stock of which owned by a 
was organized under its laws 


testator’s 


non-resident, 
; and Arkansas 
a fourth tax, because the corporation owned 
property in the State. 
Federal and most 


Furthermore, the 
States make no allowance 
in assessing the tax, for similar taxes paid 
to another State. 
this absurd and 
taxpayer paying 


Consequently, we 
inequitable 


have 
situation—the 
a tax on property he never 
receives ! 


Solution Offered by Flat Rate Plan 


The flat rate plan offers a means of raising 
revenue from the same source by a simple 
and inexpensive method. The law, recently 
passed in New Hampshire (ch. 70, L. 1921), 
imposes a tax upon the transfer of personal 
property of a the executor 
and is assessed upon the actual market value 
of the property transferred without exemp- 
tion or deductions of any kind, and at a 
uniform rate. If such a plan were to be 
generally adopted, the difficulties of adminis- 
tration now experienced would largely dis- 
appear. 

The tax in the State could then 
be assessed by the simple process of apply- 


non-resident to 


foreign 








THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office 
HALIFAX, CANADA 


The Company has organized Ten Departments: 


1. Trust 6. Guaranteed Investment 
.Corporate Trust 7. Financial 

. Transfer 8. Agency 

. Real Estate 9. Insurance 
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. Real Estate Loan 10. Safety Deposit Vaults 
Correspondence Invited on all Trust Matters 


THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
184 Hollis Street, Halifax, N. S. 





ing the rate to the value of the property in 
the State. There would be no need to ¢all 
upon the executor or administrator to fur- 
nish other details regarding estates and no 
occasion for delay. Furthermore, the adop- 
tion of this plan does not involve any loss 
of revenue to any State, it is simply a ques- 
tion of adopting a flat rate sufficiently large 
to produce the same revenue which the State 
is now receiving by the application of its 
inheritance tax rates. 

The inequalities, as between the States, 
which result from the present laws, mighi 
also in some degree be prevented by the 
adoption of uniform rates in the several 
States. 

Now to illustrate that: New Hampshire 
merely requires the executor to furnish the 
Assistant Attorney General with a schedule 
setting forth the name of the decedent and 
a description of the property subject to the 
jurisdiction of New Hampshire, and the 
market value of the stock. The authorities 
assess a flat tax of 2 per cent. on the total 
schedule and almost by return mail, the ex- 
ecutor receives the waiver permitting the 
transfer or sale of securities or other prop- 
erty. 


Eliminating Cost of Collecting Tax 

When we eliminate the cost of collecting 
the tax, the State can afford to give a lower 
rate. We all hope some day, that the States 
will abolish the non-resident tax. But why 
not let us go back to our respective juris- 
dictions and advocate that our respective 
States adopt this New Hampshire method 
and let us advocate, say, a rate of one or 
two per cent., upon the total value of prop- 
erty of a non-resident, subject to your re- 
spective jurisdictions? We are not alone in 
this fight for the simplification of tax laws. 
The National Tax Association, which is 
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composed of the representatives of the vari- 
ous State Tax Commissions all over the 
country, of trust company officials and of 
economists, is advocating this method. The 
Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers ‘Association is admirably consti- 
tuted to push this movement. We already 
have two illustrations of the benefit of our 
association. One is the provision in the 
present Income Tax Law, whereby an execu- 
tor may require the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to review previous income 
tax returns of a taxpayer within one year 
from the date of notice. The other is the 
provision in the Federal Estate Tax Law re- 
quiring the Commissioner, upon request, to 
review the Federal estate tax return and 
determine the tax within one year from the 
date of filing. Both these provisions enable 
the executor to distribute the estate with- 
out incurring personal liability for addi- 
tional taxes by the Government. 

Here is another opportunity for the Trust 
Company Division to further improve con- 
ditions and promote the efficient administra- 
tion of estates—by advocating the adoption 
of the New Hampshire Plan. 
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Of Particular Interest 
to Trust Officers 


This Bank has recently 
developed an improved 
trust plan which admir-_ |} = 

ably combines invest- || AN IMPROVED TRUST PLAN 
ment in securities with || : secre nti 
certain trust features of 2 cart ate Eset 
particularimportance to _ || 0, Securesa well recomn sen 
men of affairs. | Wi know of no ae 7 Thos Pha der oo wl 
The inset reproduces 
an announcement of this 
new plan which has 
appeared in the news- 
papers of Chicago and 
has resulted in a remark- 
able number of valuable 
inquiries. 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


Madisonand Dearborn Streets Chicago 


: 
| 


In trust matters, our correspondent banks are invited at all 
times to utilize the experience and facilities of our Trust De- 
partment and to exchange experience with us regarding the 
adaptation of trust services to the requirements of customers. 


UNION terser COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets Chicago 


Frederick H. Rawson, President Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 




























STANDARDIZED REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO 
TRANSFER AND REGISTRATION OF SECURITIES 


QUESTIONNAIRE No. 9 ADOPTED BY NEW YORK STOCK TRANSFER 





The New York Stock Transfer Association, 
composed of representatives of transfer de- 
partments of New York banks and trust 
companies, has approved the following ques- 
tionnaire No. 9. The association has sent 
out questionnaires at various times raising 
points as to approved methods of transfer 
or registration of securities. Many of the 
questions relate to transfers made by fidu- 
ciaries. These questionnaires represent the 
first effort to standardize practice and pro- 
cedure in regard to transfer and registration 
work. 


The latest questionnaire No. 9 is presented 
herewith: 

Vo. 1. Stock of a corporation is recorded 
in the name of a trustee as trustee for a 
life tenant. The corporation declares a 
stock dividend and issues the new shares 
in the name of the stockholder of record, 
i.e.. the trustee. The life tenant claims 
that the stock dividend is income and as 
such should be issued to him instead of 
the trustee. Would you transfer the shares 
representing the stock dividend from the 
trustee to the life tenant without question, 
or what would you require? 

Answer. The shares representing the stock 


dividend should be issued in the same 
name in which the original shares stand, 
and should not be transferred without 
proper assignments from the trustee and 
compliance with all other requirements for 
the transfer of certificates standing in the 
name of a trustee. 

Vo. 2. Shares of stock are issued in the 
name of a stockholder as a stock dividend 
after the stockholder has died. Would you 
require waivers and the usual procedure 
when these shares are transferred out of 
the name of the decedent? 


Answer. Yes. 


Vo. 3. Should the guarantee of a signature 
to a transfer of stock be placed upon the 
stock certificate itself or may it be em- 
bodied in a letter to the transfer agent 
giving the number of the stock certificate 
and the name of the assignor? 


ASSOCIATION 





Answer. Guarantee should be on stock cer- 
tificate. 

Vo. 4. When shares of stock are recorded in 
the name of a woman “Jane Doe” do you 
inquire whether the woman is married or 
single, if the stock is presented for trans- 
fer with the assignment signed “Jane 
Doe.” 


Answer. No inquiry made. 


Vo. 5. When shares of stock are recorded in 
the name of a married woman and you are 
aware that the husband is living, do you 
require that the husband join the assign- 
ment of the shares? 


Answer. No. 


Vo. 6 Would you accept for transfer in 
1922, shares of stock the assignment of 
which was executed say in 1919, that is, 
do you question an assignment of shares, 
the date of which is long prior to the date 
of transfer? 


Answer. Would not question the transfer. 


Vo. 7. Stock is recorded “Mrs. Jane Doe as 
tenant for life and John Doe, her husband, 
in remainder.” Would you record stock in 
this manner, and if so what would you 
require to transfer (a) during the life of 
both tenants (b) in case of death of one 
of the tenants? 


Answer. Should not record stock with this 
form of inscription. 

Vo. 8. Would you, under any condition, issue 
stock in the name, “John Doe, Trustee,” 
or “John Doe, Trustee for Richard Roe,” 
where there is no testamentary or other 
formal trust: the certificate being inscribed 
in this manner only for the convenience 
of the stockholder? 


Answer. No. 


No. 9. What is your practice where the will 
of a deceased stockholder provides that 
the executor shall divide property into 
four equal parts and distribute same to 
each of four persons named? Do you, 
when taking the stock out of the name of 
the decedent, see that it goes into the 
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names of the four beneficiaries and not 
into the name of one 
sume that the executor has power to dis- 
tribute the stock unequally? 


only, or do you as- 


Answer. If the will merely calls for division of 
decedent’s property in four equal parts, 
we would make transfer in accordance 
with executor’s assignment, but if the will 
calls for an equal distribution of specific 
stock which we transfer, we must be satis- 
fied that the executor is properly making 
an unequal division. See report of con- 
ference of transfer agents, page 504, Sears’ 
“Trust Company Law.” 

No. 10. A stockholder during his life assigns 
and deposits his certificate of stock with 
a bank as collateral to a loan, After the 
death of the stockholder, the stock certifi- 
cate is offered for transfer accompanied 
by an order of court directing the bank 
to scll the shares, apply the proceeds to 
cancellation of the loan and pay the bal- 
ance, if any, to the estate of the decedent. 
What would you require? 


Answer. If held under collateral loan agree- 
ment, require copy of such agreement 
and waivers. If not held under pledge 
agreement, demand usual requirements for 
transfer of stock out of name of decedent, 


including endorsement by fiduciary. 





“WACHOVIA” REPRESENTATION AT 
NEW YORK CONFERENCE AND BANQUET 

Colonel F. H. Fries, R. M. 
Stockton, J. Edward 
bach and Gilbert T 
chovia 


Hanes, R. G. 
Johnston, C. T. Lein 
Stephenson of the Wa 
sank and Trust Company, attended 
the Mid-Winter Conference of the Trust Com 
pany Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. They accompanied by H. T. 
Adams and J. M. Broughton, members of the 
board of directors of the Raleigh oftice of 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company. 

At the given at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, which was one of the features 
of the the Wachovia Bank 
Trust Company delegation had a 
table. The Wachovia officers and directors 
have for many years taken an active inter- 
est in the work of the trust company section, 
and the institution has been one of the most 
loyal supporters of the American Bankers 
Association. Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice- 
president of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company is the vice-president of the Trust 
Company Section of the American Bankers 
Association, and has long been active in the 
work of the section. 
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RUST Compan- 


ies administering 
estates which include 
Ohio property are in- 
vited to utilize the ser- 
vices of “The Guard- 
ian in the local admin- 
istration which is re- 
quired by Ohio 
statutes with respect 
to such property. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 
Resources more than $104,000,000 
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SAFEGUARDING THE RECEIPT AND DELIVERY OF 
SECURITIES 


DEALING WITH SECURITIES OWNED BY TRUST COMPANY: THOSE 
HELD AS COLLATERAL AND HELD IN TRUST 


JOHN N. STALKER 
Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Detroit 


HEN it was suggested that I pre- 

sent for discussion the question of 

the safeguarding of securities, with 
special reference to the time of receipt and 
delivery, it was not with any idea that I 
knew particularly much about it—it was 
merely discovered that I was anxious to 
learn, or in other words, that I knew par- 
ticularly little. I am led to the conclusion, 
however, from some years of observation, 
that that fact does not necessarily disqualify 
me from speaking. 

The question which we are proposing to 
consider naturally divides itself into four 
parts. In the first place, we must assure 
ourselves that securities taken into our of- 
fice actually reach the vaults, and are prop- 
erly entered on our records. I suppose in al- 
most any trust company the customer 
would be perfectly justified in turning his 
securities over to any one of a dozen or more 
officers and taking that officer’s acknowledg- 
ment. The customer cannot be charged with 
knowledge of any numbered receipt forms, 
auditors coupons, or other plans, which the 
company may have adopted for its protec- 
tion. An officer may, therefore, give a re- 
ceipt for securities and either through inad- 
vertence or intention fail to turn them in and 
see that they are recorded. He may turn 
these securities over to a subordinate for 
the necessary attention and that attention 
fail to be given. 

In the second place, we must assure our- 
selves that the securities themselves and 
our record of these securities, after having 
been started in balance, are kept so. There 
is probably never a time that considerable 
amounts in securities actually belonging to 
a trust company or its trusts are not out of 
the office for transfer, conversion, or in the 
hands of some agent—possibly in Mexico— 
for collection. On the other hand there are 


(Address at Mid-Winter Trust Company Conference 


book entries involving the splitting up of 
old trusts into new ones, switching of securi- 
ties from the company’s account to that of 
the trust and vice versa, which may not be 
completed by the physical transfer of the se- 
curities themselves. 


Delivery of Securities Properly Authorized 

In the third place, in connection with the 
delivery of securities, we must be assured 
that such delivery is on proper authority 
and the appropriate book entry made. This 
latter might seem superfluous to mention, 
but so far aS our experience is concerned it 
is not. 

In the fourth place, there is the matter of 
proper collection and accrediting of income. 
We are apt to think of defalcations as in- 
volving principal. It is sometimes easier to 
get away with large sums with a minimum of 
risk by levying toll on income. A bank ren- 
ders statements or gives passbooks to its 
customers and if these are not correct, the 
depositor is expected to let the bank hear 
from him. A trust company beneficiary may 
be insane, he may be a child, he may be 
traveling for prolonged periods, he may be 
merely a person who disavows any interest 
whatever in statements. I suppose we all 
have among our clients a number of charm- 
ing ladies and some gentlemen who would 
not admit for the world that they understood 
the difference between a debit and eredit— 
and I have no idea that they do. A trust 
company to quite a degree is dependent on 
this attitnde of mind for some of its busi- 
ness, so that it cannot consistently penal- 
ize its customers for having it. Unless ade- 
quate checks are employed there would be 
no difficulty in selecting suitable trusts and 
either suppressing entirely or altering a con- 
siderable number of income credits. This 
might go on for years so far as the client is 
concerned. LDividends—especially on common 
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stocks which are not paid regularly—are 
particularly difficult to check and there is 
here the danger of not only deliberate mis- 
appropriation, but of the loss of a dividend 
check in the mails or in the company’s of- 
fice. 

These are matters, suggested rather elab- 
orately, to which my company has been giv- 
ing some attention recently and on which we 
believe comment would be helpful. We have 
recently adopted a plan which may be val- 
uable by way of giving us something tan- 
gible to discuss. Needless to say no plan 
could possibly be formulated which could be 
adapted to any great number of institu- 
tions. The conditions under which we work 
and our styles of organization are too dif- 
ferent. However, the principles employed 
are usualiy susceptible of more general ap- 
plication. 

So far as the original receipt for the se- 
curities is concerned I suppose this could be 
handled through a teller, under 
conditions somewhat similar to those which 
used to safeguard the receipt of cur- 
rency. This plan was considered by us, but 
for practical reasons was not adopted. Doing 
business on a number of floors and 
considerable areas, it has not up to date 
feasible. We do guard, however, 
against the inadvertence or carelessness of 
an officer 


securities 


are 


over 
seemed 


securities and 
failure of subordinates to carry out instrue 
tions. An officer taking in securities im- 
mediately prepares in duplicate from a book 
of blanks in his desk, a simple receipt (to 
which may be attached a list of the securi- 
ties if desired) which he sends at once with 
the securities to the vault The 
vault signs the original, which is 
on red paper, and retains the duplicate. The 
original, after being returned to the officer 
by whom it was made for his inspection, is 
sent at once to the auditor and 
into his locked 


taking in against 


custodian. 
custodian 


dropped 
box. 


Audit and Checking Control 
When securities are delivered, the vault 
custodian of course takes a receipt and he 
is instructed whose receipts will be accept- 
able for given classes of securities—trust 
officers for trust securities, bond officers for 


bond department securities, loan department 
officers for collateral securities and the like. 
These receipts may be prepared by the cus- 
todian at the time of delivery or may be 


prepared in the various departments 
sent down to the vault for exchange. 
for the transfer of securities 


and 
Orders 


from one ac- 
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count to another are provided on a special 
form signed by the officer having charge of 
the account from which transferred 

The first thing each morning the vault cus- 
todian has a typist prepare from these re 
ceipts a statement in triplicate of all se- 
curities received and delivered, treating trans- 
fers as delivered from 
respective accounts. 
once to the auditor 
against the 
finds in his 
these against the 


and received by the 
All three copies go at 
first them 
receipts which he 
auditor then 
entries for the pre- 


who checks 
custodian’s 
The 
book 
This he can do very easily and 
accurately as we have all our 
keeping done on bookkeeping machines and 
automatically provide, as day books showing 
all transactions, proof 
earbon impressions of all our postings. These 
are, of course, arithmetically balanced. In 
this way the auditor at once verifies the cor- 
rectness of these 
self that the 
have been bound 
book called Record” 
any discrepancies and any securities out for 
transfer or forwarded for col- 
lection and dishonored on presentation. One 
copy of the report is returned to the vault 
custodian, cne copy is retained by the auditor 
and is delivered to the Statistical 
Department to be posted on the card ledger 
maintained by that department. It is, I 
fancy, universally agreed that such a 
of the securities 
sity, filed according to 
amounts and the respective capacities in 
which the held. With this 
record we keep in touch with the securities 
in our hands, and the financial and indus- 
trial developments that affect them. We 
used formerly to find some difficulty in keep 
ing these records in accord with our books. 


box. checks 
ceding day. 


very book- 


sheets obtained as 


him- 
entries 


and 
corresponding book 
made, transferring to a 
“Securities 


reports 


assures 


Suspense 


conversion or 


one Copy 


record 
which we hold is a 


name and showing 


neces 


securities are 


Now, rather oddly it 
this Statistical] record as the 
initial information governing 
maturing income collectible. In the first place 
we have the record ready made. That’s a 
very reason of itself. The record is 
accurate because, as we have seen, all post- 
ings are made from audited reports and a 
control is carried which guards against cleri- 
eal errors and omissions. In the 
place, this department is remote from the 
vault, from our records and from 
our tellers. There is little chance of collu- 
sion or deliberate omission. In the third 
place, it is equipped from its contact 
with financial papers and from other sources 


might 
Department 
source of the 


seem, we use 


good 


second 


formal 


best 
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Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Correspondence Invited 


National Trust 
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Assets under Administration, 112,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 


18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal 
Saskatoon 


Winnipeg Edmonton 


London, Eng. 


of information to keep in touch with divi- 
dends as declared. 
Income Receivable 

This department, then, prepares each 
month, in triplicate, a statement of income 
receivable, both bond interest and dividends. 
One copy the auditor, one copy is 
split up among the various bookkeeping de- 
partments and one goes to the vault 
custodian, who at once begins the cutting of 
his coupons. 
with our 
and 


goes to 
copy 


The bookkeepers verify the list 
formal records of the securities, 
with one typewritten impression have 
prepared 

(a) The credit slip, 

(b) a form of receipt which will ulti- 
mately go to the vault custodian in ex- 
change for maturing bonds 


and cou- 


pons, 
(c¢) An credit—where 
be mailed to the customer. 
These, then, when completed, go to an 
exchange teller—one who has no cash in his 
control, it will be noted—who signs the re- 
ceipts, obtains for them the maturing bonds 
and coupons, puts the credits through his 
own blotter and mails the advice slips. After 
a few days the auditor, 
and the statement, 


advice of used—to 


using our proof 


sheets, checks not only 
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Your Business Invited 


the fact that the income has been put through 
the books, but also that it has been credited 
to the right account. 

The foregoing, with detail largely omitted, 
is the scheme which we are finding fairly 
workable. It is presented in the hope of 
provoking criticism and suggestions. 

It would be unfair, after referring so often 
to safeguards and counterchecks, to refrain 
from paying tribute to the scrupulous in- 
tegrity of the rank and file of trust com- 
pany employees. There is no class of men in 
whom I have more implicit confidence. We 
not only owe a duty, however, to the pub- 
lic and ourselves, to prevent error and de- 
falcations, but also very emphatically to our 
employees, to remove temptation wherever 
possible. I think it was Shakespeare who 
said—and I am quoting from memory and 
may not have worded it right—‘How oft 
the sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill 


deeds done.” 


ee eo ee 
The Bank of America of New York has an- 
nounced the appointment of E. H. Wetzel as 
assistant manager of the Madison avenue of- 
fice. J. W. McKeon and H. B. Husted are 
appointed assistant managers of the foreign 
department of the bank. 
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As Your Correspondent 
In Utiea 


the Utica Trust & 
Deposit Company of- 
fers complete bank- 
ing and Trust service 
covering Central and 


Northern New York. 


Back of our ability to serve comprehensively isa 


record of having kept abreast of the growing 


financial requirements of Utica and its territory 


for nearly a quarter of a century without a mer- 
ger, absorption or change in name or executive 


management ° 


What are your needs in this territory? 


Correspondence invited. 
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PRIZES FOR RESEARCH RELATING TO MODERN TRUST 
COMPANY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT AND ALLIED 
SUBJECTS 


PLAN FOSTERED BY CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


N «ennouncement of peculiar interest 

to trust companies is forthcoming 

from the Chicago Trust Company. 
As an observance of the twenty-first anni- 
versary and the occupancy of its new build- 
ing the Chicago Trust Company, of which 
Mr. Lucius Teter is president, has offered a 
Triennial Research prize amounting to $2,500 
and annual monograph prizes of $300 and 
$200 for the best research studies on sug- 
gested subjects, most of which deal with va- 
rious phases of trust company service and 
development. The subjects also relate to 
broader phases of business and financial de- 
velopment. The first triennial prize of $2,500 
will be awarded in the year 1925 and every 
three years, thereafter. The prizes to be 
annually given for briefer studies by stud- 
ents of economics, business, finance or law, 
will be given annually beginning in the 
summer of 1928. 

The plan will be administered by a com- 
mittee of award consisting of the follow- 
ing. 

Ralph E. Heilman, chairman, professor 
of economics and dean of the School of Com- 
merece, Northwestern University, Chicago. 

Francis E. Baker, judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Chicago. 

Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York City. 

Ralph Van Vechten, vice-president of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago. 

Harold G. Moulton, director of the Insti- 
tute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Henry H. Hilton, Ginn & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Leverett S. Lyon, secretary; assistant pro- 
fessor of Commercial Organization, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Educational Director, Chi- 
cago Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 

In its announcement the Chicago Trust 
Company states that the prizes are offered 
in the belief that only a beginning has been 
reached in public recognition of the possi- 





bilities of corporate trust service in meet- 
ing the financial requirements of individ- 
uals and in facilitating the development and 
operation of organized business, It is further 
set forth in regard to the possibilities of 
trust company development: 

“While trust service is associated in the 
minds of many almost exclusively with the 
management of personal estates, it has been 
the growth of large scale corporate industry 
that has given to the trust company its main 
field of opportunity and service. The evolu- 
tion of the modern corporation has given 
rise to a wide variety of financial problems 
with which until recently the trust company 
alone among our financial institutions has 
been equipped to deal. So manifold are 
the services performed by the trust company 
that it has been well described as the omni- 
bus of financial institutions. Almost every 
type of financial operation, indeed, is now 
conducted by trust companies. 

“Although the trust phases of business 
remain the distinctive features of trust com- 
pany operations, it has seemed fitting in 
view of the non-specialized character of 
these institutions to encourage, through 
these prizes, study and publication in the 
domain of finance generally, rather 
than to confine it to trust business in the 
narrower sense of the term.” 

Among the subjects suggested ffor the 
prize competition dealing specifically with 
trust phases of business are the following: 

Present Tendencies in the Development 
and Operation of Trust Companies. 

The Increasing Centralization of Financial 
Functions in Trust Companies and Other 
Banks. 

How Fiduciary Services Are Performed 
in Small Towns. 

How Trust Functions Are Performed in 
the British Empire (or in any other for- 
eign country). 

Trust Company Advertising. 

The Advisory Relations of Trust Com- 
panies an: Other Banks with Their Custom- 


ers, 
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Assets over $16,000,000 
No Deposits 
No Demand Liabilities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 


The Use of Insurance and of Trustee Serv- 
ice in the Development and Conservation of 
Family Estates. 

The 
Wills. 

Trust Companies as 
Corporations. 

The Relation of 
Reorganization of 
Concerns. 

The History of British Investment Trusts. 

Inquiries and communications regarding 
the conditions governing the award of 
prizes should be addressed to the Secretary 
of the Committee of Award, Professor Lev- 
erett S. Lyon, Faculty Exchange, University 
of Chicago. 


Reduction of Litigation Relating to 


Fiseal Agents for 
Trust Companies in the 


Jeopardized Business 


* 2, 2, 
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NEW DIRECTORS FOR HIBERNIA OF 
NEW ORLEANS 

President R. H. Hecht of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, of New Orleans, has 
announced the election of two new directors 
to membership on the board: Mr. Elmer R 
Oliver and Mr. Gustave Lemle. Mr. Oliver 
is Executive General Agent of the Southern 
Railway System, yice-president of the New 
Orleans & Great Northern Railroad and 
vice-president of the New Orleans Terminal 


Company. Mr. 
law firm 


Lemle is a member of the 
Lemle, Morena & Lemle, and was 
a director of the New Orleans National bank 
before its consolidation with the 


Bank & Trust 1919. 


Hibernia 
Company in 


The State Banking Department has au- 
thorized the Bank of the Manhattan Com. 
pany of New York to open a branch office at 
the northwest corner of Madison avenue and 
Wilson street, Flushing, L. I. 

Harry G. MeNomee has joined the staff 
Bird Wilson, Inc. Mr. McNomee 
was formerly vice-president of Medley Sco- 
ville & Co. 


of Edwin 


Spokane and Eastern Trust Co. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Organized in 1890 


Capital and Surplus $1,250,000 


You are cordially invited to use our de- 
pendable trust service in original or ancillary 
administration and in all fiduciary capacities. 

Over $27,000,000 of property held in trust 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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BANK of the 
MaNHATTAN Company 


CHARTERED 


40 Watt Street, Lew York 


CAPITAL $10,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $12,712,895.31 
TOTAL RESOURCES OVER $200,000,000.00 
OFFICERS 
RAYMOND E. 


Epwin S. Larrey, 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 


James McNett, Vice-president 
B. D. Forster, 
P. A. Row tey, 
Harry T. Hatt, 


JONES, First Vice-president 


Vice-president V. W. Situ, Vice-president 


Vice-president D. H. Pierson, Vice-president Joun Stewart Baker, Vice-president 


‘ice-president Frank L. Hitton, Vice-president O. E. Paynter, Vice-president 


Vice-president Wa ter A. Rusu, Cashier 


DIRECTORS 


CuHares E, Potts 


J. E. Avprep, 
Aldred FG Company 


SterHen Baker, President 


BertraM H. Borpen 


M. C. D, Borden & Son 


MarsHALL Frecp 
Trustee, Est. Marshall Field 


MicwaAet Friepsam 
President, B. Altman & Co. 


Wa ter JenninGs, Banker 


Raymonp E, Jones 

First Vice-president 
G. Howtanp Leavitt 

Retired 
Henry K. McHarc, Banker 
Grorce McNeEir 
Ch’ man, Mohawk Carpet Mills 

Artuur G. Meyer 
Arthur G. Meyer & Co. 


Joun C, Moore 


President, Tiffany F Co. 


F. B. LockeG& Potts 
SamueEt SLoan, V; ice-president, 
Farmers L can & Trust Co. 
James SPEYER 
Speyer & Company, Bankers 
Cart F. SturHAHN 
President, Rossia Insurance Co, 
Georce ZABRISKIE 
Zabriskie, Sage, Gray G Todd 


Joun STewarT BAKER 





Vice-president 


thes BACKGROUND of broad experience resulting from 
124 years participation in the development of Ameri- 
can Banking, in combination with its great resources and 
modern facilities, makes the service of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company of exceptional value to Trust Com- 
panies, who find much to justify them in regarding the 
Bank as an interested and competent agency rather than 
merely a New York Correspondent. 


An opportunity to apply the Bank’s methods of service 
to the problems of your business would be welcomed. 


Uptown Orrice—37 Union Square, New York 


25 offices conveniently located throughout the Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 
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A 
NATIONAL, 
LEADER. 


MILWAUKEE has a greater variety 
of industries than any other city in 
the United States. 


THE FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST 
COMPANY, dominating in this terri- 
tory, has developed and maintains 
Trust Service Departments ranking 
with this Industrial Supremacy. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
TRUST COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 
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HANDLING SECURITIES OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAM G. LITTLETON 


Vice-President, Fidelity Trust Company of Philadelphia 


HAT I have to say will relate en- 

tirely to the securities of the trust 

department. In the old days when 
business was more simple than it is at the 
present time, and trust estates were small- 
er in number and in amount, it was com- 
paratively an easy task to take care of 
them. The securities were brought in and 
delivered to the trust officer, who immed- 
lately made an entry on investment ledgers 
himself, or had his chief clerk do it, and 
then they were put away in the vault, proper 
memoranda being made on the collection 
cards, and the whole transaction was con- 
sidered completed. As business became com- 
plicated, however, we found that this invest- 
ment ledger, which was merely a memoran- 
dum of the securities that were supposed to 
be in the vault, constituting the assets of 
the trust estates, was not sufficient for the 
purpose for which it was designed without 
some sort of a check on it. The idea that it 
was a book of account, carrying balance and 
total columns and should be an integral 
part of the auditor’s control of the depart- 
ment, had not entered our minds. But as 
business progressed and as the banking de- 
partment of the State was organized, we 
found that we must have the control operate 
on the securities as well as the cash. The 
question was, what sort of a system couid 
be devised that would cover the transactions 
of all the assets of the trust department. 

Now, if I might be pardoned for referring 
to our own company, the problem before 
us Was to construct a series of investment 
‘tedgers, that would show us at the close of 
each business day the balance of trust as- 
sets that we had. The problem to be solved 
included the creation of a plan to separate 
the handling of the securities from the book- 
keeping, so that those that kept the books 
had no access to the securities. 

That was a little startling to some of us 
at first, because we felt that the correct way 
to get a proper list of the investments on 
the ledger was to have the trust clerk copy 
their names and amounts into the ledger 
directly from the securities. 


(Address at Mid-Winter Trust Company Conference) 





The next proposition was to see that the 
handling of the cash was kept entirely sepa- 
rate from the care of the securities, so that 
we would have an additional check on the 
work at this point. 

We then went a step farther and consoli- 
dated the handling of the cash receipts in 
the trust department in the hands of one 
cashier, eliminating the real estate section’s 
cash receipt window and confining the rent 
people to the outside collection of rents and 
operation of the rent records and having them 
account directly to the trust cashier. 

I have with me a paper prepared by Mr. 
Edgar E. Daniell, auditor of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, to assist me in giving you 
the details of what we regard as a complete 
system of trust control. 


Distribution of Trust Securities 


Before reading this, however, I wish to 
say one thing about the general distribution 
of trust securities. It occurred to me one 
evening when I was home, that a great deal 
of business had been done in our trust de- 
partment Curing the day, and that I, the 
responsible head of the department, having 
had a great many administrative affairs to 
attend to, knew little of the details of the 
transactions that had taken place. The five 
assistant trust officers had certainly distri- 
buted trust assets that day to the extent of 
many thousands; and a shadow crossed my 
mental vision—I wondered if it was all right. 
I felt a way must be devised to solve all 
such doubts, so that when we started in with 
this system I am describing, I saw that it 
must be one that would make us feel in 
the evening, as we reviewed the day’s work, 
that all was secure. 

Of course, as a general rule, in distribut- 
ing trust assets the administrators who are 
seeing that the distributions are made ac- 
cording to the different wills and deeds of 
trust have nothing to do with the actual 
transfer or handling of the securities them- 
selves. That is done by the financial part 
of the trust department, and the administra- 
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decision as to how the securities are 
to be distributed and divided must always 
be backed up by an absolutely confirmed 
adjudication, or by the terms of a certified 
copy of the deed of trust, which must be 
supplied to the securities department by the 


tor’s 
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administrator in order that the 
the securities department and his assistants 
may succeed in getting the transfers made 
on the books of the various corporations 
whose securities thus transferred. 

I shall now read Mr. Daniell’s paper: 


head of 


are 
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SYSTEM FOR SAFEGUARDING RECEIPT AND DELIVERY 
OF TRUST SECURITIES 


EDGAR E. DANIELL 
Auditor, Fidelity Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE primary essentials 


the operation of a 


necessary for 
that will 
and delivery of se- 


system 

safeguard receipt 
curities are, first of all, absolute separation 
of books of record, securities and cash. The 


securities department, where the securities 
are lodged 
the vault, be caged in and kept en- 
tirely apart from the and records of 
the department, and only entered by 


in charge. 


preparatory to placing them in 
should 
cash 
those 
The cashier should also be caged 
in and not permitted to handle securities or 
The 
kept apart from 
the securities and cashier’s departments. 


record. investment 


should be 


books of 


clerks 


ledger 


entirely 


It is necessary to operate a control through 
the auditing department. This is established 
by an examination and check of the security 
or investment and a taken 
of the aggregate amount of securities, at 
par value, this balance changing each day 
by the par value of securities received and 
delivered. 

The securities 
the operation of 


ledgers, balance 


will then move through 
“Received” and “Delivered” 
tickets to be used in triplicate form and num- 
bered, a space being provided for the amount 
at par value, and on the original the signa- 
ture of the person posting to the account on 
the security or investment ledger, and on 
the first carbon, or vault ticket, the signa- 
ture of the vault custodian and the person in 
charge of depositing or withdrawing securi- 
ties, the third copy being used for posting 
entries into subsidiary records. 


Security or Investment Ledger 


The form of security or investment ledger 
to be used should provide for debit, credit 


and balance columns. On all securities re- 


should be 
When distribution, 
ete., are made the entries should be made in 
the debit column. The hand of 
each separate item on the account should be 
earried in the balance column this bal 
ance should be altered whenever there is a 
change in the position of 


the entries 
column. 


ceived 
credit, 


the 


sales, 


posted to 


balance on 
and 


the respective se- 
curities carried in the accounts. 

should 
with 


The balance column be footed and 
altered each transaction, 
so that if in the respective accounts the to- 


the footings 


tals were aggregated at the close of the day’s 
business, the result would reflect the total 
balances, and the agree with the 
balance of the auditor’s control account. 

As the securities in the 
will show the 
the installation of a Index will com- 
plete the records by showing the securities 
listed in accordance with the names 
amounts of each kind of investment 
and what estates own with bond and 
stock numbers. This works in oppo- 
sition to the securities or investment ledgers, 
being posted, proved and balanced with con- 
trolling account day. It is not only 
of great value in locating any certain securi 
ties in the various accounts, but furnishes ac- 
curate information of total holdings of any 
particular securities, and is an integral fac- 
tor in the control as its totals 
with the investment ledgers, 
kept by a different set of clerks. 

When the contents of a safe deposit box 
have been examined and listed, a copy of the 
list is retained by the auditing department, 
to be compared with the vault ticket depos- 
ited with the securities in the vault. The se- 
curities are passed on to the securities de- 
partment, where they are examined and en- 


amount 


led- 


estate, 


investment 
holdings of 
Master 


gers each 


and 
held 
them, 


l« ” yk 


each 


must agree 
which are 
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tered on the securities received tickets in 
detail. The original, or bookkeeper’s tick- 
et, is routed to the clerk who enters it on 
the security ledger, signs and deposits it in 
the auditor’s lock box. 

The first carbon of the vault ticket accom- 
panies the securities to the vault where it is 
signed by the vault custodian and the per- 
son in charge of depositing them. This vault 
ticket is also deposited in the auditor’s lock 
box in the vault department. It is collected 
each day by the auditor who sees that he 
receives a complete set of tickets, three in 
number. 

When securities are received under let- 
ters of attorney and deeds of trust, a car- 
bon of the list of securities so received, 
properly signed by the receiving official of 
the company is delivered to the auditor for 
the purpose of verification with the securi- 
ties received ticket. 


Reflecting Correct Balance 

When securities are purchased for ac- 
counts of trusts and not received until later 
in order that the security or investment 
ledgers may reflect the correct balance of 
securities at all times, the securities tickets 
are made at the same time as the order for 
the check. The original is passed on to the 
bookkeeper for entry on the security or 
investment ledgers, but as there are no se- 
curities to accompany it, the vault ticket is 
placed in the proper trust envelope and held 
there until the actual security is received. 
The auditor lacking the vault ticket will fol- 
low the transaction daily until the securi- 
ties are received, at which time the vault 
ticket will be signed and deposited in the 
lock box, thus completing the transaction, 
which has remained open in the auditing de- 
partment until this ticket has been received. 

Securities removed from the vault for per- 
manent delivery are entered on securities de- 
livered tickets and routed the same as the 
securities received tickets, except that they 
are signed out by the vault custodian and 
the person authorized to withdraw them. 

Where securities are sold, the auditor 
checks the entry in the cash book against 
the delivery ticket, and in case of distribu- 
tion, a list of the securities is sent out for 
verification, to be returned over the signa- 


ture of the person receiving them in a special 
auditor’s envelope. 

When the day’s tickets of securities re- 
ceived and delivered are collected by the 
auditor, a settlement is made against his 
controlling account, and by comparison with 
the bookkeeper he proves the security or in- 


vestment ledgers to be in agreement with 
the .auditor’s control each day. 


Withdrawal of Securities 

In the case of withdrawal of securities for 
transfer or other temporary purposes, a tem- 
porary withdrawal ticket takes the place of 
a permanent withdrawal ticket, and does 
not require a book entry. This is in dupli- 
eate, the original advising the auditor of 
the transaction, who verifies by correspond- 
ence the proper delivery; the carbon, or 
vault ticket, being held in the proper en- 
velope in the vault in place of the securities 
until they are again lodged in the vault, 
when it is released and completes the trans- 
action in the auditor’s binder. This ticket 
also provides for signatures for withdrawal 
and redeposit in the vault. 

It is also of extreme importance to safe- 
guard the securities which are continually 
being left for safekeeping by various per- 
sons interested in trust estates, and to this 
end the control of these securities is oper- 
ated in much the same manner as the trust 
investments. The aggregate of these securi- 
ties at par value is set up by the auditor, 
which establishes his controlling figure. 

From that point the securities move in and 
out of the safekeeping compartment by trip- 
licate tickets, the first or original ticket go- 
ing to the customer as a receipt to be sur- 
rendered when securities are delivered, the 
second copy being the auditor’s copy, by 
which he makes entry in his control, and 
the third copy is held by the securities de- 
partment on file, a space being provided for 
the signature of the person delivering it 
from the vault and the vault custodian’s 
verification. It has a printed line on it for 
the signature of the person receiving the 
securities, 

The original being surrendered and the 
third copy signed for the receipt of the se- 
curities, they are deposited in the vault lock 
box and are collected by the auditor. This 
closes the transaction on his control. 


By Mr. Littleton: I would like to speak to 
you particularly about this Master Index. 
This was an addition to our system after it 
had been completed and was in full work- 
ing operation that we are very proud of. 
All the companies have a card catalog of 
their securities, which cards are arranged 
in accordance with the names of the cor- 
porations issuing the securities, but as they 
require to be constantly posted, unless there 
is some way of checking them up with the 


Continucd on page 406 ) 
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Established 1853 


The Corn Exchange Bank 


Beaver and William Streets 


NEW YORK 
Member of Federal Reserve System and of New York Clearing House 


Capital and Surplus............ $21,000,000 
Net Deposits ae $190,000,000 


OFFICERS 
WALTER E. FREW President 
DUNHAM B. SHERER Vice-President 
PReoesuch 1. MARTIN...............5. Vice-President 
tf, 8 NE yy , Serene nner es Vice-President 
RICHARD D. BROWN............0cesce00e: Vice-President 
A OY PAERED. SB. PPAR Ras. cc ncnnsscsvcesesnsccsasessces Cashier 
JOHN S: WHEELAN...:....<.....:.0... ....Asst. Cashier 
FREDERICK K. LISTER Asst. Cashier 
JOHN W. ROSS Asst. Cashier 
PO ERR E Bhs MGRK WORE, vichvecesocesencscencd Asst. Cashier 


David Bingham, Honorary Director 


DIRECTORS 


Walter E. Frew Philip Lehman 
Clarence H. Kelsey Robert A. Drysdale 
William R. Stewart J. Louis Schaefer 
William H. Nichols David M. Morrison 
Henry Schaefer Edward F. McManus 
Charles W. McCutchen Warren B. Nash 
Andrew Mills Harry K. Knapp 





LETTERS OF CREDIT, TRAVELERS CHECKS, 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE, CABLE TRANSFERS 


Trust Department to Act as 
EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, AGENT 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


53 Branches in Greater New York 
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We offer you the same high de- 
gree of service that has attracted 
390,000 depositors—more than 
one-third of Cleveland's popula- 
tion. 


The Cleveland Trust Company 


BANKERS TO BANKERS 
As well as 
individuals 


Capital and Surplus 
$12,900,000 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


JOINT MA NAGI NG DIRECTORS: 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


December 31st, 1922 


Authorized Capital - - $45,200,000 
Subscribed Capital - 38,117,103 


LIABILITIES 
Paid-up Capital £10,860,852 
Reserve Fund. 10,860,852 
Current, Deposit and Other Accounts (Including Profit 


Balance) se 355,928,411 
Acceptances and Engagements. 25,862,341 


ASSETS 


Coin, Notes and Balances with Bank of England 54,254,534 
Balances with, and Cheques in Course of Collection on 

Other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland 13,548,935 
Money at Call and Short Notice. 17,187,013 
Investments. ... 55,454,831 
Bills Discounted 46,066,631 
Advances... 182,307,521 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances end Engagements. 25,862,341 
Bank Premises. . 5,270,960 
Shares of Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. ‘and The Clydesdale 

Bank Ltd.. 3,259,690 
Shares of The London ‘City and Midland Executor and 

Trustee Co., Ltd.. . 300,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Over 1,670 Offices in England and Wales 
Overseas Branch: 65 and 66, Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 


Over 110 Offices in_ Ireland 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 


Over 180 Offices in Scotland 
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FOURTH MID-WINTER CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


FULL REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS AND DISCUSSION 


HE fourth Mid-Winter Conference of 

the Trust Companies of the United 

States conducted under the auspices 
of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association and held 
February 15th at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York, was unquestionably the most 
successful and interesting since these as- 
semblies were inaugurated. In the first place 
the delegates were provided with a carefully 
prepared program and selected subjects deal- 
ing with problems and questions relating to 
various phases of trust company develop- 
ment and service. Secondly, the proceedings 
was not left to haphazard discussion. There 
were spenkers designated for each subject, 
who came prepared with papers or who were 
sufficiently versed with their topics to give 
the debate a practical turn. The result was 
that the conference yielded numerous vyal- 
uable suggestions and was exceedingly help- 
ful as shown by the detailed report of pro- 


ceedings in the following pages. Among the 
subjects discussed were: 


Cost accounting, or the relationship be- 
tween “overhead” and compensation. 

Interesting problems in dealing with bene- 
ficiaries under trusts. 

Safeguarding the receipt and delivery of 
securities. 

Life insurance trusts. 

The purchase, sale and exchange of trust 
investments. 

Estate tax problems. 

Business building—several phases of this 
subject will be discussed. 

Managing business for trusts. 

Trust accounting. 

The conference was divided into morning 
and afternoon sessions at both of which the 
presiding officer was Mr. Evans Woollen, 
vice-president of the Trust Company Division 


and president of the Fletcher Savings and 
Trust Company of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The conference testified to the spirit of 
progress and of continued expansion of 
service which characterizes sound trust com- 
pany growth. 

On the following pages will be found a 
complete and revised report of the proceed- 
ings and debates at the Mid-Winter Confer- 
ence which deserve careful reading. Chair- 
man Woollen opened proceedings by calling 
upon Mr. Borton of Philadelphia. 


EvANs WooLLeEN 


Vice-President, Trust Company Division A. B. A., who 
presided at the Mid-Winter Conference 
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PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 





IN DEALING WITH 


BENEFICIARIES UNDER TRUSTS 


SOME INTERESTING EXPERIENCES 


C. WALTER BORTON 
Trust Officer, Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia 


T was intimated to me that this was to 

be an informal sort of an experience 

meeting. I fancy that every problem that 
we have encountered is similar to every 
problem that you have had. There is one 
particular experience, perhaps, that I may 
mention at the outset and I will have to 
use the personal pronoun to give my personal 
experience. 

About four years ago, the head of our 
trust department left rather suddenly and 
it was necessary to have someone to take 
his place. Unfortunately there was no one 
in our organization at that time who was 
just prepared for it, so our president, who 
is rather a courageous man, concluded he 
would try a radical experiment. He asked 
me if I would become trust officer. I had 
not been connected with the trust depart- 
ment, although I had been with the company 
for quite a number of years as secretary, 
and in a general way knew the work. But 
I was not at all familiar with the many in- 
timacies and difficulties of that job. So I 
consulted with my friend, Jonathan M. 
Steere, who is here and who can still look 
me in the face. He advised me to take the 
job. I asked another man about the quali- 
fications of a trust officer, and he said that 
I should not have too technical or legal a 
mind. So 1 took the job. I had to approach 
it in my own way and that had to be in 


the way of pure common sense and getting 
on as best I could. 


Technical and ‘‘Wooden”’ Letters 

My lack of trust experience did have some 
advantage, I find, although, it had many 
disadvantages. It had the great advantage 
of my being, as it were, an outsider. For 
instance, in the matter of letters, I insisted 
on signing all the important letters. I do 
not know how many letters were brought to 
me to sign that I turned back to the men 
who dictated them, and said: “I can’t under- 


stand this and I don’t see how you can ex- 
pect our client to understand it.” 

I found that they were writing technical 
and wooden sort of letters—just the wood- 
enest kind of wooden letters. They are do- 
ing less of that now. However, every once 
in a while I turn back a letter with the 
comment that I can’t understand it. That 
resulted in our trying to simplify methods, 
and especially our letters. You can imagine 
how pleased I was within a year to have a 
lady tell us that a friend of hers said she 
liked the Provident because they wrote let- 
ters of one syllable which she could wun- 
derstand. She had come there and had in 
her hands about fifty thousand dollars that 
she wanted to leave with us, and her main 
reason for leaving it was that we made 
statements that she could understand. 


Trying It on the Dog 

I could not understand our own statements 
very well at first. They were rather diffi- 
cult. So we made up a statement and tried 
it out first on the dog. I have found that 
that is a very interesting thing. Get up 
letter that is difficult and hand it to someone 
who doesn’t know anything about it, and al- 
most always he gives us a different slant 
than what we have had, and he raises 
question that makes it necessary for us to 
write the letter over. I think the most im- 
portant factor of all, perhaps, is in first 
impressions with your clients. Suppose you 
have an estate where the father died and 
the widow is left court executrix. If you 
get an understanding with that person in 
the beginning the battle is won. The first 
two or three interviews are the most im- 
portant in carrying on the estate’s business. 
Experience has taught me sometimes that 
if I did not know the widow to write in my 
own hand a brief note of sympathy and ex- 
press the hope that we may be able to help 
her, as her husband no doubt intended that 
we should. 
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Here is an example: We had a lady whose 
husband died and left a large estate. She 
was ignorant of business although she liked 
to pretend that she knew all about it. She 
came to us full of suspicions. Friends had 
intimated that the trust company would 
take advantage of her. I can see her yet 
as she watched with suspicion every move 
and listened to everything we said that day 
she was in the office. 

I was extremely frank with her, advising 
her of her rights and also that she could 
not do certain things that she wanted to 
do in regard to her own daughter. We grad- 
ually won her around and now she is our 
prize client. 


Co-Trustee and Beneficiary 


One of the problems which we all no doubt 
have had is that of a 
also a beneficiary. 


co-trustee who is 
We had one estate where 
the stage was all set for a tragedy of misun- 
derstandings and fights galore. The father 
died and some of the family thought he had 
not been particularly fair, perhaps, in his 
will. He had appointed a co-executor and 
a co-trustee with us whom the rest of the 
family did not like. He left a widow 
was a stepmother to two different sets of 
children. We were confronted with three 
interests, all rather antagonistic: all 
picious and none of them having much re- 
gard for the trust There 
business in which co-executor 
I felt that if we didn't do exact- 
right thing we were going to have 
lawsuits and recriminations and all sorts of 
troubles. 


who 


Sus- 


company. 
our 


Was a 
was in- 
terested. 
lv the 


We began on the co-trustee. He was the 
one who had been given the most. He was 
in authority. The others 
him, which he naturally 
had to get him to understand that 
have to take the position of a 
son. That very difficult 
and that estate was almost 
question of a 
worth 


were jealous of 
and we 
he would 
neutral per- 
thing to do, 
wrecked on the 
miserable piece of furniture 
forty dollars. thought 
have it and somebody else 
thought the other should have it, and so we 
had to pacify and try to let 
them see how infinitely small things 
were compared with good will. 

That 
Months 
when 


resented, 


was a 


about One 


she ought to 
those people 
those 


estate finally worked out all 
later I was very much 
our co-trustee said: “I 


right. 
interested 
can yet quote 
you part of a letter you wrote me in regard 
to this matter.” namely: “The older I 
the more firmly I am convinced that 


grow, 


har- 
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mony and good feeling are far more impor 
tant than mere possessions.” 

I suppose you have found it to be true, as 
we have, that people place a false emphasis 
on personal feel that if we 
can get the personal belong- 
ing stage, we usually get on well with the 
larger problems. I sometimes tell our clients 
that they had better throw these things into 
the bottom of the sea than to have a family 
disagreement about 


belongings. I 


safely beyond 


them; and they fre 
quently come to that point of view. 


Dealing with the Spendthrifts and ‘Advance 
Payments” 

I suppose we are all troubled with the 
spendthrift—the improvident beneficiary, who 
always wants advances. I found that we 
had indulged people and finally took up the 
question with people, to 
show unfair it was to us for 
and out of 
and ask us for ad- 
responded to our per 
that a way of an 
demands for 


personally these 


them how 
them to come in 
and take up 
vances. 


season SCaS8SO]n, 
time 
They mostly 


suasions. I 


our 
found good 
advance payments 
which involve overdrafts, is to point out the 
fact that we this 
hand and that they cannot justly ask us to 
pay them other people’s money. 


swering 


have none of income on 


Then there is the impossible beneficiary. I 
think you recognize that person. You may have 
had an estate for many years where the ben 
eficiaries were, perhaps, of humble origin and 
who, when they came into their money, 
ignorant and 
ter letters, 
fault with bullyragged 
worried things out of you 
importunity. In 
time might 
have to say to 
tried 


were 
very who wrote bit 


you and 


exacting, 


who bothered 


found 


you and 


and 
their 
perhaps, the 
properly come when you would 
clients: “We 
you have 


you 
because of 
such a case, 
these 
suit and 
unable to do so. We feel that your trust will 
not suffer if take it elsewhere and we 
must therefore ask you to do so.” We have 
occasionally had to 
to clients and the 
enough to bring the 
and they 
have you 


have 


our best to been 


you 


make these suggestions 


usually 


their senses, 


suggestion is 
clients to 
usually are entirely 
remain and are 
in their future demands. 
We had difficult 
the beneficiaries for years 
dissatisfied exacting in the ex- 
treme. They placed burdens upon the com 
pany almost too heavy to be borne. We final- 
ly wrote to them that in spite of our best 
endeavors long period, we 
please them, 


satisfied to 
more reasonable 
one very case where all 
appeared to be 


and were 


over a 
able to 


had not 


been should 


and we 
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like to resign from the trust, especially as 
we realized the remaining trustees were en- 
tirely capable of carrying out the provisions 
of the trust. We were met with the rath- 
er surprising statement from all but one 
of the parties in interest that they were en- 
tirely with our and 
did not wish us to resign, although they in- 
timated that the remaining beneficiary might 
be dissatisfied. We finally had a personal in- 
terview with this other party, who lived at 
a distance, and found that the main cause 
of the difficulty was simply a misunder- 
standing which could be corrected, and we 
continue with the trust. Now, 


satisfied management, 


consented to 


if any possible difficulty arises, instead of 
receiving harsh and bitter letters of criti- 
cism we receive guarded, dignified letters 


which it is possible to answer to the satis- 


all 


concerned. 


The “Poisoned Pen’”’ 

We all probably have the beneficiary with 
the poison pen—a culture, refine- 
and aristocratic family background, 
but one who has something very disagreeable 
inside, can put on paper cutting 
and hateful things which 
make one’s heart sink whenever he sees the 
handwriting. One is driven to 
resort to various methods to try to meet such 
a situation. To ignore the letters probably 


faction of 


person of 
ment 
one who 
and sarcastic 


familiar 


will not answer: dignity, politeness, and 
patience may eventually win over the 
client. But if this will not work, possibly 
a very frank letter in which the client is 
told the effect of his letters on the office, 
the feeling which people have about him, 


giving him a plain pen picture of just how he 
appears will probably re. 
sult in at least a cessation of the letters, if it 
not convert the 
point of view. 

We recently 
thought 
that of a 


highest 


to other people, 


does person to your own 
estate which 
ideal one. It 
wealthy old gentleman of the 
character I have ever known His 
were in excellent condition. We had 
his securities for some years 
died, so it seemed as if the estate 
simplicity itself and that we should 
have no trouble about it, especially as the 
heirs were all people of very high charac- 
ter. I have since concluded that there is 
no such thing as an easy and ideal estate. 
In this case we had no difficulty with the 
beneficiaries, but our trouble began when 
we came to sell the home of this old gentle- 
man, since it was a large property in the 
midst of more modest well-to-do homes. We 


had an 
wes to be an 


we 
was 


affairs 
charge of be- 
fore he 


were 
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were beset by contractors who wished to 
buy the whole property and build rows of 
small houses. The heirs did not wish the 
neighborhood spoiled, so the bid for this 


character of improvements, which was by 
far the highest, was declined, with the hope 
of selling the property with restrictions 
which would make it more agreeable to the 
neighbors. Wild rumors began to fly around 
the neighborhood that the heartless trust 
company was about to sell the property for 
two-story solid row that we were 
asking an enormous price for the property, 
and that we were going to ruin the 
neighborhood. A regular uproar arose 
we were confronted with a formal petition 
signed by some twenty of the neighbors, 
some of whom were quite prominent people, 


houses, 


whole 
and 


very definitely telling what the neighbors 
wished done with the property, and _ inti- 


mating that the trust company was about to 
do something out of harmony with the wishes 
of the decedent. When the 


petition was 
presented, we were quite plainly told that 
while the neighbors had confidence in the 


family, they did not have confidence in the 
trust company, but felt that we were about 
to take which would ruin the whole 
neighborhood. The neighbors made no sug- 
gestion whatever of joining together and buy- 
ing the property, but the force of their sug- 
gestion was that the executors should sell 
the property for many thousand dollars be- 


steps 


low its real value, for their benefit. The 
first impulse of the heirs, who had been in- 
clined to be generous toward the neighbors. 


was that of wishing to do nothing further to 
help them, but to offer the property to the 


highest bidder regardless of the neighbors. 

It was a case where the trust company, 
neighbors and heirs were in a delicate po- 
sition, and if the right solution were not 
reached, permanent harm and endless hard 
feeling would result. A good deal of time 


and thought was spent on the matter and 
an earnest effort was made to reach a solu- 
tion which would be fair to everybody con- 
cerned. The heirs were called together and 
a letter was submitted to them, which upon 
their approval, was sent to the long list of 
neighbors who had sent in the petition. The 
letter from the executors was quite an in- 
formal and recognized the human 
of the problem, and explained to the neigh- 
the difficulties with which the execu- 
tors were confronted in regard to selling the 
property below the market, as there was a 
trust established for one of the beneficiaries 
and if the executor should sell the 


one side 


bors 


below 
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market, the trust would have to be reim- 
bursed for any reduction in price. It stated 
that the executors wished to meet the views 
of the neighbors as far as they reasonably 
could do so, and offered to sell to the neigh- 
bors the entire tract of land for a price sev- 
eral thousand dollars below that which they 
had already offered for the property 
for solid-row This offer was not 
open to outside bidders, but was only open 
to the could among 
themselves as to restrictions they 
wished imposed and how they would like the 
property divided. A time was 
given for the neighbors to consider the mat- 


been 
houses. 
who 


neighbors, agree 


what 
reasonable 


ter, and the executors offered to take mort- 
gages on different portions of the land up to 
60 per cent. of the selling price, and those 
who received their property outright 
guaranteed to see that the trust estate was 
reimbursed for the loss which it 
tain by not having 


heirs 


would sus- 
accepted the highest 
price, 

The effect of this generosity was most sat- 
The neighbors their en- 
attitude of criticism to 


of appreciation, and at once took steps toward 


isfactory. 
tire 


changed 
unfounded one 
dividing the property up and buying it among 
themselves. The heirs were happy as a reflex 
of their and felt 
for their sacrifice in the 
old home property 
menace to their old 
ittitude toward the trust 
of gratitude by all the concerned 
for what they felt to be a happy solution 
We are, of course, all frequently 
difficulties, 


geperosity, amply 
thought of 


pleasure 


repaid 
their 
rather 
The 


company was one 


being a 
than a neighbors. 


parties 


beset by 
which are perhaps made more 
bearable if we consider them as challenges 
to our best endeavor. If our difficulties some- 


times seem insolvable, we may, perhaps, 
feel like Lincoln, that we are driven to our 
knees for their solution. If we main- 
tain the long patience and follow as 
nearly as possible the Golden Rule, I believe 


there are few, if 


can 
can 


any, problems that cannot 
be satisfactorily solved. 


Chairman Woollen: After the indirect 


contribution by Mr. Steere of the Girard 
Trust Company, to this discussion, through 
his advice to Mr. Borton, 
have a direct contribution 
Will Mr. Steere respond? 


perhaps we can 


from him now. 


Minors and Parents 


Mr. Jonathan M. Steere, trust officer Girard 
Trust Company, Philadelphia: I cannot add 
very much to what Mr. Borton has said. 
He has recounted very ably the experiences 
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of many of us. There is one phase of the 
relationship with our beneficiaries which has 
been of particular interest to me in the past 
and that is the relationship to minors and 
their parents. I dare say that all of us have 
a great deal to do with the estates of mi- 
nors and nothing is more interesting to me 
than the effort to aid those who are under 
and to their parents or guard 
(and I think we all are guardians of 
estates only rather than of persons) in help 


age, assist 


ians 
ing them on until the minors reach twenty 
one years. 

This has 
tions not only 
but with their 
are always the 


brought us 
with the 


into pleasant rela- 
minors 
parents and 


problems of 


themselves, 
friends. There 
school, of col 
lege, of the proper 
tions, boys’ camps, 


places to spend 
camps and all those 
problems We can 


times be of great 


vaca- 
girls’ 
interesting 


very many 


assistance to those who 
are under ege 
We have had 
periences. Incidentally, while our chief 
is helping these 


very 


very many interesting ex 
aim 
young people, we do 


friends out of 


make 


good them and make 


them perhaps lifelong customers of our 
institution. Of course, we are in business 


to make money, but there are other things, 
as Mr. Borion has intimated, besides making 


money. 


Mr. Charles R. Dunn, vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Detroit: Mr. Borton’s ref 
erence to the difficulty of disposing of a 
talking machine prompts me to cite an in 
stance we had. We were appointed adminis 
trator of an estate in which there were sev 
girls and a son. We 
problem that they could 


disposition of 


en beneficiaries, six 
were up against the 
not agree on the property 
We finally decided upon the plan of conduct 
ing an auction sale of all of the 
which 


property 
disposed of 
satisfactorily to the heirs of 
that prob 
ably worth twenty-five dollars, they obtained 
three hundred and fifty 


could not otherwise be 
It worked out 
the estate. i 


property was 


dollars. 
Rights of the Trustee 


Mr. Thos. C. Hennings, vice-president 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis: All of 
us, 1 take it for granted, have experienced 
the same difficulties as those set out by the 
previous speaker. In the disposition of the 
personal property of the decedent, the chil 
dren often claim saying 
their father had given the articles to them 
in his lifetime. We had instance, in 
which a daughter claimed that the father 
had given an automobile to her. The other 


special articles, 


one 
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heirs disnvted the fact. We tried to solve 
the problem by asking the Probate Court to 
order the automobile sold. The order was 
entered, whereupon the beneficiaries appealed 
from the order to sell, to the Circuit Court. 
The higher court sustained the judgment of 
the Probate Court and a new appeal was 
taken. Meanwhile the automobile was de- 
teriorating in the garage unused, and the 
hands of the executor tied. 

The question of the trustee resigning is a 
serious one. I feel that, after a testator has 
named your trust company to act under his 
will, this solemn request should not be set 
aside, unless the circumstances are such that 
it is almost impossible for you to continue. 
I state, as a general policy, that a trustee 
should never resign. Of course, it is an easy 
way out of a difficulty. At times, benefi 
ciaries are dissatisfied with the manner in 
which you are handling the trust estate. 
However, if you are satisfied that you are 
properly handling the property and the at- 
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torney for the beneficiaries is satisfied that 
affairs are being properly conducted, you 
should remain as trustee, but if the attorney 
for the beneficiaries is dissatisfied, there may 
be circumstances, under which you might 
consider resigning, but I repeat that as a 
general policy a trustee should never resign. 
You will recall that in all of our advertis- 
ing, in which we stress the advisability of 
naming a trust company, we generally use 
the expression that a trust company does 
not die; does not go on a vacation; is al- 
ways open for business and does not resign. 
When a man names your company, it shows 
his confidence in you and you must bear in 
mind that the company, which may be named 
as your successor, in the event that you 
resign, may not be the kind of a trustee he 
would have selected. 

(Chairman Woollen then called for a dis- 
cussion of the subject of “Life Insurance 
Trusts,” to which Mr. Moore of the Union 
Trust Company of Rochester responded.) 





NY service that helps construct, ana 
then helps conserve, records real 


achievement. l 


Hence he who Can 
promote a service which educates, encour- 
ages and inspires a better order of things, 
undertakes a worthy task, an interesting one 
and inferentially a profitable one. 

This is the province of the life insurance 
trust 

lt helps perfect what now is admittedly 
imperfect. Civilization will ever frown on 
waste. And so great an amount of life in- 
surance effort has been futilely expended and 
such vast sums of money have been pains- 


takingly accumulated only to be suddenly 
dissipated that the field for developing a 
larger volume of life insurance trusts is, 
indeed, a fruitful one. 

Prior to the development of life insurance 
trusts, the insured found himself in a posi- 
tion somewhat similar to that which is 
known to bankers as the Christmas Club 
saver. Now you know what the Christmas 
He ardently saves, little 
by little, to provide a fund that usually is 


Club saver does, 








CO-OPERATION THE PRIME FACTOR IN LIFE INSURANCE 
TRUSTS 


CREATING AS WELL AS CONSERVING ESTATES 


CHARLES H. MOORE 
Vice-President: Union Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


indulgently spent. Is it not he who saves 
to wisely invest, rather than he who saves 
to indulgently spend, the one who finally 
marks up a record of financial achievement? 

The undertaking to develop a larger yol 
ume of life insurance trust business in the 
city of Rochester, has, I believe, clearly 
asserted itself—not alone in promises but 
rather by encouraging records of accom- 
plishment. Speaking for one of the five local 
financial institutions exercising fiduciary 
powers, I can say that the Union Trust 
Company of Rochester finds the majority of 
local life underwriters seriously interested, 
and heartily in accord in promoting a closer 
and more cordial relationship for bank con- 
servation of policy proceeds. 

The attitude of Kodak City Life under- 
writers recently manifested itself on the 
oceasion of one of their monthly conferences, 
whereat the topic of “Estates and Life In 
surance” was discussed. Not only were the 
bankers invited to attend, but several trust 
officials were called upon for brief remarks 
and, I believe that right there a much clearer 
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viewpoint was obtained of our opportunity— 
the joint opportunity for life underwriter 
and trust company. 

Our discussion developed the fact that, as 
to the two interests involved, there is noth- 
ing whatever of competition. There is much 
in co-operation. That, in truth, the work of 
the trust company commences where the 
work of the insurance company concludes. 
Hence the service of one does not compete, 
but rather supplements that of the other. 
A man may, by life insurance, provide at 
his death, money. But link his life insur- 
with a suitable trust agreement, and 
he provides still more—money, plus money 
management. 

So in Rochester, we are bringing the man 
who is insured to the realization that he 
should provide not only money, but money 
management. And unless his life insurance 
is supplemented with a life insurance trust 
agreement, his family’s future financial wel- 
fare is only half insured. 


ance 


Life Insurance and Trusteeship 

We regard life insurance trusts as 
desirable Likewise we 
the large volume of such business to be ob- 
tained. It is desirable because the proceeds 
of insurance trusts provide a clean, unin- 
cumbered, cash investment fund trusteed for 
the conservation of the family’s financial 
welfare. We regard it as essential to deal 
impartially—not favoring any particular 
company or agency. This attitude being much 
the same toward insurance underwriters as 
is our impartial attitude toward attorneys. 
And recognizing the ethics of good business, 
we do not write insurance any more than 
we draft wills or undertake to practice law. 


very 


business. recognize 


Important Elements 
important 
insurance 


The 
sirable life 
are: 

First, and obviously which by its 
terms fulfills the objects and purposes of the 
settlor, and that legally. 

Seconp: An agreement so simply phrased 
and worded that its items are clearly intelli- 
gible to the layman, whose signature to it 
is desired. 

THirp: An agreement delegating such 
broad discretionary powers as hot to re- 
strict the trustee from performing, as fidu- 
ciary, any act which the settlor would or 
could himself sanction, if he were alive to so 
order. 

FourtH: An agreement flawless as to 
legalities—particularly free from restrictions 
imposed by the statute against perpetuities 
as it affects personal property. 


elements of the de- 
trust as we find if, 


more 


one 
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FirtH: An agreement 
solve itself into a “Dry Trust”’—such as a 
life insurance trust that after a term of 
years yields nothing but a _ collection of 
lapsed policies. 


which shall not re- 


Creating Estates 

For many years I have been an advocate 
of constructive, as well as of administra- 
tive service, in trust work. I believe we owe 
a duty to our patrons, and the public as well, 
to help them create estates as well as to help 
them conserve what they have, or finally dis- 
tribute what they may leave. 

And one of the most feasible methods is 
via the life insurance route. Show a man 
how he readily can double his estate, then 
help him do it, and it’s a safe wager he'll 
collaborate with willingly as a 
settlor of life insurance trust agreements 
and as the testator of a will in which your 
bank is named executor and trustee. 

In the city of Rochester, the Life Under- 
writers’ Association 260 of a 
sible 280 life that is, 
of what they call industrial insurance under- 
writers. They have been very cordial in their 
attitude toward all of the trust 
and, as I have indicated, have given us op- 
portunities to address them. I 


you most 


includes 
underwriters: 


po-s- 


outside 


companies 


know, from 
my own experience and from remarks which 
have been made by other trust officials, that 
they are heartily in accord with the work 
we are doing there: but the life insurance 
men in the last few months have indicated 
an ardent undertake the work of 
developing life trust business as 
supplemental to the work the insurance com- 
writing in- 


desire to 


insurance 


panies are doing in the way of 
surance. 


Discussion on Life Insurance 


Chairman Woollen: Will Mr. Drollinger 


contribute * 


Mr. H. F. Drollinger, manager New Busi- 
ness Department, Fidelity Trust Company of 


Buffalo: 


owing to the fact 


There is not much I can contribute, 
that the Fidelity at Buf- 
falo have not done a great deal of life insur- 
trust Our efforts, from a_ per- 
sonal solicitation standpoint, have been con- 
fined more or less to the volunteer trust and 
to that of wills. 


ance work. 


Mr. H. E. McDougal, assistant secretary 
Marine Trust Company, Buffalo: We have a 
substantial volume of life insurance trusts, 
but there are some knotty points that you 
run into in coming into them. One of them 
is: How far should the trust company go in 
helping to write the insurance? 
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The average insurance agent will come to 
you, and say, “I have a prospect. I have 
Mr. Jones. I want to write him for tweiuty 
thousand. I want to get it in trust. If I 
bring Mr. Jones up here and bring you the 
trust business, will you help me write Mr. 
insurance?” 


Jones’ 


Preparation of Trust Agreement 
The second knotty point is preparation of 
the trust agreement itself: No trust com- 
pany-may practice law. Now how far can 
we go in preparing the instrument? The 
man, if you begin to scare him with 


average 
legal fees and expense, and say, “You 
go to Mr. So-and-So, our counsel, or 


have 
you 
go to your own counsel, and have an 
prepared’—he will dodge. Now 
prepare an agreement which is prac- 
formal in its general terms and pre- 
to him and have it signed, and take 
it ourselves? 

Then 
In life insurance trusts as well as in othet 
should the i 
source? If Mr. Jones, the attorney, 
is a piece of business, should he not in turn 
e entitled to any 
that item? If he 
should he not 


uzreement 
can we 
tically 

sent it 


there is the question of attorneys. 


trusts, business revert to its 


brings 
business which may come 
will, 
represent the executor or ad 


from brings us a 
ministrator for us in any incidental business 
that might come up? That works out in life 
well as anything 
if the attorney helps bring it in. 

But the trouble we have been having, 
lv. is in the first help the 
insurance agent to write his business? Nec- 
should prepare the instrument, 
and how should it be prepared and how far 
go in that? 


insurance trusts as else, 
most 
place—should we 


ondly, who 


wh We 


Mr. M. P. Callaway, vice-president Guar- 


anty Trust Company of New York: With r 
spect to having a form that might be made 
ut in advance and presented to the appli 
cant, it would still be a violation of law, as 
far as New York is concerned. It would be 
that we couldn’t avoid the 
statute by simply having a form that would 
fit the 


outside 


my judgment 


case, and not having it drawn by an 


counsel, or having it prepared by 


themselves. 


Ingenious Life Insurance Plan 

regard 
to these life insurance trusts which I might 
call to your attention. We had a 
customer who wished to provide annual in- 
come for his wife of ten thousand dollars a 
certain amount to each of his 


There is one interesting feature in 


recently 


vear, and a 


children, that aggregated about sixteen thou 


sand a year. He sought the agent of one of 
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Pre-icent, Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 


the large companies who is a very able man, 
und who worked out a ingenious plan 
for him. He was able to take out a certain 
number of 
life insurance plans that the insurance com- 
panies have, with a certain amount of annu- 
ity insurance that would go on from the ex- 
piration of the twenty year periods, to in- 
sure to this man’s wife and his children the 
income he wanted. It was $429,000 of life 
insurance. This man was so delighted with 
the plan that had been worked out by the 
life insurance man that he brought it to me. 
He said, “Now, a trust can’t beat that. Here 
the life insurance companies do everything 


most 


policies, on the twenty payment 


vou can.” 

I said, “There one difference be 
tween the insurance company and the trust 
that at the end of your wife’s life 
and each one of your children, your $429,000 


is only 
company 
is gone. If you give the insurance to us, af 
the end of your wife's life and each of your 
children, you would have your estate intact.” 
It is a fact, gentlemen. 

Now take it over a number of years, with 
that particular group of people. Take the 
amount of insurance necessary to set up this 
trust and to carry out the annuities and the 
payments by the company; when afforded an 
insurance trust of such a large amount, four 
or five per cent. interest would be earned 
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Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 


For more than 40 years we have 
specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
5500 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
larly qualifies us to solve any of 
the many problems that may be 
submitted to a trust company, 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 
tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will be 
thoroughly protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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We frequently hear insurance people say 
they can cover everything in insurance. By 
reason of their low interest, and a 
amount of padding that they must put in 
for premiums and annual disbursements, 
they cannot compete with a trust company, 
on a large amount of insurance over a period 
of years. 


certain 


Insurance Trust for Corporation Officers 


Mr. James B. Blackburn, assistant trust 
officer Pittsburg Trust Company, Pittsburgh: 
I have made some study of this. Day before 
yesterday, I had a new problem, when an 
application for insurance trust came to me, 
which might be of interest. 

A large corporation in Pittsburgh wanted 
to insure some of the higher salaried officers. 


Group insurance couldn’t do it. They were 
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thinking of taking out individual policies on 
the individual officers, but in case those ofli- 
cers left the company, the company didn't 
want to continue that policy. We solved that 
by an insurance trust. The proceeds of the 
policy are paid to the trustee in a general 
fund, to take care of all of these officers, and 
if the man left the company, he still 
insured but the company was the beneficiary 
and the insurance would not go to the man’s 
next of kin or his relatives, in case of his 
death, if he had left the company. 

Another thing I 
bining an 


was 


found is 
insurance trust with a 
trust, any man insurable and puts 
dollar aside, has created from that 
month on an estate of three dollars. 

(Chairman Woollen called 
Leslie G. MeDouall.) 


have that com- 
voluntary 
who is 
one 
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COMPARISON OF LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS AND LIFE 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS 


LESLIE G. McDOUALL 
Assistant Trust Officer, Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J. 


NFORTUNATELY I late in ar- 
riving so I do not know what points 
you have covered with regard to life 
insurance trusts. Our efforts in Newark to 
popularize this form of trust service 
successful and we attribute our 
in a large measure to the wide 
the pamphlet issued by the publicity com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Division of the 
A. B. A. and also to newspaper publicity. 
During the last year we have attempted 
to work out the advantages of a life insur- 
ance trust as compared with the plan which 
the life insurance companies offer. My ex- 
perience leads me to believe that the average 
company (I am 


was 


have 
been suc- 


CeSS 


use of 


speaking of the standard 
companies, which are mutual in character) 
stipulate in their three settlement 
They agree in all cases to pay a 
stipulated rate of interest, namely, three 
per cent. Now taking the average we find 


contract 
options. 


that the standard line companies ‘usually pay 
from excess earnings a dividend of approxi- 
mately one and a half per cent. In 
words if the proceeds of a 


other 
policy are left 
with the life insurance company in trust, 
they will assure to the beneficiary of your 
policy a payment each year of four and a 
half per cent. interest. 

We have just learned from the gentleman 


who spoke a few moments ago that on such 
a policy and over a period of two hundred 
and forty monthly payments, or twenty 
years, the principal and interest of the fund 
would become entirely exhausted. What can 
the trust company offer? Now then, we have 
to compete in a friendly way with the life 
insurance companies along these lines. What 
can the trust companies be expected to earn 
under the trust plan? We will assume you 
can earn an average return of five per cent. 
Spreading that five per cent. period 
of twenty years, after deducting your com- 
mission, both from the income and from 
the corpus of the fund, at its termination, 
assuming that your commission is based on 
two and one-half per cent. on the income 
and one and a quarter per cent. on the prin- 
cipal, in comparison the life insurance com- 
pany would pay a total sum of $190,000 on 
a contract for $100,000, while in twenty 
years, under a life insurance trust with a 
trust company, you would pay approximately 
$196,250. That is figuring on the five per 
cent. basis. You can see how much further 
advantage it would be if your earnings could 
average more than five per cent. 

life insurance companies are 
competing with us in so far as life insurance 
trusts are concerned. A pamphlet that I re- 


over a 


Of course 
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Comprehensive Trust Service 


In New York City 


T eight offices in the three Boroughs of 

Greater New York, the Manufacturers 
Trust Company offers to correspondents a 
modern Trust service linked with a new unit 
system of branch banking whereby each office 
functions like an independent local bank. 


We can be especially helpful to correspon- 
dents having need of Trust service requiring 
an intimate understanding of the textile, 
cut-up, fur, millinery, printing, provision 
and other important industries located in the 
great “‘Mid-Manhattan” business district be- 
tween 14th and 34th Streets, river to river. 
Correspondence invited. 


Manufacturers 
Crust Company 
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cently had occasion to look over went on to 
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say that the total cost of administering an 
estate of $40,000 under the Pennsylvania 
statute would be $3,152 and tried to show 
that these rates were applicable to most 
States throughout the Union. I am sure 
such a high cost of administration through- 
out the Union is not true; in our State it is 
almost 100 per cent. too high. Trust com- 
panies have always co-operated with life in- 
surance companies in a business way but 
such unfair statements in competing busi- 
ness will tend to destroy such co-operation. 


Non-Participating Policy 

There is another form of contract we 
should take into consideration—the contract 
with a non-participating company. I had 
occasion recently to study a policy where 
the company agreed to make a payment of 
$500 a month over a period of 240 payments, 
or twenty years, so that during the life of 
that policy they would have paid out the 
total sum of $120,000. I have computed, that 
under a life insurance trust, assuming that 
upon the death of the assured and that the 
policy during the lifetime of the assured had 
been made payable to a trust company as 
trustee and the trustee had accepted the 
commuted or withdrawal value on the death 
of the assured, they would receive approxi- 
mately the sum of $86,000. That amount in- 
creased with an average earning, over twenty 
years, of five per cent. would net to the 
beneficiaries approximately the sum of $175,- 
000 as compared with $120,000, which the 
iife insurance company would pay under 
their contract. 

Another point which I think valuable is 
this—that a contract with a life insurance 
company is confined within very narrow lim- 
its. We will assume that a man not only has 
life insurance but possibly accident insur- 
ance. Of course, there is no one life insur- 
ance company that could handle a contract 
which in form will include all insurance 
moneys, but which may readily be done by a 
trust company. In other words, I think a 
life insurance trust permits centralization 
of all insurance which a person may carry 
and permits your beneficiaries to deal with 
one source rather than many. 

There are, of course, a great many other 
examples we could consider, but that, in a 
brief way, gives to us trust company men 
a few talking points in securing business of 
this character. 

Mr. John C. Mechem, vice-president First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago: There 
are two entirely different possible conditions, 
in this connection, which may exist. There 
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is one where the policies are deposited with 
the trust company, but the settlor pays the 
premium. The second is where a certain 
amount of securities are deposited with the 
trust company, and it is instructed and au- 
thorized to pay the premium on the policies 
from the income from these securities. Am 
I correct in assuming that that is the form 
of life insurance trust that these gentlemen 
have been discussiig? ° 

Mr. Leslie G. McDouall: No, it is not. The 
form in general is to have the beneficiaries 
assign the policy to the trust company. The 
settlor agrees that he will continue to pay 
the premiums during his lifetime. Upon his 
death you are instructed by way of trust 
agreement to collect the proceeds and invest. 


Two Forms of Life Insurance Trusts 


Mr. Mechem: That is the simpler of the 
two forms, and the one we have been using 
for many years. But the more recent form, 
and a form, for example, which the Union 
Trust Company of Chicago have been adver- 
tising and using extensively, is where the 
creator or settlor of the trust deposits, say, 
$100,000 of securities with the trust com- 
pany, authorizing them to use the income 
from the securities to pay the premiums, so 
that at the creator’s or settlor’s death, the 
corpus of the trust is the $100,000 which he 
deposited, plus the proceeds of the policies. 

There is a question in regard to that that 
I would like to ask: Some of our trust com- 
panies have questioned the legality of such 
a trust unless there were circumstances to 
make it clear that the trust was not created 
solely for the purpose of evading taxes. I 
wonder if any of the others have an opinion 
on that. 

Two further questions I would like to ask, 
are these: First, what practical steps have 
any of the trust companies taken to assure 
themselves against a possible clerical error 
in the failure to pay the premium? That is 
to say, if it is the duty of the trust company 
that pays the premium from the income of 
the securities, and the trust company through 
a clerical error fails to pay the premium, and 
the policy lapses, and the creator of the 
trust is then uninsurable, there may be a 
heavy liability upon the trust company for 
breach of trust, liability out of all propor- 
tion to the small fee we receive. I am won- 
dering, whether or not, in practical experi- 
ence, the trust companies have exempted 
themselves from that liability by the trust 
agreement, or have worked out any practical 
method of assuring themselves against such 
clerical error. 
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Payment of Premium 

We have had the 
ance companies in 
suggested two or 
example, by 


with insur- 
they have 


matter up 
Chicago and 
three methods. One, for 
which the insurance compaty 
agrees to draw a draft, a certain number of 
days after the premium is due, but before 
the thirty days are up, upon some senior 
officer of the bank, to make it certain that 
failure to pay that premium comes to the 
attention of a senior officer. I would be 
glad, if any of the trust companies have had 
experience in this, to hear about it. 
The second question I would like to 
is this: Have they found it advantageous, il 
policies are participating policies, to provide 


ask 
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by the trust agreement 
on the policies shall be 


that the dividends 
used by the trust 
company in purchasing additional insurance, 
or whether they used by the trust 
company in purchasing additional securities, 
with the thought in mind that when the 
original securities mature and reinvestment 
is necessary, the trust company might not be 
able to invest the 
as great a 


would be that little 


can be 


money at 
rate of interest. 


the same or at 
So unless there 
cushion in there, the 
interest from the reinvested, 
might not be sufficient to pay the premium 
on the policies originally deposited. 

(The chairman called 
Holden of Chicago.) 


securities as 


nert 


upon Mr. 


HOW THE FUNDED INSURANCE TRUST OPERATES 


Cc. R. HOLDEN 
Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Chicago 


HAI) not expected to say anything on 
this attempt to 
briefly these two questions. Our 

whole policy is one, in the Union Trust Com- 

pany, of with the 
agent. I here some discussion 
of the between the insurance 
company’s proposition for future provision 
for a family, and that afforded by a trust 
company. That is a proper field of competi 
tion which I won't attempt 

But in the funded insurance trust, where 
securities are put up for the purpose of pay- 
ing premiums, we co-operate entirely with 
the insurance companies, restricting our- 
selves to no one company. We obtained the 
counsel of 


subject, and can only 


answer 
co-operation insurance 
have noticed 
contrast as 


to discuss. 


advice of general five or six in- 
surance companies before promoting the plan 
in the first place. 

We 


surance policy 


have a close affiliation, on 
that into our place, 
not with the special agent but with the gen 
eral We maintain a 
double system of tickler checks, so that two 


every in- 
comes 
agency of premiums. 
independent sources in the bank are respon- 
sible for the payment. I don’t think there 
is any more danger involved of non-payment 
of premiums than if you had a ground lease 
and would be in danger of a heavy liability 
if you failed to pay the ground rent. 


Dividends Invested 


With regard to 
on which 


in Additional Insurance 


the 
dividends 


participating 
accrue the 


policy 
form. of 


standard 
had general provides 
that all dividends shall be invested in addi- 
tional insurance, where the additional insur- 


trust 


passed on by 


which we have 


agreement 


counsel 


ance may be obtained in an automatic way; 
in other words, where no new application is to 
be signed and with no insurance commission 
involved, or anything of that kind. In other 
with a participating policy, it may 
be provided that the dividends may be turned 
in to include so additional 
That the buffer or 
need against failure of income collections 
because it that the increase of 
the fund shall be drawn upon first to 
any deficiency that may arise. 

I can illustrate that 
diagram which we 
such trusts. That 


words, 
much insurance. 


gives margin that you 
is provided 


meet 


first by 
use in 


pointing to a 
connection with 


diagram, on a participat 


ing policy, represents dividend increment by 
a line which you may not be able to see here 


(illustrating on small diagram). This other 
line represents the face amount of the poli- 
cies put up and this other line is increment 
of cash value by dividends. The 
slant in the upper line represents estimated 
increase, 


reason of 


based on some twenty-five com- 
ability to purchase 


additional insurance from dividends. 


panies” experiences, in 

In a diagram for non-participating policies, 
this line would start higher but end on a 
level (illustrating). That is the answer, as 
far as I am aware, as to the use in the par- 
ticipating policy of the dividends. It is a 
proper thing to have that margin. 
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One-gentleman asked- about the prepara- 
tion of agreements. We do prepare an agree- 
ment and have a standard form of agree- 
ment. I think we have, at Chicago, at least 
two hundred and fifty insurance agents who 
are working as a matter of personal interest 
on this plan. I think Mr. Teter, who is here, 
can say that as a result of the activities of 
the agents whom I have addressed (and I 
have spoken to them at meetings) the other 
trust companies are coming in for a share 
in the business created by such agents. It 
is our principle not to make this the plan 
of any one trust company. Under this plan 
we leave it entirely to the patron to decide 
where the insurance shall be placed—what 
particular insurance company and what trust 
company shall act as trustee. 


No Inheritance Tax 


Mr. Nelson L. Petty, trust officer Trenton 
Trust Company, Trenton, N. J.: Is this fund 
subject to inheritance tax? 

Mr. Holden: ! happen to have here two 
very able papers from Pennsylvania lawyers. 
I will read a part of one of them: 

“Viewing all the facts in the light of the 
decided principle Ss. it would seem impossible 
for the transfer of the property to such life 
insurance trust to he regarde d asaéetesta- 
mentary transfer, or as being in any sense 
‘made in lieu of’ or to avoid the passing of 
the property transfer by testate or intestate 
laws. The plan as a whole is obviously in 
harmony with, and in aid of, the entire pur- 
pose and policy of the inheritance tax stat- 
utes as they now stand and as they appear 
to be developing. Being so, it is the less 
likely to be unfavorably affected by new 
clauses or rulings in the years ahead.” 

There is no inheritance tax and no estate 
tax except on the insurance over $40,000, 
which is subject to tax because the settlor 
provides indirectly for the payment of pre- 
miums. 


Mr. Edgar A. Jones, vice-president and 
trust officer Lackawanna Trust Company of 
Scranton, Pa.: How far should the trust 


company go in taking precaution that the 
settlor of the trust will pay the premiums 
on the policies, especially if they should be 
straight life insurance policies? 

Mr. Holden: That is a question with re- 
gard to the unfunded policy. We are wor- 
ried, as I imagine a good many trust com- 
panies are, with those policies. We spent 
sixty days trying to find a man in Italy, to 
get the money from him to pay his premiums, 
for fear the policy would lapse. In a con- 
tract of that kind you have to provide that 


no liability is assumed on the part of the 
trust company for lapse; but you are put 
to a great deal of trouble, nevertheless. 
Sometimes we allow: money to be advanced 
by the department on a man’s general stand- 
ing but I doubt the legality of that, because 
the premium should be paid by the insured 
himself in such a case. 


Policy Payable to Trustee Under Will 

Mr. Mechem: A third question has been 
presented to us and that is the question of 
whether it is possible to do the same thing 
without the creation of a present living 
trust. That is to say, we assume (all trust 
companies do) that it is much more benefi- 
cial for a man to leave the proceeds of his 
insurance policy to a trust company to be 
administered for the benefit of the depen- 
dents rather than to be left outright. Pro- 
ceeding on that theory, is it possible to do 
the same thing, and if so, in what way. 
under a will? That is to say, I wonder if 
the trust companies have had any experi- 
ence in a situation where the policy was 
made payable to the trustee under a man’s 
will, and then by will he designated the 
trustee and the terms upon which that trust 
should be administered? I believe there is 
no objection on the part of insurance com- 
panies to writing policies in that way. 

Mr. Rowland Cocks, personal trust officer 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York: 
Mr. Mechem spoke of the question as to who 


would pay the income tax on the income 
from an insurance trust where the securities 
were to pay the premiums. I presume dif- 
fent States have different laws in that re- 
spect, but on insurance trusts we handle the 
insured or the grantor of the trust would 
have to include as his income the income 
from that trust which was used to pay the 
premiums on the life insurance on his life. 

That would bring up the question that Mr. 
Holden was speaking about a moment ago— 
this question of the inheritance tax. If the 
income belongs to the insured, it would seem 
that upon his death, the question of the 
transfer of the tax on the securities which 
have been used to pay those premiums would 
come up, and I think a tax might be due in 
that particular instance. That would be so, 
in New York. I presume other States have 
their own laws on the subject. 

as cS oo 

(Mr. Stalker of Detroit was next called 
upon to lead the discussion on “Safeguard- 
ing Receipt and Delivery of Securities.” See 
page 335. Mr. Littleton of Philadelphia was 
the next speaker on “Handling Securities of 
the Trust Department.” See page 341.) 
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As A ie Company 
That Knows Michigan 


and as an institution whose officers for 
years have been specialists in Michigan 
fiduciary matters, we cordially invite 
correspondence or consultation regarding 
Trust business in this State. 


Up-to-date Bond and Public Accounting 
Departments Supplement our Trust Service. 


DETROIT “| RUST 
(CCOMPANY 


“True to its Trusts” 


Opposite Post Office, Detroit, Michigan 
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DISCUSSION ON SAFEGUARDING’ RE- 
CEIPT AND DELIVERY OF SECURITIES 


Mr. Jonathan M. Steere, trust officer Girard 
Trust Company of Phliadelphia: ur com- 
pany adopted a plan a few years ago, with 
regard to delivery of securities, which may 
be of interest to some of you here. After 
the securities have passed through all the 
various stages, as outlined by Mr. Littleton, 
when it comes to actually handing them 
over to the distributee of an estate, we have 
a special book containing a carbon leaf in 
which securities are entered, and those se- 
curities are only delivered in the presence 
of the actual distributee, an officer of the 
company, and one clerk. There must always 
be three people present at the delivery of 
any security. In the case of securities sent 
by mail, the original receipt is stamped 
“sent by mail,” signed by a clerk and an 
officer and then signed by the distributee or 
the principal in case of agency accounts. 
These are then returned to the auditor and 
verified by him. 

One of our trust companies had an unfor- 
tunate experience a few years ago in Phila- 
delphia, and this plan was adopted by us 
as a result of that experience. We have 
found that it works admirably. This re- 
ceipt is in addition to any receipt taken in 
conformity with the rules of court, which is 
filed in the proper office. 


Difficulty in Proving a Trust 


Mr. Samuel M. Hann, vice-president Fi- 
delity Trust Company of Baltimore, Md.: 
We were interested in placing of securities 
on our books a few years ago. I made a 
visit to some of the larger cities of the 
country. I was a bank examiner and I 
found that there was great difficulty in ex- 
amining the trust companies under govern- 
mental jurisdiction. For instance, one large 
trust company in Washington received a 
trust composed of large stocks and securities 
of varying kinds. They would enter on their 
ledgers and then begin to buy and sell, and 
I have seen those deliveries and sales, be- 
ginning with letters of the alphabet, re- 
corded, and then by red numbers they would 
try to trace back to the original trust. 

I remember distinctly that it took me five 
hours to prove out one trust. 

In my trip I went to Cleveland, Detroit, 
Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia, and I 
found our western friends were more in ad- 
vance of those along the Atlantic seaboard. 
I went to a representative company in Phil- 
adelphia and attempted to prove out a trust 
to my own satisfaction. They brought out 


a bond ledger and a real estate ledger and 
I think about twelve other ledgers in which 
that one trust was confined. I do not mean 
that for large companies it may be neces- 
sary to put all the securities on one ledger, 
and cash on another ledger, but we must 
recollect that the average trust company 
throughout the United States cannot afford 
to have a debit and receiving teller; cannot 
afford to have an extensive auditing system, 
and my investigation was directed to the 
needs of the average trust company through- 
out the land. 

One of the most interesting things I found 
was this: that by the use of a loose leaf 
form of ledger, the whole estate or trust 
could be kept in one flexible book, arranged 
alphabetically according to trusts. The sec- 
ond thing I found was this: that a great 
many companies were using a standardized 
form on which to place different and vary- 
ing functions. 

For instance, they would use a sheet which 
was ruled primarily for the handling of 
stocks and bonds, with a little variation for 
the making of entries relating to real estate, 
mortgages, rent and such things. 


Concise Loose Leaf System 

We sat down and studied these various 
forms and adopted a specially ruled sheet, 
adaptable for the entering of bonds alone. 
We ruled another sheet for stocks and an- 
other sheet for the varying kinds of real es- 
tate. One sheet was for principal and one 
for income. You don’t use all those sheets 
in every trust, but you use the appropriate 
sheet to handle the appropriate function of 
the varying trusts. 

The third thing we found was this: that 
by segregating and allocating the different 
kinds of bonds, we could find out at a mo- 
ment’s notice the total amount of any par- 
ticular kind of bond, without making a math- 
ematical calculation as to the amount of 
bonds on hand. There might be a quarter 
or a half page, or a whole page if it is a 
very active security. 


We can balance our securities in three- 
quarters of an hour and it will come out to 
a penny, nine times out of ten. We have, 
I think, the very great advantage of having 
all our trusts separate. 


Chairman Woollen: We will proceed to 
the seventh topic, “Business Building.’ Con- 
sideration of that will be in several sections. 
The first is advertising within the bank, and 
Mr. Stallwood of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago will open the discussion. 


2, 2, 2, 
~~ “° “° 
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HE subject which has been assigned 


to me relates very closely to person- 


nel management and it is a subject 


wuich is being covered now by the staff re- 
lations committee of the Trust Company 
Division. <A study of the answers to the 
questionnaire sent out to your staff rela- 
tions committee would seem to show that 
there is a general realization on the part 


of trust companies of the necessity for sup 


plying the need for advertising within the 


bank through the personnel of their officers 
and staff. Of the 725 institutions from 
Which answers were received, S82 per cent. 


replied affirmatively to the question : 
not find 


“Do you 


that the average customer now ex 
pects more personal attention from his 
bank than in former years?” This would 


seem to point 
portance of 


conclusively to the great im- 
maintaining at all times the 
highest possible standards of service to cus- 
tomers. 

When it came to a description of methods 
by which this principle is being carried out, 


the sources were varied and none of them 
as full and detailed as the readers could 
wish them to be. 


We do not find definite 
improving the service rendered by employees 
or any universally approved method of in- 
struction. Neither do we find that banks 
generally use any set methods for discovering 
the particular branch of work for 
each employee is best fitted, or for adjust- 
ing duties to capabilities. They do not, as 
a rule, change their men from one depart- 
ment to another for training purposes. Not 
enough is being done in an educational way 
to train junior officers and employees in the 
underlying principles of trust company serv- 
ice or the broad fundamentals of trust com- 
pany policy. Thirty-six per cent of 
replying do nothing in this regard. 
seven per 


any system for 


which 


those 
Thirty- 


cent. use A. I. B. and other courses 
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conferences 
inform- 


cent. hold 
stimulating 


and only 
for the purpose of 
ing the entire staff. 

Advertising within the bank, if taken in 
its broadest sense, is to my mind, one of the 
most important duties of bank management. 


eight per 
and 


You are selling the same commodity at prac- 
tically the same price as your competitor. 
The only way differ from com- 
petitor is in the institutional personnel and 
the human skill, sympathy and service which 
you ean, if will, 
profitable extent. 


Advertising Should Begin at Home 

Advertising is a good deal like charity— 
it covers a multitude of and it should 
begin at home. Unless the men and women 
who make up the working personnel of a 
trust company are trained to understand the 
services which it can render and really be- 
lieve in them, expect this un- 
derstanding and that large 
proportion of seldom or 
never 


you your 


you increase to a highly 


sins 


how can we 
this faith 


our customers 


from 
who 
see un executive officer and who regis- 
ter most of their impressions of the insti- 
tution from contacts with the employee? 
Broadcast advertising through the printed 
word will not help us much unless we have 
the spoken word to back it up inside our 
organization. The friendly attitude toward 
customers is far 
than in a 


more necessary in a bank 
merchandising establishment. A 


customer may sometimes purchase merchan- 


dise of merit from an indifferent sales per- 
son, but he will seldom or never recognize 
the merit of bank service if it is rendered 


by uninformed, 
men and 


unenthusiastic or unhappy 
women. 

Stress should be laid in every organization 
Nothing will build up 
business more quickly. Nothing will retain 
already secured more firmly and 
nothing will do more to make every customer 
an active business getter for the bank. 


upon good service. 


business 
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Applying the Golden Rule 

There is nothing intricate or complex about 
this thing called “personnel management.” It 
is simply the golden rule, the habit of treat- 
ing the other fellow as you would like to 
be treated yourself if you were the subordi- 
nate and he were the chief. 

For example, I know of an institution in 
which there is a rule that the word “Mr.” 
shall always be used by an officer in ad- 
dressing a clerk in the presence of a client. 
This may small matter on the sur- 
face, but it is that really counts. It 
gives the client the impression that he is to 
be taken care of by a man worth 
while. It makes the clerk understand that 
worth while service will be expected of him. 
And it puts two men, clerk and client, on a 
footing of Whenever a 
client is introduced to one of this bank’s 
senior men, the preliminary talk is conducted 
in such a way as to impress upon the client 
that the clerk is a and that he is 
fully equipped to take care of him. 

This is, of course, merely one of the small 
of a plant which banks are 
trying to root very deeply in fundamental 
principles. The first of fundamental 
principles is, to my mind, the principle of 
rapid responsiveness in recognition and 
compensation, The custom of blanket sal- 
ary adjustments annually which 
prevail in most trust 
lieve, being discarded in 
institutions in favor of a system which re- 
sponds instantly to merit when merit shows 
itself, 

It is not generosity, but simply enlightened 
and hold the 
and ambitious employee, 
employees are and 
held by demonstrating to them that, when 
they make profits for the bank, they are 
at the same time making profits for them- 
selves. Sut I think even 
deeper than that and say that it is a duty 
we owe our employees to help them increase 
their skill, to further their progress and to 
stimulate their ambition. 


seem a 
one 


who is 


business equality. 


senior, 


twigs many 


these 


used to 
companies is, I be- 


some progressive 


selfishness to secure success- 
ful, progressive 
secured 


and such only 


that we can go 


Educational Facilities for Employees 

I hope you will pardon me if I present 
briefly some of the activities in operation in 
the Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
educational and other lines. I do 
not say that our scheme is perfect, nor that 
it can be applied in its entirety to all trust 
I simply use it for purposes of 
illustration and as-being the one with which 
I am naturally most familiar. 


along 


companies, 


COMPANIES 


Some four years ago, we started an em- 
ployment department under the charge of 
Mr. Hathaway, the chairman of your staff 
relations committee. All applications for 
positions go through his hands and 
of his and I might mention in 
this connection that every applicant under- 
medical and physical examination be- 
fore employment. 

After he joins the 
immediately feel the stimulus of 
a policy which itself roughly into 
three branches, which are compensation, ed- 
ucation and mutual understanding. The 
compensation question has already been con- 
sidered and need not be discussed here, be- 
education mutual understanding 
are necessary in order to help the employee 
to qualify for better earnings. 

We have a 
attendance eight 
pulsory for 
age. We not 


those 
assistants, 


goes 
force, the employee 


begins to 
divides 


cause and 


which 
com- 


bank at 
week is 


school in the 
each 
sixteen years of 
train them in the ordi- 
nary class work given to boys at their age, 
but in the special services by which they can 
make themselves more valuable to the bank 
and we familiarize them with the workings 
or the institution through the medium of an 
organization chart. 

We teach them by practical demonstration 
how to answer a telephone, how to greet a 
customer. We imbue them with the idea 
that some of them are future officers of the 
bank and that we ready at all times 
to help any boy who shows a disposition to 
help himself. This been a dis- 
tinct and we are constantly hav- 
ing requests from our different departments 
for one or more of the boys who have shown 
up well in the school. We find that 
we take the boy out of and put 
him to work he is very much better equipped 
than some of the older boys who have not 
had the officers 
also give these boys talks on simple banking 
matters 

After the 
ners, and we 


hours 
boys up To 


only 


stand 


school has 


success 


when 


school 


school advantages. Our 


boys the youthful 


very 


come begin- 


have been successful in 
picking young men from the universities for 
our different departments. We give them a 
course of training throughout the institution 


varying from six to eight months, 


Group Meetings for Seniors 


For the seniors we meetings, 
about every two weeks, from 5 to 8 o’clock. 
The order of procedure is about as follows: 
The meeting opens at 5 with a fact talk by a 
department head or other officer on banking 


have group 
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subjects and matters that relate to contact 
between the bank and its clients. In these 
talks we try to impress upon the audience 
that the bank’s customers are indispen- 
sable to the well-being of the bank and that, 
while we may congratulate ourselves on the 
number of new accounts coming in each week, 
we must not forget to analyze very carefully 
our closed accounts and the reasons for their 
being closed. 

These meetings are extremely useful in 
keeping men in one department in touch with 
the workings of the others. Attendance at 
these gatherings is entirely voluntary but 
the interest in them has been well sustained 
from their inception. After the talk the meet- 

adjourns for dinner served in our own 
dining room, and after the dinner there is 
general discussion in which all participate. 


Mutual Understanding 


Qn the third point, mutual understanding, 
we work on the principle that men co-oper- 
te most efficiently with other men when a 
friendly relation has been established be 


tween them. We have our own lunch room, : z K 
Cot. F. H. FRirs 


President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; President Trust Company Division, 1911-1912 


our own billiard and pool room, our own 
dances, our own golf tournaments, and we 
regard these activities not as gratuitous en- 
tertainment, but as the only efficient way 
in which employees can learn to know each 
other, to like each other, and to work to- 
gether as friends and not as impersonal cogs 
in a cold machine. 

Indeed, the right sort of advertising with- 
in the bank is more than anything else the 
cultivation of a cordial manner in our inter- 
course with each other and with our cus- 
tomers. The four fundamentals which form 
a groundwork for this are the attitude of the 
officers to one another, the attitude of the 
officers to the employees, the attitude of the 
mployees to their fellows, and the attitude 
f both officers and employees toward the 
ublic. Let us make our employees feel that 
ley are working with us rather than for 
s. They can do nothing without us—we 
un do nothing without them. Let us give 
iem the enthusiasm that comes of loyalty, 





ie skill that comes of understanding, the 
happiness that comes of a steady sense of 
progress. Let us, as far as possible, make 


the working staffs of our institutions like 

the army of Napoleon, of which it was 

said that every private carried a marshal’s 

baton in his knapsack. - 
sa ey 7 W. S. MILLER 
(The chairman next called upon Mr. Ed- 


‘ Vice-President, Northern Trust Co., Chicago, member Ex- 
win Bird Wilson.) ecutive mmittee Trust Company Division 
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Reaching Directly 
7 Mercantile Districts 


The products of your customers are sold in the great 
mercantile districts of New York and _ Brooklyn. 
You can maintain an intimate contact with these 
districts by using The Bank of America as your New 
York correspondent. 


Write for details. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
NEW YORK CITY 
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OU bankers have your American Bank- 
ers Association. We = _ advertising 
agents have our American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, or the Four 
A’s as it is familiarly called. In purpose 
and principle, the two associations are not 
unlike each other. They have much in com- 
mon. They should know each other better. 

It is my desire that you may become bet- 
ter acquainted with the advertising ideals 
and practices exemplified by our association. 
And first, in order that you may not think 
of our association as unimportant, let me 
say that the membership of the Four A’s 
represents about 5,000 national advertisers 
and handles annually advertising amounting 
to approximately $250,000,000. In other 
words, these agencies invest every year in 
advertising for clients—your clients, many 
of them, as well as ours—a sum equal to 
the total deposits of a quarter billion dollar 
trust company. 

Thus you will see that the advertising 
agencies have an important trusteeship to 
perform for American business. Special fit- 
ness and a high degree of responsibility are 
essential. Some of the objects of the Four 
A’s sound not unlike the purposes of a bank- 
ers’ association. Listen to this one: 

“To promote by closer contact a fuller in- 
terchange of ideas, thereby obtaining a 
clearer understanding of the problems of 
our profession to the end that by greater 
efliciency we can better serve the interests 
of the public.” 

Our association has such worthy objects, 
also, as these: 

“To establish a better understanding of 
the usefulness and proper scope of advertis- 
ing in modern business.” 

“To promote good advertising.” 

“T'o define standards of agency recognition 
that will take into account integrity, busi- 
ness experience, advertising ability, finan- 
cial responsibility and agency organization.” 
“To secure such co-operation between agen- 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN RELATION TO “BUSINESS 
BUILDING” OF TRUST COMPANIES 
CODES OF ETHICS AND PRACTICE 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


Representing American Association of Advertising Agencies, New York 








cies as will promote excellence of service 


; 
to work harmoniously with other advertis- 
ing associations.” 


“To arrive at a mutual understanding of 
what constitutes standard agency practice.” 


There is not time now to discuss many 
of the objects of our association, but I do 
wish to speak briefly in a non-technical way 
about standard agency practice. You banix- 
ers have your own code of ethics, and ail 
business men respect that code. We do not 
even think of asking you to modify your 
code, which has been built up by experience 
out of what has come to be known as good 
banking practice. We advertising agents 
have our code of practice, to which we have 
given tacit consent, and which is the out- 
growth of experience as to what constitutes 
sound agency practice. 


Relation Between Publishers and Agencies 

As advertising agencies recognized by vari- 
ous groups of publishers, we are granted 
certain commissions, or differentials, from 
the publishers’ advertising rates to adver- 
tisers. There is a virtual, and in some cases 
an actual, contract between the publisher 
and the advertising agent that the commis- 
sions granted by the publication to the agent 
are for the agent’s compensation and are 
not to be rebated directly or indirectly to the 
advertiser, the agency’s client. 

Bankers, I feel sure, if they thoroughly 
understood the contractual relationship be- 
tween publisher and agent, would never try 
to obtain a rebate of commissions from the 
agent, nor be a party to such attempt by a 
good customer of a bank, no matter how 
powerful or rich the advertiser might be. 
An agency member of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies who would ac- 
cept a proposition to split commissions with 
the advertiser, or indirectly rebate a_ part 
of his commission to the advertiser would 
immediately become a subject for discipline 
by his association. 
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Another principle of practice: Trust com- 
panies, i-am sure, do not undertake to ren- 
fer service to prospective clients before be- 
ing retained. Trust companies do not ex- 
pect a lawyer to give advice or prepare legal 
papers without compensation. Even the 
much abused architect is no longer expected 
to submit speculative 
tions without 
or without 


plans and = specifica- 
at least nominal Compensation 
being retained. Likewise, the 
advertising agent, the ethical agent, I 
the kind that self-respecting and 
business men in every 


mean 
ethical 
to deal with 
cannot 


line care 
such an advertising agent submit 
plans, specifications and free advice in the 
hope of obtaining business. He is prepared 
to do such work after being retained. 

If bankers, 
thé most 
ethical 
this 


serve the 


who of all business men are 
inclined to conduct 
fully 


practice of 


business on an 

realized the 
advertising 
Four <A’s 


never, I 


basis, 


fairness of 


agencies who 


code of ethics, they 


would am quite sure, ask not 


} 
OLS 


ohe agency, but several agencies, to 


an advertiisng campaign and 


plan 
write copy in 
advance in the mere hope, often elusive and 
disappointing hope, that the bank intends 
io advertise. 

What would you think if Mr. Doe, wealthy, 
elderly. contemplating disposition of his 
property, should ask your and several other 
trust companies to 
will, trust 


plans, 


prepare a 
indentures 


plan for his 
under the will, and 
and drawings for the 
houses he proposed to build for his two mar- 
ried daughters under provision of his 
will, all in the hope that he will name one 
of the trust companies as executor and trus 
tee? And yet. how similar that situation 
would be to the case of a banking institu- 
tion that advertising 
to tell it in advance what 
the way of an 


specifications 


one 


asks several agencies 
should be done in 
advertising campaign 


furnish plans and copy. 


and 


Membership Standard 


lielated closely to the standard of agency 
practice is the standard for membership set 
up by the Four A’s. I doubt if there is any 
association of business men for which mem- 
bership qualifications are more definitely or 
strictly prescribed than for our association. 

It would take up the entire time allotted 
to me if I were merely to read the qualifica- 
tions of an agency that 
sideration before that 
member. But I will 
typical: 


are taken into con- 


agency can become a 


quote one which is 


“6. Baperience. Believing that inerperi 
always to be detected by the 
employing advertiser, it must be the 


ence is not 


duty of 
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the association to elect to membership only 
such agencies as are amply qualified by ex- 
advertising and in 
husiness, its 
market and its products, to form sound judg 
ments, 


perience—both in 
nexsx— to study the 


busi- 
advertiser's 
to give 


constructive and to 


quantity and quality of 


advice, 
render an adequate 
service in the 

“The 


furnish 


erecution of plans, 
applicant 
accredited 


agency able to 
both its 
business and advertising erperience.” 

That the exercised by the 
ship authority of the association has been 
justified is witnessed by the fact that dur 
ing the past two troublesome business years 


must he 
references as to 


care member 


there has not been a business failure in the 
membership of the association 

It is general, 
for the banking business and for the adver 
tising that there should be 
of practice, backed by sanctions of 


important for 


business in 
business codes 
associa 
tions such as ours, and it 
proper that the ethical code arrived at 
through thoughtful experience by 
of business 


seems only right 
and 
one group 
and re- 
world of 
business men of 


men for their 


lationship with the 


guidance 
outside busi- 
ness should be respected by 
other groups. 

I bespeak for the members of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Advertising Agencies and 
for all 
nevertheless business on the 
high plane of ethics—I 
your cordial co 


other agencies, non-members who 


conduct their 
same 


them 


bespeak for 
operation in helping 
them to maintain their high standard. 


Potency of Advertising in Trust Company 
Development 


Bank and 
busy men. They have 
the past few years. 
them that 
underestimated 
opinion, is 


trust company executives 
een particularly busy 
Some things have looked 
other big things have 

One of these, in my 
advertising One of the chief 
functions of the active head of a banking 
institution is the direction of its advertising. 
Now, you will accuse me of 
being prejudiced and having an exalted ides 
of advertising, so I will 
thority : 

The 
largest trust companies in 


So hig to 


been 


immediately 


cite banking au- 


president of one of the oldest and 
this country said 
and probably has 
made the same remark to some of you: “Di- 
recting the 

institution is 
its president.” belief, and 
appointed a organiza- 
tion with advertising facilities to act as his 
alter ego on publicity 
integral part of the 


long ago, 


to me not so 
public relations of a 
highest 
He acted on that 
specialist having an 


banking 


one of the duties of 


matters, to become an 
institution’s executive. 
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Our Service to Correspondents 


WE offer complete service to Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations or Individuals having bust- 
ness in the great Pittsburgh district. 


Commercial, investment or fiduciary clients will find 
at their disposal an unusually competent organization 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of co-operation and 


constructive service. 


Interest Paid on Deposits 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,300,000 


Another trust company president regards 
the advertising of his company of sueh pri- 
mary importance that he personally deals 
with his advertising agent on detail as well 
as on policy. His attitude has been splendid- 
ly vindicated by the fact that for the past 
two years trust funds have brought 
into his company at an average rate of 
about $1,000,000 of new business a month 
through advertising, without the aid of per- 
sonal solicitation. Better still he has made 
known the ideals of his company, ete. 

I know a few other bank and trust com- 
pany heads who similarly regard advertis- 
ing as a primary function of the executive, 
but they are exceptions and the rule is that 
big bankers have underrated the bigness of 
advertising. 

My plea, therefore, to you trust company 
executives is face the big fact of advertis- 
ing. Face it today. Don’t wait until to- 
morrow. There is big work to be done and 
it needs doing now, not at some future in- 
definite, continually postponed date “when 
things are more settled.” Advertising can 
do the big work you all recognize as being 
demanded by conditions of today. It is a 
tremendous force capable of performing stu- 
pendous tasks. It influences directly the 
greatest factor in life today—public opinion. 


been 


Advertising for War or Peace 


You need not be reminded that advertis- 
ing helped tremendously to win the war; 
that it helped tremendously to induce twenty 
million Americans to buy Liberty bonds. But 
advertising has not only helped to win wars, 
it has helped to make them. Endless has 
been the warring, because war has been 
glorified, heralded, made heroic, crowned 
with laurels, set to anthems, marched to 
triumphal other words, adver- 
tised. 


music—in 


Advertising can be used just as effectively 
to win peace, permanent peace. We can sell 
peace just as readily as we can sell war, by 
advertising in its broader Banking 
co-operation and harmony in communities, 
between communities and between countries; 
co-operation between capital and labor; in- 
dustrial peace at home; economic peace be- 
tween nations—these are possibilities if ad- 
vertising is taken seriously by big business 
men, including big bankers. 


sense. 


Chairman Woollen: Mr. Bowman of the 
American Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
of Chicago, will present the theme, “Positives 
and Negatives in Trust Development.” 
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A Comprehensive Campaign 
for 


Trust Business 


Consisting of Well Made and Well Co-ordinated 


Newspaper advertising 
Illustrated folders 
Complete information books 
Letters 


Systems for mailing lists, follow- 
up and personal solicitation 


This campaign is in concrete form and may be used just as 
it is in whole or in part or varied to any special requirements. 


It was prepared under the supervision of G. Prather Knapp 
and has fifteen years’ actual Trust experience behind it. There 
is nothing patentable about it. It is simply good Trust Publicity. 


It may be examined at our expense and we are ready to sub- 
mit entirely to your judgment of its merit. 


Bankers Service Corporation 


19 and 21 Warren Street 
New York City 
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POSITIVES AND NEGATIVES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRUST BUSINESS 


LOUIS A. BOWMAN 
Trust Officer, American Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Chicago 


HE negatives for the man who is de- 

veloping trust business to keep in mind 

are: First, do not give the impression 
that the company is actively soliciting the 
business, but rather that it is courteously 
and helpfully offering its Trust 
service is not a salable commodity. It is a 
matter of creating confidence in it and of de- 
veloping a favorable attitude of mind toward 
it. 


services. 


Second: do not manifest any undue anx- 
iety to hurry the completion of the proposed 
trust arrangements. To do so is poor psy- 
To do so not only does not draw 
people to you, it drives them from you. It 
is entirely possible to be zealous for his pro- 
tection without giving the that 
you are ambitious to close a deal. Do not 
undertake to sell trusts as you would sell 
bonds, merchandise, land or houses. 

Third, do not antagonize existing person- 
al preferences of the prospective customer. 
They easily manifest themselves in trust 
work and except where they are clearly to 
his disadvantage, there should be no effort 
made to change or alter his preference. I 
have in mind the completion of a trust where 
the customer, lying on a_ sick bed, was 
arrangements for a _ trust 
lasting as long as the law permitted, con- 
sisting of about $150,000, and his very strong 
personal preference was that for all the years 
to come in which that trust endured, there 
should not be a dollar of it invested in any- 
thing than United States Government 
bonds. I simply asked him one question— 
whether he would be satisfied through the 
years to have his beneficiaries have so low 
a rate of income and he said yes, absolute- 
ly; and that settled it. His own preference 
was carried out and stands for future years. 
If I had attempted in any way to have 
swung him from the Government bond re- 
strictions, the trust would not have been cre- 
ated, at least not in the company I repre- 
sented. 

Fourth, do not decline desirable business 


chology. 


impression 


completing his 


else 


merely because it 
portions. Smaller 
Estates now 


may not be of 
estates 


large pro- 
lead to larger 
small grow to be large. 
Customers and attorneys who are well served 
in small bring larger ones to the 
company rendering them the service; and 
usually they will not take the larger ones 
to the company refusing the smaller ones. 
Fifth, 'do not criticize or underestimate 
the service of any other trust company. It 
is poor salesmanship. I have found it good 
policy to favorably of competitors 
when they deserve it and good trust compan- 
ies usually do deserve favorable mention. 
Sixth, do not the prospective cus- 
tomer to impression, 


ones. 


estates 


speak 


allow 


gain an howsoever 


Louis A. BOWMAN 


Trust Officer of the American Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Chicago 
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slight, that the trust company is not deeply 
interested in him and his plans. Many 
times I have heard the expression from a 
prospective customer, “I talked this over 
with such and such a trust company, but 
they didn’t seem interested.” 

Six Positives in Trust Development 

We have had six negatives. Now, for six 
positives, for I believe more firmly in the 
positive side. Rarely ever have I said to my 
little boy, “Do not do so and so,” without im- 
mediately saying, “Do so and so.” In other 
words, mere negations are of little value in 
character building or in business building. 

Here are the positive points, six of them: 

First, be prepared to give accurately and 
concisely information regarding your com- 
pany’s service, its advantages, principles and 
policies; the truth of the statements to be 
illustrated by concrete examples wherever 
practicable. 

Second, be prepared to answer even in 
minute detail, all questions arising regard- 
ing the entire scope of trust service. Cus- 
tomers dislike indefiniteness and I have 
known of large trusts being transferred from 
one company to another, or placed with a 
company, that was definite in its answers 
and information, as compared with a com- 
pany that was indefinite. Many times I 
have had said to me, “This is the first time 
I have ever been able to get a definite answer 
from a trust company on the point about 
which I wanted information.” 

Third, be alert to quickly analyze the cus- 
tomer’s particular need and to suggest the 
ways in which the company can be of the 
greatest usefulness in meeting that need, both 
now and in the future. I have in mind the 
creation of a trust which a widow was form- 
ing for the benefit of her only daughter—a 
twelve-year-old girl at that time. Her plan 
was that when the girl became of legal age, 
which is eighteen in our State, the entire 
fund, amounting to something close to two 
hundred thousand dollars, would be turned 
over to her outright. It was a perfectly 
clear, simple proposition that that widow 
inexperienced in business was not making 
the wisest provision for her daughter. It 
took but a few moments of conversation to 
obtain from her the decision to create that 
trust so that beginning at eighteen, the in- 
come would be available for the daughter— 
at the age of twenty-five, one-half of the 
principal, and the remaining half of the prin- 
cipal stayed in trust for as long as she 
lived, to be disposed of in accordance with 
the terms of her will. 

Fourth, be prepared to cooperate intel- 
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ligently and tactfully with members of the 
bar, and especially with the customer’s 
counsel. 

Fifth, be equipped to impress the custom- 
er with the high character of the manage- 
ment of the company, its skill, ability, in- 
tegrity, soundness in judgment, knowledge of 
financial problems and of investments, and 
its disposition to safeguard and conserve its 
customers’ interests. 

Sixth, be able to impress the prospect 
with the desirability of reasonably prompt 
action in completing the trust arrangements 
under consideration. 


“Do It Now” Slogan 
Four times in one year I was called to 


complete important trust arrangements at 
the bedsides in hospitals, in two of the 
cases disposing of large estates, right under 
the shadow of impending serious surgical 
operations and possible death. That is a poor 
time to complete trust arrangements. If 
Mr. Wilson or some other advertising genius 
will create a phrase which will cause the 
“do it now” idea to get over, he will have 
rendered the largest service that has yet been 
afforded to the trust idea. 

(The chairman next called upon Mr. Fran- 
cis H. Sisson to discuss the National Pub- 
licity Campaign.) 
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PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 
FOR TRUST COMPANIES 


PRESENTING THE MESSAGE OF THE CORPORATE FIDUCIARY 


FRANCIS H. SISSON 
Chairman Committee on Publicity of the Trust Company Division A. B. A. and 
Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


HAVE but a brief verbal statement to 

make regarding the national publicity 

campaign in behalf of trust companies. 
That being the case, I may say that our 
campaign this year has been progressing 
along the lines we laid out two years ago. 
My only regret is that more of the trust 
companies do not see the value that we see, 
in the way of building public sentiment for 
corporate fiduciary service that reaches 
American homes. 

We have tried to conduct a Campaign 
along sound lines, that represent the best 
thought of trust companies in relation to the 
service they render, and in some measure 
perhaps we have succeeded. There is, of 
course, opportunity for improvement, always. 
The problem of how to present the case of 
corporate fiduciary service to the people is 
. difficult one, and I must confess I don’t 
know the answer entirely. 


I do dissent, in a measure, from the pre- 
vious speaker whom I heard in part, in the 
statement that trust service cannot be sold 


as ordinary service or ordinary commodities 
can be sold. I do not believe that at all, I 
am sorry to say. I believe that anything 
that is honest and that is serviceable and 
that human beings need, can be sold to 
human beings by the ordinary selling meth- 
ods which we would use for anything else 
that human beings need. 

I make no distinction in my mind between 
banking service and trust service and auto- 
mobile service and food service, or anything 
else that is fundamentally necessary in our 
ordinary human activities. I refuse to take 
unto myself a dignity or atmosphere that 
separates either me or my business from 
any other legitimate and serviceable busi- 
ness which is rendered in the business com- 
munity. While I realize the value of dignity, 
and the value of a professional attitude 
toward our particular form of service, I also 
refuse to have my Own eyes, as an adver- 
tising man, clouded by an assumption of 


dignity that doesn’t belong in the rendering 
of human service. And so, apart from the 
fact that I enjoyed thoroughly the presenta- 
tion of the twelve points which we had, I 
must say that I believe that that idea that we 
cannot sell trust service as we sell anything 
else that human beings need, is not built 
upon sound psychology or upon sound sales- 
manship. 

But somewhere between the methods of 
the get-rich-quick stock salesman and the 
methods of some of our own dignified trust 
companies, who have even refused to put in 
telephones or typewriters because they were 
new or unheard of, there lies a middle 
ground of sound salesmanship and presenta- 


FrANcIS H. Sisson 
Vice President Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
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tion which we ought to be able to discover 
and present. Just what the answer to that 
riddle is, I shall not say. 

I heard one of our Jewish comedians, 
Barney Bernard, tell a story about a Jew 
who was run over by a taxicab in Times 
Square. He was carried into a corner drug 
store nearby where first aid to the injured 
was rendered by a big Irish cop on the 
beat, and those in the drug store whom he 
called to his assistance. The Irish cop no- 
ticed that the man was pretty well gone, 
so he went out to find some spiritual assis- 
tance as well as the material, to meet the 
emergency that was presented. Going out 
around the street corner, he found, as might 
be expected, a good Catholic Father nearby, 
that is, as near to Times Square as a 
Catholic Father ought to get, and brought 
him in. The Catholic Father looked the Jew 
over and seeing that he was pretty far gone, 
he said, “Do you believe in the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost?” The Jew looked 
up, out of a pain-stricken face, and replied, 
“Here I am dying and you ask me riddles.” 


Continuity in Advertising 

I think it is much better that I leave this 
case open-mindedly with you all and with 
the assurance that the committee in charge 
of publicity has greatly appreciated the sup- 
port it has had, and would still even more 
appreciate the support it might get. You 
know, some wise philos»pher has said that 
appreciation is a lively anticipation of fa- 
vors yet to come, and so far as the com- 
mittee is concerned, we hope that that ap- 
preciation may still thrive and be warranted. 
We believe we have done a worth while 
thing and we hope to have the support that 
will enable us to continue it, because con- 
tinuity of advertising, continuity of selling 
effort, is what success depends upon; and 
only by the eternal insistence and eternal 
persistence of that sort of effort are we goihg 
to be able to get our message across and 
have it become a part of the accepted psy- 
chology of the American people when they 
come to consider the great questions of 
fiduciary service. We believe we have a 
message to give that is worth giving and 
the more broadly we can give it through 
broad mediums, the more we will prosper 
and the better the American people will be 
served in a vital and essential particular. 
(Applause. ) 


Adjournment for Luncheon 
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helps other business men 


NE of the most helpful 
things that ever happened 
to business in this country 

came about when the banker 
moved his desk out of the private 
office into the general banking 
room. 


Just notice the next time you 
go to the bank and you'll see why. 

One man after another accepts 
that unspoken invitation to sit 
right down alongside and _ talk 
things over. 

A manufacturer, then a farmer, 
a commission man, a_ lawyer. 
Men in every walk of life. 

Probably not more than one in 
ten is there to talk about loans or 
deposits. Most of them have 
come in to talk things over—to 
get an outside viewpoint. 

Your home banker makes it his 
business to keep in touch with 
general conditions all over the 
country and abroad. He sees 
something of every activity in 
your locality. 

You'll find him more than will- 
ing to help you—perhaps in ways 
that you never thought of before. 

Not the least of his services ts 
his ability to execute your banking 
business in New York 
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Chairman Woollen: Resuming 
sion, we will first hear from Mr. 
Newark, on the value of the radio. 


our ses- 


Keisler of 


Radio as a Business Building Medium 

Mr. R. Keisler, Jr., vice-president Ironbound 
Trust Company of Newark, N. J.: Speaking 
on the value of the radio as a business build- 
ing medium, I wish to say that when ar- 
rangements made in the preparation 
of the plans, by the Committee on Education 
of the New 


arranged to 


were 


Jersey Bankers Association, lL 
include a_ talk the radio. 
Since November of last year and up to Feb- 
ruary of this year, five talks have been given. 
Four of 


over 


matters of gen- 
eral banking, one on fiduciary matters, with 
particular trusteeship. These 
broadcasted from WJZ at 
We arranged to have four talks 
during the month of February, and three 
during the month of March. These talks are 
on the general subject of stock promotion 
fraud. supplementing the work that our 
Committee on Investment Securities is carry- 
throughout the State of New Jersey. 

might say that within a week after the 
talk on fiduciary matters, on trusteeship, I 
had definite inquiries regarding liv- 
ing trusts, and I have every 
lieve that the settlement of the preliminary 
matters will be taken care of in the next 
week or two. Just try to visualize the won- 
derful possibilities in connection with the 
radio as an educational and build- 


these talks were on 


reference to 
talks 


Newark 


were 


ing on 


three 


reason to be- 


business 
ing medium. 

Let us take, for example, a page of adver- 
periodical that is nationally 
distributed, six by eight, with a circulation 
of one hundred thousand, and possibly read 
by three hundred thousand, at a cost of 
three hundred dollars. Contrast that with 
the publicity that you gain and the number 
of persons to whom you talk when you real- 
ize that ordinarily speaking, the radius of 
the WJZ is practically half of the United 
States, that the number of people to whom 
you talk ranges from two hundred thousand 
to two million, depending upon the program 
that particular night. 

If the Trust Company Division of the 
A. B. A. as a whole could arrange to have 
talks once a month at ten stations, it would 


tisement in a 
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have an audience running from two million 
to twenty million. Contrasting the three 
hundred thousand readers of a 
magazine, reading an advertisement 
for a minute or with the 
where you have his undivided attention any- 
from 
realize the 
Particularly is that true 
appreciated: that the advertisement in 
magazine three hundred dollars and 
the cost of the radio is confined to what 
time, effort and energy might be expended 
on the part of the few men who are able and 
capable and willing to do this work on be- 
half of the banks of the country. 


possible 
perhaps 
two, listener in, 


where five to ten minutes, you can 


readily wonderful possibilities. 


when this fact is 
the 


costs 


Union Trust Broadcasting Station 


Chairman Woollen: Will Mr. Allard Smith 
of the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
continue this subject? 


Mr. Allard Smith, vice-president Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland: I have 
had very little experience with soliciting of 
business through our radio. We have a radio, 
and have had it in operation for about five 
months. It is a powerful broadcasting sta- 
tion. But I interested to hear what 
this gentleman said, because we have seemed 
to run up against some difficulty in putting 
over talk on the radio. As 
as we start to talk about the bank or 
we have to sell, for some reason or 
we find that we are in conflict with 
of the regulations of the Government, which 
I believe considers this sort of selling in 
competition with advertising through 
other means. We have not yet straightened 
that out. So, while we have had a very suc- 
cessful response, we have had letters and 
from twelve thousand people 
outside of Cleveland, all over the United 
States, into Canada and even Mexico, our 
broadcasting so far has been confined to in- 
formation regarding quotations, to some few 
general business talks, and to enter- 
tainment. We have not yet sent out any 
selling talk on any of our services. I think 
it is a wonderful medium if it can be used 
anywhere nearly like the way we would like 
to use it. 


Chairman Woollen: Mr. 


was 


any sales soon 
what 
other 


some 


some 


notices over 


some 


Keisler, can you 
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contribute anything on the point which Mr. 
Smith raises? 

Mr. Keisler, Jr. I might say that the 
subject matter. of these talks was based pri- 
marily on the word service. It did not neces- 
sarily hook itself up with banks and trust 
companies, but the need on the part of the 
public to enjoy the privileges and facilities 
that the banks and trust companies have de- 
veloped, to indicate to the people that we 
are interested in their welfare; 
evidence of that we are 
them all possible information that would 
help and be of service to them. That seems 
to be the theme of our campaign during the 
month of February, in New Jersey. 

Chairman Woollen: Mr. PDrollinger, of 
Buffalo, have you something to add? 


and as an 
broadeasting to 


Mr. H. F. Drollinger, manager New Busi- 
ness Dept., Fidelity Trust Co., Buffalo: 
In order to properly appraise the value of 
the radio as a medium for distributing or 
broadcasting personal trust propaganda, it 
would seem necessary to first determine 
whether or not it is possible by this means 
to reach those to whom the appeal must be 
made. 


Proper Appeal in Radio Messages 

For immediate the trust field 
we will naturally turn to men and women 
of mature age, who have accumulated an 
estate that can be disposed of by a volun- 
tary trust or by a last will and testament. 

If we are content to appeal to the busi- 
ness men and women of the future, then we 
can spread our trust propaganda among the 
boys and girls and await results until they 
arrive in a 

The 
slow in 
most of 


results in 


business sense. 

the trust has 
germinating, and I am afraid 
us are pretty impatient for 
diate results. 


seed of been 
that 
imme- 
This will naturally lead us to 
the consideration of mature men and women. 

In its present state of development, I be- 
lieve few adults have come to view the radio 
either as a medium of entertainment or as 
a source of knowledge. This is due to static 
and other electrical disturbances that inter- 
fere with sound waves and consequently im- 
pair the results that may be obtained. It is 
with some difficulty that a may 
be followed and people generally are slow 
to take up any form of entertainment that 
requires any effort on their part. 

For this reason I believe we will find that 


message 


discussion 
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adults pretty generally turn the radio over 
to the junior members of the family, par- 
ticularly to those who have well developed 
bumps of curiosity, since they can let their 
imaginations run riot in this field. The adult 
members seek their entertainment with the 
evening newspaper, the theatre or otherwise 
and are, therefore, not at the radio 
our message comes in. 


when 


I am firmly convinced, however, that this 
attitude will be changed with the clarity of 
voice and refinement of tone that is bound 
to come with the further development of 
radio. When this time arrive, I feel 
that we will have a large field for 
cultivation. 

The immediate present, though, I do view 
as a little premature unless we are willing 
to appeal to boys and girls 
sults in the remote future. 

Chairman Woollen: We will go to 
subject of window displays and 
Mr. 
ger of the Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland. 


7 * 7 
“ * 


does 


very 


and await re- 
the 
from 
Rogers, publicity or advertising mana- 


hear 




















(Iep1ToR’s NOTE: 
Mr. Rogers was illustrated with a series of 
graphic charts to which he referred in the 
course of his discussion. ) 


The address delivered by 


E heard this morning two diametri- 

trically opposed views. One is 

that trust service is not a sal- 
able commodity. The other is that it is 
just as salable as any commodity. 

Speaking to my text, which is window dis- 
plays, I should be inclined to hold with the 
first speaker. It is undeniable that store 
windows do sell merchandise. If the window 
has a display of merchandise with the proper 
price tags affixed the sale is often made right 
outside the window. If a person sees some- 
thing that he knows he ought to have, if it 
looks right, if the price looks right, the sale 
is made then and there, and when he goes 
inside the store he simply hands out his 
money and takes the object. 

There is another class of windows, not 
priced, which initiates the sale of desirable 
merchandise. The customer is attracted to 
the display, the merchandise pleases him and 
he goes into the store to inquire about it. 
The fate of the sale depends upon what hap- 
pens inside the store. The sale may be con- 
summated or it may be killed. 


Service is Not a Commodity 

Now, service is not a commodity. The 
nearest thing that the trust company or bank 
has to a commodity, in my opinion, are the 
securities which it sells or possibly the safe 
deposit boxes which its rents. In either 
event, those are both things that the customer 
He can pick them up, touch them, 
weigh them, measure them; but he can’t 
do that with service pure and simple. 

And so it seems to me that sales made 
through a bank window are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

You can sometimes make sales. This chart 
which shows what fifty dollars invested each 


can see. 
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month in safe six per cent. bonds will do in 
ten, twenty or thirty years, has drawn in- 
quirers to our bond department. In other 
words, it initiated the sale; and whether the 
sale was consummated or not depended upon 
the conditions which arose and the way they 
were met in the bond department. 

This chart, as you will notice, is rather 
graphic in that it shows what a large pro- 
portion of the ultimate amount is the cumu- 
lative effect of income reinvested. 

Numerous ,attempts to sell our service 
through the medium of the window led me 
to the opinion which I have just expressed, 
that actual sales made are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

In view of this it seemed to me that our 
best bet was publicity, naniely, bringing 
the institution to the favorable attention of 
the public. That meant that we had to 
get into the windows something that would 
interest the public. It is an old story that 
the thing to draw a crowd is either life or 
motion. We were barred from that because 
our principal window in the main office 
opens directly into the president’s office. 
Consequentiy, we couldn’t have any machin- 
ery in motion, nor could we have any one 
operating machines. 


Chart Showing Depreciation of Dollar 


Finally, it seemed to me that people might 
be interested in a graphic chart showing the 
depreciation of the dollar since 1914. Atten- 
tion was drawn to that through a graph 
which was originated by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. I did not dis- 
cover until after we had shown this chart, 
that the graph was copyrighted. However, 
since then we have always given credit to 
the Board for originating the idea, although 
we have made some slight changes in the 
arrangement of the graph. 


That chart pulled immediately. Notwith- 


standing the fact that the window is recessed 
five feet from the sidewalk 


about four or 
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line, standing between large pillars, there 
were for long periods of time from thirty 
to forty people crowded around it, trying to 
look over other’s shoulders and see 
what it all meant. A good many of them 
took notes. It successful that we 
thought we had hit the idea—give them 
graphs. 


each 


was 80 


Fluctuation in Prices of Basic Commodities 

So we gave them another graph. I have 
not that chart here, I am sorry to say. It 
has been put out of commission. We showed 
the fluctuation in prices of three basic com- 
modities—bread, milk and coal. We 
the unit price of 1916, on a loaf of bread, 
a quart of milk and a ton of coal; and then 
we showed how much less of each of those 
the same price would buy, at later periods. 
That pulled a crowd at times, and at other 
times there was nobody in front of it. I 
couldn’t account for the difference 
everybody is interested more or less in those 
But it was the fact, neverthe- 


took 


because 


commodities. 
less. 

Then we made a small graph of what an 
ounce of gold will buy in labor hours in 
different countries. You see it here: The 
United States, 17.22 hours; Great Britain, 
50.16 Japan, 95.05; France, 117.31, 
and 201.66 were 
taken from a speech by C. J. Hannon, a mem- 
ber of Parliament. This graph didn’t at- 
tract so much attention. There were a few 
people around it, however, and we did notice 
people making notes from it. 


hours: 


Germany, hours. These 


When Display Attracts Attention 

Here is a chart the decrease of 
employment in Cleveland in 1921—the yel- 
low line—and the increase in 1922. That met 
a fate similar to the labor chart, or worse. 
It attracted no attention, perceptibly. But 
in both of these instances and in other in- 
stances we have discovered that they did 
get attention because the Chamber of Com- 
merce people tell us that they have had many 
inquiries as to whether the showings we made 
on these charts were authentic. There were 
inquiries both from employers and from la- 
bor leaders. 

Trying to analyze the reason why the 
chart showing the fluctuations in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar pulled so much 
better than these other two, it seemed to 
me that a display window reverses the prin- 
ciples of outdoor advertising. An outdoor 
bulletin, to be effective, must compel atten- 
tion by size, location and pictorial effects, or 
whatever is put on it; and must then flash 


showing 


its message so that the person going by can 
get the without stopping. But if 
you want to know whether your bank win- 
dow is attracting attention, as a rule, you 
have got to have people stop, and the more 
who stop and study it, the more attention 
you know it is attracting. So, I say, it seem- 
ed to me that that reversed the principle— 
that a bank window must first attract atten- 
tion and then hold it. 

I wondered what held attention and con- 
cluded it this: That a bank window 
must not be too graphic; otherwise a per- 
son can get the message at a glance and pass 
on. If you make him stop and study, you 
know he is interested and you have the evi- 
dence right there that inter- 
est. So, instead of stating the depreciation 
of the dollar in figures, we stuck the coins 


message 


was 


you have his 


on, and the spectator had to stop and count 
them. It took time to count up that 
ninety-nine cents, for instance. Get two or 
three people counting the coins and they soon 
would draw a 
I believe, why 
pulling power between the two 
charts. Here is a chart that 
the population of Cleveland was made up 
according to the census of 1920. It is rather 
interesting, and in some ways appalling to 
know that only 26.7 per cent. of the popula- 
tion are uative born of 
entage. That pulled 
there were not large 


some 


crowd. That is one 


there 


reason, 
was a difference in 
types of 
how 


shows 


native white 
rather 
crowds. 
enough of it, however, you see, so that 
couldn’t get it all at a glance. 
Seeing the people take notes of the other 


par- 
steadily, but 
“here is 


you 


charts gave us the idea of putting this in- 
formation on a little printed slip which we 
could distribute. We put some of the slips 
into the window. There was not a great de- 
mand, however, for them. 
tributed a 


I Suppose we dis- 


thousand through that method. 


With this chart showing the increase in buy- 
ing power of 


the dollar, as compared with 
the peak of high prices, we tried to get the 
Same results that we did with the chart 
showing the depreciation of the dollar since 
1914, but we didn’t get them. It pulled 
fairly well, but not so well as the first one, 
and I am inclined to think that perhaps the 
reason was that everybody is willing to ad 
mit the value of the dollar went down, but 
they are loath to admit that it has gone up. 


Chart on Family Budgets 
Here is a chart on family budgets. We 
stated the percentages in coins. That pulled 
steadily, though there was not a tremendous 
crowd at any time; a larger crowd the first 
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day, than on any succeeding day. However, 
interest has kept alive. In this instance we 
also prepared the information on printed 
slips and invited the spectators to come in 
and get them. Having in mind our experi- 
ence with the population chart, we didn’t 
prepare a great many, only two thousand. 
We have since reprinted the slips twice. We 
have had five thousand, at least, distributed 
by that method and inquiries are still com- 
ing in for them, although the chart was 
displayed probably six weeks ago; showing 
that there is a great deal of interest in the 
subject of the household budget. I may say 
that we took pains to guard our suggestions 
by stating that they were merely sugges- 
tions; that each family would have to make 
up its own budget according to its own par- 
ticular circumstances. 


Favorable Notice of the Public 
I am simply giving you these few obser- 
vations that we have made from our use of 
charts. I believe that as a means of pub- 
licity such charts are perhaps the best win- 
dow display ideas that we have discov- 
ered. I don’t believe there is any great sell- 
ing force in them, although we try to couple 
selling messages with them sometimes on 
the chart itself and sometimes on a separate 
poster. But the charts are a factor in pub- 
licity ; they bring the institution to the fa- 
vorable notice of the public, and they con- 
vince a good many people that the bank is 
really trying to be a serviceable institution, 

not alone for what it gets out of it. 


Window Displays Bring Business 


Chairman Woollen: Does someone else 
have a contribution to make to this subject? 

Mr. F. D. Conner, publicity manager, IIli- 
nois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago: 
We have heard a great deal today about the 
various lines of service relating to items 
that are already in the bank, but how are 
we going to get the business into the bank? 
After all, the getting, keeping and develop- 
ing of business are the most important fea- 
tures. The bank president’s job amounts 
to very little if he doesn’t first get the busi- 
ness. After he has it, he must keep it, and 
further develop it by adopting methods and 
plans that will cause all of the departments 
to grow. If that is done, his institution be- 
comes a power and a factor in the commun- 
ity. 

I consider “Window Displays” one of the 
big forms of advertising. It does pay—it 
does bring business. The bankers and the 
trust officials have something to sell; the 
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preacher has something to sell; the lawyer 
has something to sell; the doctor has some- 
thing to sell—we are all selling something. 
It may not be a physical commodity. It 
may not be something that you can reach 
out and touch, as it were; but we are in the 
selling business—all of us—and the trust 
companies are in the selling business—they 
are merchandising their service. The mer- 
chant looks upon his windows as having a 
great deal of value. He pays big money to 
have them trimmed. His window trimming 
and all the decorations that go into the win- 
dows are important items in selling. Now 
the banker who has one or more windows 
that can be used for display purposes, is 
missing a big bet if he doesn’t utilize them. 

I have five personal references here which 
I have discovered in the February Bulletin 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
Some of you are familiar with this organiza- 
tion. It is the finest organization of its kind 
in the country. In fact, it is the only one. 
These people have stated what they think 
of window displays. I will quote briefly: 

A bond house in Milwaukee says: “We do 
favor window displays. We have three 
windows operating all the time. We have 
found that they really bring business. We 
try to keep our windows alive and have found 
that we have secured a reputation for in- 
teresting displays :” 

A bank says: “I regard this means of ad- 
vertising as having some of the greatest pos- 
sibilities of any selling force in the mer- 
chandising effort of any bank located where 
its windows can be viewed by a relatively 
large number of people. There is no ques- 
tion as to the value of effective window dis- 
plays.” 

A third says: “From the very first there 
has never been any doubt in our minds as 
to whether or not window exhibits were 
profitable. They are decidedly profitable.” 

Number four: “Does bank window adver- 
tising pay? By all means it does. A bank 
fortunate enough to have windows conven- 
iently accessible to the public view is over- 
looking a valuable asset if its windows are 
not carrying a message to the public twenty- 
four hours of every day.” 

A fifth person says: “We favor window dis- 
plays. We have thirteen large window dis- 
plays which are constantly used. We spend 
five hundred dollars a month on our win- 
dows and use all manner of attractions such 
as mechanical subject, painted cutouts, large 
photographs and so forth.” 

I am heartily in favor of window dis- 
plays for banks and trust companies. 
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COST ACCOUNTING AS APPLIED TO TRUST COMPANY 
WORK 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN “OVERHEAD” AND COMPENSATION 








Stone, 


(Eprror’s Note: This subject was ably discussed in a paper presented by Mr. Ralph 
president of the Detroit Trust Company. This paper, including an outline of @ 


departmental net earnings statement, was published in full in the February issue of 
Trust CoMpANIES Magazine. Readers of Trust CoMPpANIES Magazine desiring copies of 


Mr. Stone’s paper may obtain same by writing to the publisher. 


of “Cost Accounting” follows) : 


Mr. Lucius Teter, president Chicago Trust 
Company: | was not asked to discuss this 
subject and I am very modest in undertak- 
ing to do it, but it is one that I have so 
recently given attention to that I would just 
like to add a few words to what Mr. Stone 
has said. In fact, it is very interesting to 
find that he has here in print a lot of infor- 
mation that it took us many months to dig 
up. 

Institutional Expense 

The first thing I would do is to refer you 
to everything he has, and then I would sim- 
ply add a little more. We found it advan- 
tageous to create an item that we call insti- 
tutional expense. We have four distinct de- 
partments aside from safe deposit vauits, 
operating under a_ separate ;charter, and 
therefore can be treated as an entirely sep- 
arate business, or businesses. But we found 
that it was necessary to create a thing called 
the institution, under which the item of 
taxes, donations, bank examination fees, 
clearing house fees and in addition the sala- 
ries of the president, the first vice-president 
and a part of the salary of the secretary of 
the bank, would come. These men are 
serving all of the departments and would 
therefore come under this; we were able to 
allocate all of the rest of our officers to 
special departments. 

The next difficulty that we found in this 
problem was that of making it too much of 
a problem. I think that is the experience all 
of us have had that have had experience in 
accounting—we have devoted ourselves so 
much to an idea that we create a piece of 
machinery that, after being in operation for 
six months or a year, is abandoned because 
there is too much machinery in it. And 
we had to watch for that. 

Finally, after a good many conferences, 
we agreed upon an arbitrary percentage basis 


Discussion of the subject 


of dividing this institutional expense. A 
percentage is fixed by an officer familiar with 
a department. We put all of the institu- 
tional expense into this one item and for a 
year at a time divide on the percentage basis 
that previously has been agreed to. 

In other words, (and these are not our per- 
centages so I will give them to you) say, 
thirty, twenty, forty and ten, making one 
hundred per cent. Now it took some time 
to establish that the first time, but every- 
body seemed to be satisfied with it. After 
a year’s operation under that basis, the 
agreement is that all department heads in- 
cluding the chief officers of the institution, 
will meet in December and determine the ar- 
bitrary percentage for the next year. That 
is not absolutely exact, but it is so much 
easier than to undertake to divide up every 
item on some more scientific basis, per- 
haps. It is working very well indeed and it 
has, with us, all of the results that Mr. 
Stone speaks for it. 

One more word and that is about the seec- 
retary. The secretary in our institution is 
the official head of our trust department, and 
in making this study, we discovered (which 
I must think is true in many of your in- 
stitutions) that our trust department was 
the slave and did a lot of the lackey work 
of a lot of the other departments. So that 
one of the first things we recognized was that 
part of the salary of the secretary should be 
charged against the institutional account, 
our other departments for the work which 
the trust department does for them and it 
has a salutary effect upon the earnings of 
the trust department. 


Functions of Financial Agency Department 

Mr. Holden: We have found, in an ex- 
perience of three or four years, that it is 
possible to come to an absolutely ideal cost 
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basis. There is one department, then, that 
I want to bring to your attention. We have 
a department called fiscal agency or financial 
agency department. That handles all collater- 
al trusts, everything that goes into an item- 
ized statement. It handles financial affairs for 
institutions such as colleges, keeping the gen- 
eral books all itemized. We make a contract 
in those cases that we will charge, on the 
item basis, the cost of the work plus one 
hundred per cent. We make no charge for 
the first six months. At the end of six 
months we have a computation made as to 
rate, and then add one hundred per cent. 
and tell the customer that is the charge for 
that year. In our general banking depart- 
ment we have the item cost basis in use, and 
out of the expense account in that depart- 
ment of one million and a half a year, we 
have come out within five thousand of the 
actual expense, in the aggregate of the 
items taken together. 

Now, I believe there is an admirable basis 
in the outline given at this meeting for allo- 
eating the different items of general cost. 
We have nut through a sixty days’ estimate 
of the actual time taken in handling items 
and I believe we are going to be able to al- 
locate, in the trust department, something 
like sixty per cent. of the entire cost on an 
item basis. When you once do that you 
will know what a particular trust costs you 
to handle; by taking the percentage of over- 
head on the volume of the income, and on 
the volume of the principal, added to the 
cost of the particular items, you will get, as 
you do in your commercial departments, a 
satisfactory cost basis. 

We owe 9 great deal to Mr. Teter, through 
having had advantage of having a man in 
the Chicago Trust Company and we also 
had one in the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company and the Detroit Trust Company for 
a considerable time to study their systems. 
It has worked out in such a way as to in- 





dicate that we have been able to take fifty 
per cent. of cost of operation from the safe 
keeping department and charge it over to the 
other departments for services actually ren- 
dered to other depart- 
ments for this accommodation. 


customers of such 


Allocation of Executive Salaries 


Mr. Samuel M. Hann: About eighteen 
months ago, the Fidelity Trust Company of 
3altimore made an intensive study of this 
cost accounting system and I had occasion 
to go to Chicago and Detroit to study them. 
I would like to ask Mr. Stone about the point 
of the allocation of the general executive sal- 
aries. We have a president and three divi- 
sional vice-presidents, and the general exec- 
utive allovation was based on the time given 
by these officers. 

We found it a hard thing to determine the 
exact amount of time that each one of our 
executives gave to these respective depart- 
ments. I found a great many of the trust 
companies were allocating on this principle. 
I am asking this in the form of a question 
to find out whether we are right or wrong. 
We took the total salary list paid in our 
company, which included all officers and em- 
ployees. Then we allocated those four gen- 
eral salaries in the proportion that the total 
amount of salaries paid in each department 
bore to the total salaries paid. 

We found that that was a very simple 
rule, and efter a year or a year and a half’s 
experience, proved to be a more just allo- 
eation than if we attempted to divide up 
by time. For instance, we found that our 
banking department was carrying all of 
the taxes, all of the rentals, and our trust 
department had been escaping for years 
and years a great portion and a great bur- 
den of their legitimate overhead. 

But we had no difficulty in getting that. 
Our difficulty was in allocating these general 
salaries. As I say, we apportioned them 
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according to that percentage, which they 
bore; that is, that the total salary list of 
one department bore to the whole. 


Mr. Ralph Stone: I should think there 
might be a danger in taking an arbitrary 
measure of that kind. As I understand 
you, the salary of the executive in charge of 
a department is distributed on the basis of 
the ratio of the total salaries of the de- 
partment chargeable thereto to the total 
salaries of the company. If the executive 
officers didn’t happen to spend their time in 
that proportion, it would be an incorrect de- 
termination. Of course, I don’t claim to 
be an expert on this, but with the method 
that I have suggested, according to the time 
spent if you have a trust company which 
is departmentalized, with an executive in 
charge of each department, it makes it a 
simple matter to allot the vice-president’s 
salaries to their own departments. Then 
your only difficulty is with the chairman of 
the board and the president, and it might 
then well be said that they are giving a 
third of their time to each. 

It is impossible to keep a time sheet of 
every day’s service for that purpose, but I 
think your problem is one probably where 
your executive officers spread their time over 
several departments without each having a 
department under his charge. If that is 
the case, I confess a little inability to solve 
that without some sort of timekeeping rec- 
ord or estimate several departments with- 
out each having a department under his 
charge. If that is the case, I confess a little 
inability to answer that without some sort 
of timekeeping record. 


Computing Commissions and Earnings 


Mr. P. E. Godridge, assistant trust officer 
Bankers Trust Company of New York: 
Mr. Stone has already pointed out to us 
that the gross earnings of a department over 
a period of years are subject to wide fluc- 
tuations. This is particularly true of the 
Personal Trust Department, especially in 
those localities where the method of com- 
puting the trustee’s commission on so-called 
voluntary or living trusts is partly based on 
a percentage of the principal of the fund 
payable on termination. Under such a sys- 
tem, the annual earnings of the department 
do not reflect the true income, because the 
pro rata earnings on the principal of such 
trust accounts are not included; conse- 
quently the annual earnings are understated. 
As often happens, under such a system, sev- 
eral large trusts may terminate in a par- 
ticular year and, as a result, fees collected 
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on the principal unduly augment the gross 
earnings for that year. Although nothing 
can be done to relieve this condition so far 
as existing trust accounts are concerned, a 
slight modification of the method of com- 
puting the fees on the principal of new trust 
accounts could be adopted, which would help 
materially. The method is simple, yet needs 
a little courage on the part of the officer ac- 
cepting the business. Instead of quoting a 
fee of, say, two per cent. on the principal, 
payable on termination, suggest, or still bet- 
ter, insist upon collecting one-half (or one 
per cent.) of the fee on principal, upon es- 
tablishment, and the balance on termina- 
tion of the trust. This method will help to 
reduce the wide fluctuations in gross earn- 
ings from year to year. AS a practical mat- 
ter, there are two very good reasons why 
the method suggested should be adopted. 
First, considerable work and expense is in- 
volved in getting the business, receiving the 
securities, reviewing and _ reinvesting the 
fund, writing up the books of account and 
miscellaneous statistical records and prep- 
aration of reports. The second reason is even 
of greater importance—we, as officers, al- 
ways having in mind the interests of our 
stockholders, owe to them the duty of col- 
lecting today, not in the future, all the fees 
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properly relating to the business in hand. 


Allocating Department Expenses 


Mr. Boyd G. Curts, secertary New York 
Trust Company: Mr. Teter spoke of going 
into one heading under the name of institu- 
tional expense. We operate along the same 
lines only we call it indirect expense. We 
allocate the expenses of various depart- 
ments, such as the auditing department, fil- 
ing department and other departments, to 
particular Gepartments of the institution, in- 
sofar as we can arrive at a definite figure. 
We go at it on a time basis, and any other 
basis we can use, and we find, after we get 
through, that the total expense of our filing 
department is, for argument’s sake, ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, and we can allocate as 
direct expense nine thousand dollars. This 
leaves one thousand dollars that it is im- 
possible to apportion directly to certain given 
departments in the institution and we throw 
it into “Indirect Expense.” The salaries of 
the president, chairman of the board, and 
two or three vice-presidents, who are looked 
upon as administrative vice-presidents rath- 
er than those connected with certain depart- 
ments, are also thrown into this item of 
“Indirect Expense.” 

The total indirect expense is apportioned 
among the various departments of the trust 
company on the following basis: The direct 
expense of a department is figured and the 
proportion that said direct expense bears to 
the total direct expenses of the whole bank, 
is the proportion of the indirect expense 
that we allocate to that department. Such 
an item, for instance, as the actual rental of 
the lobby on the main floor is something that 
you cannot allocate directly to any given 
department. We allocate that as indirect 
expense. 

Mr. Godridge spoke of the payment of one- 
half of the commissions on principal at the 
time a voluntary trust is set up. We make 
considerable effort to influence donors to 
pay this one-half, but we find that it is not 
much of a talking point. If we can put 
forward pay day until after his death, we 
can set up a trust appeal to a man much 
more than if we say, “You set up a $100,- 
000 trust now and you have to pay five hun- 
dred dollars, the other five hundred at the 
termination.” In ninety-five per cent. of the 
cases, it is almost impossible to persuade a 
man that the wise thing to do is to pay half 
the commission at the time the trust is 
set up. 

Chairman Woollen: We will now take up 
item number five, “The Purchase, Sale and 
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Exchange of Trust Investments.” Mr. Calla- 
way of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York will open the discussion? (See 
page 317.) 

(Mr. Lucius Teter, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Trust Company Di- 
vision, temporarily assumed the duties -of 
chairman following the presentation of Mr. 
Callaway's address.) 

Mr. A. C. Livingston, trust officer National 
Newark and Essex Banking Company of New- 
ark, N. J.: | This subject is one in which we 
are all interested, and I have been inter- 
ested in listening to Mr. Callaway lay before 
us this plan. The system he has mentioned 
I approve of entirely, but there is one thing 
which I feel it proper for us all to keep in 
mind. We frequently hear of the individual 
who says that if you put your property in 
the hands of a bank or trust company, the 
chances are that that bank or trust com- 
pany will simply act “according to Hoyle,” 
and there will be no increase in the value of 
the estate: inferring that if an individual 
were to act, that the individual would have, 
by some method, some power that a corpor- 
ate fiduciary would not have in increasing 
the estate. 


Duty of Trustee 

The thing that I think we should keep in 
mind at all times is that it is not the duty 
of a trustee to increase an estate. While we 
all welcome an opportunity to increase the 
corpus of an estate, it should not be done 
through speculation. By speculation, I mean 
this: That while we may be holding a se- 
curity and may think we will be able to ob- 
tain a better price for it later on, if it is 
not of the character of investment which 
should be held in trust it should be disposed 
of. Therefore, we should keep in mind that 
the duty of a trustee is to keep intact that 
with which the trust fund was started, and 
it is not the duty of the trustee to increase 
the fund. I think that if we keep that in 
mind we will keep away from many losses. 

Chairman Teter: We will pass to the 
next item, number six, “Estate Tax Prob- 
lems.” Mr. Godridge of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York will open the discus- 
sion on this subject. (See page 325.) 

(Mr. Woollen resumed the Chair at this 
point.) 

Chairman Woollen: Is there some dis- 
cussion on this topic? 


Discussion on “Estate Tax Problems” 


Mr. Sherman Peer, treasurer Ithaca Trust 
Company, Ithaca: There is one phase of the 
subject of waivers discussed by Mr. God- 
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ridge that is not really covered. A _ trust 
company can employ a lawyer and get the 
waivers along the line suggested, but what 
we want is to be able to get those waivers 
on short notice. For example, if the market 
goes up on Southern Pacific, to ninety-three 
or ninety-four, and you want to sell in a 
hurry, it does not help the executor of an 
estate to be told that it will take him from 
two to three weeks to get a waiver from the 
State of Kentucky, because the corporation 
happened to have been born in that State. 
By the time the waiver comes through the 
market may have sagged several points. 
There needs to be some suggestion made 
about getting waivers quickly as we do, for 
instance, from the State Tax Commission 
of New York State. 

If the U. S. Internal Revenue Bureau 
could be constituted fiscal agent by each 
State, the collectors of internal revenue 
could issue waivers on request and On re- 
ceipt of a specified sum, so that you could 
get one quickly from your nearest collector. 
You would be able to secure a waiver from 
him which would be good in any State of 
the Union. 

There is one other suggestion—that a bank 
or trust company, if you please, be appointed 
fiscal agent by the several States in all the 
cities of the country where we have stock 
exchanges, as for example, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago. This bank 
or trust company should be able to issue a 
waiver good for that particular State, on 
deposit of a certain amount of money. I 
believe the State of Illinois does this to ¢ 
limited extent. You are now able to get ; 
waiver from Illinois in the time it takes a 
letter to get to Chicago, and be taken care 
of there in the course of a day or so and 
returned to you. An estimated sum is de- 
posited by you with the Union Trust Com- 
pany of that city and the waiver is forth- 
coming promptly. Illinois should go one 
step further by constituting a New York 
trust company fiscal agent to receive de- 
posits of a fixed percentage of the market 
value of the securities to be transferred and 
necessary legal papers and deliver waivers 
to correspond issued in the name of the 
State of Illinois. You furnish your broker 
with the waiver from your State; he pro- 
cures the waiver from the foreign State im- 
mediately on making the necessary deposit 
with the trust company representing that 
particular State. Accordingly there are two 
essential features.—lst—a uniform rate of 
taxation; 2d—a simple and _ expeditious 
method of obtaining transfer stock waivers. 
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United States Security Trust Co., Hartford: 
I would like to supplement Mr. Godridge’s 
remarks by saying that Virginia and also 
New York have provisions whereby a tax 
may be effected by compromise with the 
State Tax Commission of New York, for an 
amount of not less than two per cent. of the 
fair market value, or such greater amount 
as would be due in case the regular rate 
were applied. 

The point I want to make especially is 
this: Just before I came down yesterday I 
called up the Connecticut Tax Commissioner 
at the capital and ascertained from him 
that Connecticut is falling in line, as the 
fourth State following New Hampshire, New 
York and Virginia, to pass two per cent. 
flat rate bill for non-residents. Apparently 
at this session of the Legislature it is ex- 
pected this movement is gathering strength 
and it certainly should be pushed in all 
States by every power in the association. 

Situation in Missouri 

Mr. Thos. C. Hennings, vice-president 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis: 
The situation in Missouri did not arise out 
of desire of the State of Missouri to collect 
inheritance taxes, but the Supreme Court 
held that stock in a Missouri corporation 
held by a non-resident decedent is property 
in the State of Missouri. The collection of 
the tax is incidental. However, we are 
ashamed of that situation. We have pre 
pared a bill which is now pending in the 
Missouri Legislature, which exempts stock 
of Missouri corporations owned by non-resi- 
dent decedents from administration in the 
State of Missouri; and we have gone fur- 
ther and asked the Legislature to exempt 
such stock from inheritance taxes where the 
decedent never did reside in the State. 

Chairman Woollen: If there is nothing 
further, we will proceed to item number ten, 
“Current Legislation, Federal and State.” 
Mr. Littleton of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, will present briefly the 
pending constitutional amendment with ref- 
erence to tax exempt securities. 
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CURRENT LEGISLATION—FEDERAL AND STATE 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT REGARDING TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 


WILLIAM C. LITTLETON 
Vice-President, Fidelity Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OLY WRIT tells us of a very wonder- 

ful man in the East who was the 

heir to a great promise, to a birth- 
right of incomparable splendor. On one oc- 
easion it happened that he was without 
he hungered. Death seemed to stare 
him in the face through starvation. The 
thoughts of everything but bodily sustenance 
faded from his mind, and he said to his 
brother, “Give me of that red pottage which 
my soul loveth.” His brother said, “Yes, I 
will give it to you for a price. Let me have 
the birthright for it.” This heir of promise 
was possessed wholly by his bodily senses. 
He could see nothing but the present emer- 
gency, and said, “Behold! I am at the point 
to die and what profit shall this birthright 
and he parted with it for a mess of 
pottage and went his way despising his right 
to a inheritance. 

We have before us today pending in Con- 
Constitutional amend- 
ment which will permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to take away from the States one of 
the last remaining elements of their sov- 
ereignty. The cry for the passage of that 
amendment is the red pottage plea of Esau, 
which with us is the taxes to be obtained 
upon the State and municipal securities and 
for which we are going to sell the birthright 
that we have received from the Fathers. 

With the adoption of this amendment, the 
States will lose their sovereign right to con- 
trol their own internal affairs. Gentlemen 
may say no; that the Act before Congress 
has in it the words, “without discrimina- 
tion;” but what do they mean? The Eigh- 
teenth Amendment had in it the words, “con- 
current jurisdiction”’—but did anyone know 
what they meant? De they know today? 
Listen to the words of Mr. Andrew Mellon, 
the present Secretary of the Treasury: 

“The tax-exempt privilege, with the f@g- 
cility that it gives to borrowing, leads in 
many cases to unnecessary or wasteful pub- 
lie expenditure and this in turn is bringing 
about a menacing increase in the debts of 
the States and cities. These debts constitute 


food: 


do me?” 


great 


gress the 


proposed 


a constantly growing charge upon the tax- 
payers in the several States and will ulti- 
mately have to be paid, principal and in- 
terest, through tax levies upon these very 
taxpayers.” 

Does not that presage Federal interference 
in local affairs, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury advocates the passage of this 
amendment in language such as this, in his 
letter to Representative Green of Iowa? 
Authority adds constantly to its own juris- 
diction. We have even the inspired Apostle 
saying, “I magnify my office,’ and yet with- 
out divine guidance we may expect to have 
Federal officials in the future extending 
their jurisdiction to unheard of lengths if 
this last element of State sovereignty is in- 
terfered with. Mr. Bryce said that the 
beauty of the form of Government founded 
on the American Constitution was the fact 
that its local affairs were subject to local 
authority, and national affairs to national 
authority, and that thereby the powers be- 
longing to the central authority could not be 
hampered or interfered with by the States, 
and the jurisdiction of local affairs of the 
Commonwealths and municipalities would 
not be subject to the bureaucratic control 
of the National Government. By this were 
avoided the that were sure to arise 
from undue centralization of power as ap- 
plied to what were merely local affairs of 
the people immediately interested. 

So much for assault on the sovereignty 
of the States. What return is the Federal 
Government to make for the surrender to it 
of this sovereign right by the respective Com- 
monwealths of the Union? It throws to them 
the sop of a reciprocal right to tax Federal 
securities. When I learned of the proposi- 
tion to submit this amendment to the Con- 
stitution to Congress, I could not help send- 
ing for Wheaton’s Reports of the cases de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and reading again the case of McCul- 
loch vs. The State of Maryland, in which 
Chief Justice Marshall delivered what was 
probably the greatest decision of his career, 
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transcending in importance even that which 
he rendered in the celebrated case of Dart- 
mouth College vs. Woodward. In McCul- 
loch vs. The State of Maryland, this emi- 
nent jurist laid down the proposition that 
the elements of sovereignty that had been 
given by the Constitution to the Federal 
Government were such that they implied the 
power to create the agencies by which the 
sovereignty was to be exercised, that this 
power to create implied the power to pre- 
serve, that the Government had the right to 
create the Bank of the United States and 
that the action of Congress in chartering it 
was a Constitutional measure, that the in- 
stitution having been created, the Federal 
Government had the power to preserve it 
in its existence, and that as a natural conse- 
quence, the State of Maryland had ho right 
in any way to interfere with its existence, 
for, as the right to tax implied the right to 
destroy, if the State of Maryland had the 
right to pass a law taxing the Bank of the 
United States, it could exercise this right 
in such a way as to destroy it, and that this 
would be to deprive the Federal Government 
of its constitutional prerogative. In his 
decision Chief Justice Marshall stated that 
the obligations issued and the institutions 
created by the Federal Government were 
under its preserving care, and therefore did 
not come within the range of the State's 
taxation. In the course of his opinion he 
used this language: 

“We have a principle which is safe for the 
States, and safe for the Union. We are re- 
lieved, as we ought to be, from clashing sov- 
ereignty; from interfering powers; from a 
repugnancy between a right in one govern- 
ment to pull down what there is an acknowl- 
edged right in another to build up; from 
the incompatibility of a right in one gov- 
ernment to destroy what there is in another 
to preserve.” 

Now, gentlemen, what have we here? If 
this amendment goes through, you have the 
sovereignty of the State impaired; you have, 
on the other hand, the safeguard to Federal 
sovereignty impaired by the right of the 
State to interfere with Federal issues. 

Of what avail to us will it be that the 
wonderful judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of McCul- 
loch vs. The State of Maryland was based 
upon reasons fundamental in their nature 
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and existing as truly today as they did then. 
The fact that the principles of this case are 
to be departed from by a Constitutional 
amendment rather than by an Act of any 
separate State does not add to the wisdom 
of the work to be accomplished. The results 
are unjust and vicious and we will have 
what the great jurist strove to prevent, an 
exhibition of clashing sovereignty, if this 
amendment be adopted. 

Gentlemen, let me close with two quota- 
tions, one from secular literature, from Kip- 
ling’s Recessional, “Lest We Forget!’ The 
other from the Bible, “Therefore we ought to 
give the more earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip.” 

* x * 


To Test Section 226-C of Revenue Act 


Secretary Mershon: Just one item that 
Mr. Campbell, chairman of the Committee 
on Legislation, would have presented if he 
had been here today, and that is the well- 
known matter of Section 226-C of the Rev- 
enue Act. All of you gentlemen have had 
circulars on that, and it is unnecessary for 
me to explain it to you. I may say, briefly, 
however, that there is a test case being in- 
stituted and that we are endeavoring to se- 
cure an amendment to the law, although we 
have assurance that it cannot be done at 
the present time. 

We have gone as far in that as possible. 
As far as our work in connection with the 
test suit is concerned, we requested the 
American Bankers Association to take care 
of the cost, on account of every classifica- 
tion of bank and trust company that con- 
ducts a fiduciary business—all the officers 
and directors and customers of the banks 
and trust companies that we serve—being 
concerned in it; we asked them to liquidate 
the expense, but they voted against that. 
Therefore, the Trust Company Division is 
going ahead with that matter and the exact 
cost to us is not known at the present time. 
A little later on we will come to you and 
ask you to help in the liquidation of that 
expense which we hoped the association 
would have done. 





Chairman Woollen: We will now take up 
item number eight, “Managing businesses 
for trusts,” and we will ask Mr. Morton of 
Philadelphia to speak. 
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One Out of Seven a 
General Motors Car 


Sa 1909 General Motors has pro- seven miles; or seven passenger cars have 
duced over 2% million passenger traveled one mile. And of these seven, 
cars of which more than 114 million are one is a General Motors car. 
now in service. There are in use 10 mil- The names of the passenger and com- 
lion passenger cars of all makes, so that mercial carsmade by General Motorsare: 
at least one automobile in every seven is BUICK OLDSMOBILE 
a product of General Motors. CADILLAC OAKLAND 
It has been estimated that an average CHEVROLET GMC TRUCKS 
of three telephone calls are made each If every General Motors car carries an 
day on every telephone instrument; and average of but 2 persons daily, and trav- 
that every automobile averages 21 miles els but 20 miles for only 300 days a year, 
of travel a day. there are carried over a billion passengers 
Then for comparison it may be stated annually, or approximately as many as 
that every time the telephone rings a are carried by all the steam railroads in 
passenger car somewhere has travelled the United States. 


cA booklet entitled “PassENGER AND COMMERCIAL Cars,” giving de- 


tailed information, will be mailed if a request is directed to the Depart- 


ment of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC * CHEVROLET * OAKLAND * OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 


Fisher Bodies + Remy Starting Systems ~- Delco Starting Systems Delco-Light Power Plants 
Harrison Radiators - Jaxon Rims - Klaxon Horns - Hyatt Roller Bearings Frigidaire 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears ~* Lancaster Steel Products 

New Departure Ball Bearings + AC Spark Plugs 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of 


General Motors Products 
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The OMAHA TRUST CO. 


Affiliated with the OMAHA NATIONAL BANK 


Combined Resources over 
$30,000,000 
Well Equipped Trust, Farm Loan, Municipal 
Bond and General Securities Departments, Giv- 
ing Prompt, Responsible and Efficient Service. 















WALTER W. HEAD, President 





The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
(With Branches in all the Four Western Provinces) 

Any American Trust Company needing prompt fiduciary service on behalf of themselves or their 
clients, who have interests in Canada, will receive it through us. 

As investors we have large lists of Mortgages to offer, bearing 7% to 8% on City and improved 
Farm Lands. 

We have in our service in each Province qualified land inspectors and are in a position to make 
reliable valuations of Farm and City properties. We have also, on behalf of Estates, excellent Farm 
lands for sale at low prices and on easy terms. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 References: Any Chartered Bank in Canada Rest, $600,000.00 


















Buffalo—wWnhen the engineers of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company came from England to choose the site 
for their American plant, they applied the most 
careful test to twenty-three important cities. 
They chose Buffalo—it ranked highest with 
97%. Today their factory covering thirty-five 
acres, of a 214-acre tract, represents an invest- 
ment of over twenty-five million dollars. 

















Buffalo—the city of enterprise served by the 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
Capital and Surplus, $17,000,000.00 














MANAGING BUSINESSES FOR TRUSTS 


A. V. MORTON 


Vice-President, Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia 


THINK in any discussion of this topic it 

is very wise for us to bear in mind the 

fundamental fact that in no State is a 
trustee permitted to invest funds of the es- 
tate in a venture and that he is 
under a responsibility to dispose 
of such an interest if it comes into his hands. 

Of course, in an estate where there are 
large that kind, the question 
incorporating the business 
and taking stock for the money represented. 
There again, of course, you have the fact 
that the trustee is desirous, where he can, of 
disposing of 


business 


also great 


interests of 


ean be solved by 


stocks and placing the money 
permanent form of bond debt or 

I question whether, when an in- 
that kind trust com- 

executive trust com- 
should direct or manage 
has not the technical 
and I can see no more reason 
why a bank officer should attempt to direct 
a commercial than would ex- 
a commercial man to step in overnight 
and direct one of our institutions. 

It seems to me that if the testator is de 
sirous of continuing such a_ business, it 
should always be arranged before his death 
by consultation with his counsel and the 
trust 


in some 
mortgage. 
terest of comes to a 
pany, the officer of a 
pany attempt to 
that business. He 
knowledge 
business you 
pect 


company. 

[ think it is proper for the trust company 
officer to sit on the board of directors of 
such a company in order that he may help 
formulate and direct the business policies, 
but I happen to know of one case in Phila- 
delphia, where an enthusiastic bank official, 
acting in such a capacity, and through his 
enthusiasm, persuaded his company to lend 
money to the business, and also to lend it 
to large stockholders on their stock interest. 
It is hardly necessary to say that all those 
loans were abselutely written off. 

In closing, please remember one other 
fundamental of a trust: A trustee is made 
responsible for the care of a certain amount 
of money or property. He is not called upon 
to increase the fund, but is under great 
obligation to use care in its preservation. 

Chairman Woollen: Mr. E. J. Fox of 
Easton, Pa., will speak on this subject. 


Mr. E. J. Fox, president Easton Trust Com- 
pany of Easton, Pa.: I don’t know that I 
can profitably add to what Mr. Morton has 
so well expressed with reference to the man- 
agement of businesses, that in our 
trust company, which is located in one of 
the smaller cities of the country, we have 
had on several occasions, without our knowl- 
edge, thrust upon us the management of a 
business. Of course, if it is a corporation, 
it is comparatively easy to solve the prob- 
lem, as Mr. Morton suggests. But I reeall 
an instance in which the testator directed 
that the trust company should carry on for 
a period of time, the business which he left, 
so that it might be turned over perhaps to 
his wife or to his children. 


excepi 


I am happy to say that although it was 
a business in which I had had no experience 
at all, and none of the officers of the trust 
company had had any experience in it, we 
were able within a comparatively short time 
to dispose of the business in such a way as 
to make it profitable for the beneficiaries in 
the will. 


Duty of Testator 
But there is a 


solved. 


real difficulty there to be 
You are not always consulted about 
the provisions of a will. Wills come to us, 
as I suppose they do to all of you, which 
are entirely new and you wake up 
morning and find that just such a burden 
has imposed upon you. The testator 
has confidence in your trust company, and 
you cannot refuse to assume the burden of 
that trust without a certain degree of dis- 
loyalty to the man who thus trusted you. 

The difficulty about such a situation is, of 
course, that the man testator usually was 
the king pin of the business and you are left 
without an adequate organization or force 
to carry on the business; and I do not know 
just how to suggest that the difficulty be 
solved except to make the very best of the 
situation that you can. 

I know it is late in the afternoon and 1 
ought not to take any more time; and yet I 
venture to give you one bit of experience 
that I had. Unfortunately, I was called on 


some 


been 
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a year or so ago to go into the undertaking 
business. I] 
the trade and we 
a year, to carry this business on. 

As it 
daughter of the man 
ness and who had died, came to me and said, 


learned many of the secrets of 


were obliged, for about 


Christmas time, the 


who owned the 


approached 
busi- 


“Daddy always made it a custom at Christ- 
mas time to send a box of cigars to every 
doctor in the town.” I re- 
plied that that perhaps was a laudable cus- 
tom on his part, but I did not believe the 


Needless to say, 


court would recognize it as a 
diture on the part of the trust company as 
executor. 
said that 
ficiency. 


proper expen- 


She came in a few days later and 
her mother had supplied the de- 


Mr. Jonathan M. Steere: There is just one 
point that possibly might be mentioned. I 
realize the great responsibility that is thrust 
upon us, in situations such as have already 
Sometimes it 
to sell out businesses promptly. 


been described. is impossible 

It has been 
our endeavor in such cases to put in charge 
of the business a man who is familiar witia 
it and also insist that he have an understudy 
who is being trained in the business, so that 
if anything happens to the head, there will 
be someone who will live to carry it on. We 
all recognize our own inability to carry on 
various lines of business. In several cases 
where such responsibilities have been thrown 
upon us and we have insisted that the course 
which I have outlined be done, I think it is 
working out very satisfactorily. 

Chairman Woollen: If there is nothing 
further on that subject, we will have item 
number nine, “Trust Accounting,’ and Mr. 
J. J. Graeber of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, will open the discussion. 


(See page 521 for Mr. Graeber’s paper.) 
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Discussion on “‘Cost Accounting”’ 


Mr. J. A. Wherrett, secretary the Conti- 
nental Trust Company, Baltimore: Unlike 
most of the gentlemen who have preceded 
me I have nothing particular to contribute, 
except, perhaps, a little food for thought. 

Should trust companies figure depreciation 
on improved real estate held in trust? 

There are several phases of this question 
that must be given careful consideration. As 
you gentlemen are all aware, the Internal 
Revenue Department has an inflexible rule 
that depreciation at customary or fair rates 
must be added to the selling price upon dis 
position of certain property by sale. There 
are advantages to be obtained, of course, 
from claiming depreciation, one of which oc- 
curs from the saving of income tax. It is 
clearly the right of the fiduciary to deduct 
from the taxable income a fair depreciation 
allowance. 

The important question in this regard is 
how such depreciation should be treated, and 
with the view of reaching a definite conclu- 
sion as to the policy of trust companies in 
administering trust estates, the 
questions arise: 


following 


(1) Should trust companies set up depre- 
ciation when permitted on property held in 
trust? 

(2) Should such depreciation be deducted 
from distributable and 
corpus? 

(3) Should it 
entry? 

To the first question the 
seem to be “yes.” 


income credited to 


merely be an accounting 


answer would 

In regard to question No. 2, the life ten- 
ants would unquestionably raise objection 
should such depreciation be deducted from 
the income distributable to them. On the 
other hand if the amount involved was very 
large the remainderman would certainly in- 


sist that the amount set up as depreciation 
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be earried to the 
remainderman 
thereto. 


the 
entitled 


credit of corpus, as 
would properly be 
If depreciation is set up on the books 
deducted from the distributable in- 
come would not the fiduciary be making a 
gift from the principal of the estate not 
authorized by law, and in most eases not 
provided for in the trust instrument? 

I have made inquiries along this line of a 
number of trust officials and in only one in- 
stitution found that depreciation was de- 
ducted from the income from improved real 
property. All of the others took the position 
that it is not up to the trustees to do so. 

The Government provides on fiduciary re- 
turns for deduction of depreciation from the 
income On improved real estate. There is an 
advantage to be gained through 


and not 


lessening 
of income taxes. 

In Maryland I don’t believe there are any 
trust that deduct 
from the income on trust 


companies depreciation 
property. In some 
cities trust companies ordinarily do not re- 
tain improved real estate. It is usually sold 
when possible, but we have some cases where 
permitted to sell the property 
present operating apartment 
houses and business buildings subject to life 


estates 


we are not 


and ire at 


Mr. W. S. Miller, vice-president Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago: We have an 
interesting situation dealing directly with 
that We had an estate consisting al- 
entirely of real estate. One piece was 
unimproved. We had a favorable opportu- 
nity to put up a building and then make a 
ground and the building. To do 
that we had to borrow a large sum of money. 
We were unwilling to go ahead with the 
venture unless we could set up a_ sinking 
would retire the mortgage and 
be a depreciation fund at the same time, for 
the depreciation which we all know is going 
to take place in any building. 

We filed a bill in court which we had to 
do to get authority to make the lease and 
loan and erect the building. The decree was 
entered, the beneficiaries assenting thereto, 
authorizing us to make the loan and at the 
same time directing that the depreciation or 
sinking fund be set up out of the income. We 
got eight per cent. on the money invested in 
the building as rental, and five per cent. on 
the value of the land. That extra three per 
cent. rental on the value of the building we 
were directed to hold as a sinking fund to 
be used in writing down the mortgage. That 
has been going on in that way for a matter 
of eight or ten years. During that time we 


point. 


most 


lease of the 


fund which 


Tuomas C. HENNINGS 


Vice-President Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 


member of Executive Committee, Trust Company Division 


A’ B. A. 


sold some other property in the trust estate 
and with the proceeds of the sale of the 
other property we paid off the mortgage, but 
we still maintained the three per cent. de- 
preciation fund. 

The beneficiaries now have come to us and 
say that it is no longer necessary to have 
this depreciation fund and they are taking 
the matter into court to find out as to 
whether we shall still maintain this depre- 
ciation fund. We still have that building in 
that trust estate. The depreciation in the 
building, if we l-ok upon it as something 
that is going to become obsolete in the course 
of time, as it will in all probability, is still 
going on. So, looking at it from the stand- 
point of a depreciation fund, it is as neces- 
sary to maintain it now as it ever was even 
though it isn’t maintain it as 
a sinking fund to pay off the mortgage. 

What the outcome of the proceeding will 
be, I don’t Know. It is coming up for ad- 
judication in our lower court in the 
paratively near future. 


necessary to 


com- 
Chairman Woollen: An item has_ been 
suggested for discussion, as follows: “A code 
of Ethies for Trust Companies,’ to which 
Mr. Chalfant of Pittsburgh will respond. 





































































































































































































































































































CODE OF ETHICS IN DEALING WITH “PRACTICE OF THE 


LAW” 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN TRUST COMPANIES AND LAWYERS IN 


HE Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
have had before them for about six 
years a proposed banking code which 
has recently been introduced into the leg- 
islature. I would like to tell you, in a few 
words, a little more than you perhaps know 
about the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion. It is a very old organization and a very 
active organization. The State is divided 
into groups, geographically by counties, I 
mean, and the members of the Association in 
those counties are very active. Therefore, 
the State of Pennsylvania is one big or- 
ganization in so far as the public good is 
concerned, in connection with banking. In 
the State Association, we have likewise a 
very active trust section. 

In 1917, the Governor of the State, pur- 
suant to authority from the Legislature, ap- 
pointed commissioners to codify and revise 
the entire banking laws of the State. In the 
legislature of 1921 (ours meets every other 
year) they made a report. Members of the 
State Bankers Association on examining that 
report which included a banking code, were 
very much surprised at many of its provi- 
sions. 

The executive committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Section sat all day with the Commis- 
sioners and as a result of our statements, 


they voluntarily asked the legislature of 


1921 to do nothing except to continue the 
Commissioners with power to act; and in the 
two years that have intervened, the commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion have so studied and so co-operated with 
the Commissioners in the redrafting of that 
code, that I am very happy to state to you 
that the code as now introduced has the en- 
tire approval of the council of administration 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 


Drastic Provision 
But one of the particular things of that 
code to which the great objection was raised 
was a very drastic section which would pro- 
hibit the trust companies from doing a fidu- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN W. CHALFANT 
Trust Officer Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh 











ciary business, in that it prohibited them 
from drawing any papers of any kind. It 
was one of the most radical attempts to 
prevent the so-called practice of law, which 
has been attempted in any State. We were 
very much disturbed about it, but we felt 
that it had not a real backing; that it was 
merely the expression of perhaps a few dis- 
gruntled men. 

In the State we also have a very active 
jar Association and at the convention of 
the Bar Association in 1921, they appointed 
a committee of five very representative law- 
yers to consider the alleged practice of 
law and suggest remedies, as the resolution 
appointing the committee said—‘“for the cor- 
rection of the evil.” 


Conference with Lawyers 

Our trust company section immediately 
asked this committee to confer with them. 
We asked them to take lunch with us at a 
time that would be convenient to them, and 
purposely suggested a time, about six weeks 
in advance. In the meantime, through our 
organization we were able to secure repre- 
sentative advertisements from every trust 
company doing a fiduciary business in the 
State. At this luncheon we laid before them 
as place cards, a complete stack of all of 
this advertising, and we then said to them, 
“Now you have not the power of visitation 
to inquire what we do, but we voluntarily say 
to you that if there is any data you want 
from any institution in the State, we will 
see to it that you get it.” 

They appreciated that. They wrote to the 
various large centers of population through- 
out the State to find out what the sentiment 
was there about this question of practicing 
law, and as a result of a second conference, 
we agreed upon a code of ethics, suggested 
by ourselves, and that code of ethics was 
approved by the bar committee. It was then 
adopted at our convention last May, at which 
over seven thousand people were in attend- 
ance as the tenth by-law of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Bankers Association; and that code 
of ethics was reported by the Bar Associa- 
tion Committee to their convention, which 
was held the following month, and as a re- 
sult, the very obnoxious section above men- 
tioned was removed by the commissioners 
appointed to draw up the banking code and 
does not appear in the code as finally pre- 
sented to our legislature. 

I thought that code of ethics was of such 
importance and is the culmination, we hope, 
of this controversy in Pennsylvania, that 
perhaps this division of the American Bank- 
ers Association would like to hear what 
Pennsylvania has done. 


The Pennsylvania Code of Ethics 

This code of ethics is as follows: 

A bank or trust company should not draft 
or prepare for another a deed of trust or 
mortgage to secure an issue of bonds, 

A bank or trust company should not draft 
or prepare for another wills, agreements of 
sale, deeds or contracts or any papers or 
documents for use in court proceedings, ex- 
cept when reasonable inquiry discloses that 
such party so requesting the same does not 
have an attorney, or except such drafting 
or preparation be at the request of and for 
approval by the attorney of such requesting 
party, or interested estate. 

A bank or trust company should not in 
any manner advertise that it will, without 
the services of an attorney, prepare or draw 
any of the above mentioned documents or 
papers or otherwise represent an estate. 

A bank or trust company should not ap- 
pear in person or of record in any court in 
any proceedings without representation by 
counsel. 

A bank or trust company should not favor 
its regular counsel in the matter of the em- 
ployment of attorneys for interests or es- 
tates employing such bank or trust com- 
pany to the exclusion of counsel previously 
consulted or employed or unduly favor its 
regular counsel in the matter of advising 
others in the employment of counsel. 

A bank or trust company should never ad- 
vise a customer to leave counsel already re- 
tained or dissuade a client from employ- 
ing counsel already decided upon, unless the 
bank or trust company has valid reasons for 
believing that the particular attorney is not 
competent, skillfully or honestly, to exeeute 
the particular matter, but a bank or trust 
company may and should assist and advise 
its customers and persons for whom it acts 
in the matter of selecting counsel in cases 
where no counsel has already been retained. 
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other people’s property was the 

high purpose for which this 
institution was founded. 
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I would just like to say that that code of 
ethics was unanimously approved by the 
Committee of the Bar, and their report was 
made at an afternoon session of the Penn- 
sylvania Bar Association, and by special rule 
made the subject of discussion the next day. 
It did receive thorough discussion and the 
report of the committee was approved. 

So that we feel that we now have the co- 
operation of the lawyers, just the same as, 
gentlemen, the State of Pennsylvania has 
already had. 

However, if it had not been for our open 
way in voluntarily going before the Bar and 
giving them the power to inquire from us all, 
they might have felt called upon to act oth- 
erwise. 

Chairman Woollen: We have now covy- 
ered the program and will conclude. 

Adjourned sine die. 
2°, 


2, 2. 
+ ~ bd 


The Farmers Loan & Trust Company of 
New York is named as co-trustee in the will 
of the late Mrs. Louise Hartshorne Leeds, 
wife of Warner M. Leeds and sister-in-law 
of the late William B. Leeds, which disposes 
of specific bequests and trusts valued at 
several millions. 
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MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


A thoroughly reliable institution completely equipped to perform 


Following closely upon the completion of 
the merger of the Irving National Bank and 
the Columbia Trust Company comes an- 
nouncement of the formal approval of plans 
for the consolidation of the Importers and 
Traders National Bank with the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York. The plan of 
consolidation has been approved in final 
form by the board of trustees of the Equi- 
table Trust Company and the board of di- 
rectors of the Importers and Traders National 
Bank, the latter relinquishing its National 
charter. The negotiations in behalf of the 
Equitable were conducted by 
President Arthur W. Loasby and in behalf 
of the Importers and Traders National by 
Chairman Edward Townsend and President 
H. H. Powell. 

This merger adds substantially to the re- 
sources and broadens the facilities of the 
Equitable Trust Company. To accomplish 
the merger the capital stock of the Equitable 
Trust Company will be increased from $20,- 


senior vice- 


000,000 to $23,000,000. This will give the 
Equitable Trust Company total capital of 
$23,000,000, with surplus and undivided 


profits of approximately $9,500,000. Several 
months ago the Equitable increased its capi- 
tal from $12,000,000 to $20,000,000 by de- 
claring a stock dividend of 33 1/3 per cent. 
and an issue of $4,000,000 new stock at par. 
With the new addition to capital the Equi- 
table will be exceeded only by the Guaranty 
Trust Company in New York in the amount 
of capital stock and will be third largest 
from the standpoint of combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits. 

The December 31, 1922, statement of the 
Equitable Trust Company showed aggregate 





capably every trust, banking and investment service. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK TO ABSORB IMPORTERS 
AND TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 


resources of $329,703,000 and deposits of 
$270.544,000, a gain of $64,000,000 during 


the past year. A recent statement of the 
Importers and Traders National places its 
deposits at $27,913,000. Control of the bank 
is to be acquired by the Equitable Trust 
Company by the exchange of two shares of 





ARTHUR W. LOASBY 


Senior Vice-President of The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York 
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Receives Deposits subject to Check, 
Savings Accounts, Certificates of Deposit, 
and pays interest on all classes of accounts. 
Capital and Surplus $325,000.00 


Equitable stock and $400 in cash for each 
share of the Importers and Traders National 

In order to retain the continuity of con- 
tact and personal relationship with the clien- 
tele of the Importers & Traders National 
Bank, which is largely commercial and long 
standing, it is proposed that Mr. E. Townsend 
| become chairman of the Advisory Board 
of the Importers & Traders office of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, and 
Mr. H. H. Powell and Mr. E, P. Townsend 
shall become vice-presidents of the Equitable 
Trust Company and continue the manage- 
ment of the Importers & Traders office. In 
addition it is proposed to elect several mem- 
bers of the Importers & Traders Board to 
the board of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York. 

By reason of the more diversified organiza- 
tion of the Equitable Trust Company, re- 
ferring particularly to the foreign depart- 
ment, bond department and trust depart- 
ment, The Equitable will be able to give the 
proposed management of the Importers & 
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WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


COMPANIES 


Authorized to act as Executor Under 
Will, Administrator, Curator, Assignee, 
Receiver, or in any Fiduciary Capacity. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 










Traders office substantial co-operation. It is 
probable that the present Colonial office of 
the Equitable Trust company, situated at the 
corner of Broadway and Park Row, will 
eventually be consolidated with the Importers 
& Traders office. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH WILLS OF FAMOUS 
MEN 

The First National Bank of Birmingham, 
Alabama, which is actively developing its 
trust powers, has put out a series of adver- 
tisements which have attracted wide atten- 
tion. The series is based upon the wills 
of famous men which have been defective 
and have occasioned either litigation or di- 
version of the original intent of the testa- 
tor. Among the wills enumerated in the 
series are those of Edwin Forrest, the Shake- 
spearean actor; William Penn; United States 
Senator George G. Vest of Missouri; Lord St. 
Leonard, one of England’s greatest jurists; 
Samuel J. Tilden, the New York lawyer, and 
Edwin H. Harriman, the railroad financier. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
618-620 17th St., N. W. 





TREASURER OF THE ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Resources 
$14,000,000.00 





JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits 






Following are among the latest announce- 
ments of the appointment of trust companies 
and banks of New York in various corporate 
fiduciary including transfer 
agent, registrar, depositary and trustee un- 


capacities, 


der corporate mortgages: 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed New York Depositary for the 
Denver Tramway Power Company First 
Mortgage Improvement 5 per cent. gold 
bonds, due April 1, 1923, to be extended for 
one year; registrar for the stock of the 
Eastern Steel Castings Company, consisting 
of 1,444 shares of preferred stock and 28,541 
shares of common stock, both without nom- 
inal or par value; transfer agent for the 
stock of the Clayton Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, consisting of 10,000 shares of preferred 
stock, par value $100, and 30,000 shares of 
common stock without nominal or par value, 
and registrar for the capital stock of the 
Alta Corbin Mines Company, consisting of 
2,000,000 shares, par value $1. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company has been 
appointed registrar of certificates of deposit 
for common and preferred stocks of the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company issued 
under stockholders depositary agreement, 
dated December 19, 1922; trustee under trust 
agreement of the Cadmus Products Com- 
pany, covering an issue of $250,000. Royalty 
certificates, maturing in 1931: registrar of 
Class “A” Participating Stock and Class “B” 
Common Stock of the Checker Cab Manu- 
facturing Corporation: registrar of the 
Capital Stock of Du Pont Motors, Inc., a 
Delaware Corporation, consisting of 250,000 
shares without nominal or par value; trus- 
tee to secure an issue of $3,500,000. First 
Mortgage 7 per Gent. gold bonds, maturing 
February 1, 1938. of the Austin Machinery 
Corporation, a Virginia corporation. 





COMPANIES 


THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND TRUSTEE 
UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 
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$3,066,735.53 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent of 
the stock of Du Pont Motors, Ine. 

The Empire Trust Company has been ap 
pointed depositary for the Hanover Lunch, 
Inc., Preferred Stockholders’ Committee and 
transfer agent for the Auto Knitter Hosiery 
Company, Premier Extension Gold Mining 
Company; transfer agent of the stock of the 
Fargo Oil Company; registrar of the voting 
trust certificates representing capital stock 
of Techicolor, Ine., pursuant to a 
certain agreement dated February 15, 1925. 


issued 


The Bankers Trust Company has been ap 
pointed registrar for the capital stock of 
Cuyamel Fruit Company, and the preferred 
and common stock of the Eastern Steel Cast- 
ings Company; transfer agent for the pre- 
ferred and common stock of Onyx Hosiery, 
Ine. 

The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has been appointed transfer agent for 
Cuyamel Fruit Company for 250,000 shares 
of capital stock, no par value; registrar for 
the East St. Louis & Suburban Company for 
70.000 shares of common stock and 60,000 
shares of preferred stock, $100 par value; 
transfer agent for the 3,000 shares of com- 
mon stock and the 1,500 shares of preferred 
stock of the Whiteland Manufacturing Cor- 
poration; transfer agent for 120,000 shares 
of first preferred stock, $100 par value, of 
the M. A. Hanna Company. 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent of the pre- 
ferred and common stock of the United 
States Industrial Alcohol Company, to take 
effect March 5: trustee of $2,500,000 East 
Penn Electric Company first mortgage and 
refunding lien 6 per cent. gold bonds, due 
January 1, 1953. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,000,000 
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The United: States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has been appointed registrar of the 
1,000,000 shares capital stock of the Inde- 
pendent Oil and Gas Company; registrar for 
$850,000 coupon Series D water bonds of Salt 
Lake City, dated April 1, 1905, due April, 1925. 

The Chase National Bank has been ap- 
pointed co-registrar of 600,000 shares of 7 
per cent. guaranteed preferred stock of the 
Amour & Company of Delaware. 

The American Trust Company has been 
appointed depositary for the increase in 
stock of the Reynolds Spring Company. 


LEGAL OPINIONS RELATING TO 
SECURITIES 

The Investment Bankers Association of 
America, which in 1917 designated the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company of 
New York as official depositary for legal 
opinions and transcripts, recently took ac- 
tion designed to increase the value of the 
depositary to the members. 

By resolution of the board of governors, 
the Municipal Securities Committee was in- 
structed to urge members to file copies of 
opinions with the depositary, and to request 
all recognized municipal bond attorneys to 
secure the consent of clients to file such 
copies. Members were furthermore urged to 
discourage the exchange of opinions except 
in effecting deliveries, and to suggest that 
opinions be secured from the depositary. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany as official depositary now has on file 
more than 21,000 opinions and legal papers. 
Authority was also given to furnish copies 
to non-members under certain conditions. 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 
Canadian trust companies have a deserved 
reputation for conservatism and among the 
foremost, in this respect, is the Eastern 
Trust Company which has its head office in 
Halifax with branches in New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island. This year the company has com- 
pleted its thirtieth year since it began busi- 
ness in 1895 and the record is one of which 
the management may well be proud. The 
thirtieth annual report of the board of di- 
rectors to the shareholders affords evidence 
of undiminished expansion in business and 
service during 1922. Particularly interest- 
ing is the increase of $5,012,479 in the 
amount of trusts under administration. By 
reason of termination of estates and trusts 
there was paid out the sum of $1,475,000 
during the past year. Profits for the year, 
after deducting charges of management and 

all other expenses amounted to $130,331. 
The Eastern Trust Company had a total 
of $33,485,251 estates and trusts under ad- 
ministration at the close of the last year. 
This is an increase of over $11,000,000 since 
1918. In 1912 such trusts and _ estates 
amounted to $12,978,000. The paid-up capi- 
tal has been increased successively to $1,000,- 
000 with present reserve of $350,000 and net 
profits of $130,331. The company has been 
especially successful in connection with its 
guarantee investments which assure princi- 
pal and satisfactory interest return. The 
president of this well managed trust com- 
pany is Hector McInnes, K. C., and the vice- 
presidents are: Hon. George H. Murray, 
K. C., J. Walter Allison, D. C. L. and William 
A. Black. 
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“Cive It 
Special Service” 


We try to handle eve ry collee- 
tion item that comes to us with 
care and with common sense. 


In giving service on Memphis 
collections we do not consider 
time or trouble. Try the 
“U&P” on your next big item. 
Union & PLANTERS 
Bank & TRUST 
ComMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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SYSTEM FOR SAFEGUARDING RECEIPT 
AND DELIVERY OF SECURITIES 


Continued from page 343 

investment ledgers, their correctness depends 
upon the accuracy of the person doing the 
work. With the Master Index, however, we 
have a second set of investment ledgers, ar- 
ranged according to the securities, the first 
set being arranged according to estates. We 
can take off a balance of trust assets with 
the Master Index as well as with the se 
curity ledgers, and as they are kept by dif 
ferent sets of clerks, we have a complete 
check on the investment ledgers and the 
contents of the vault, as the Master Index 
kept by its own bookkeepers, must yield the 
same balance as do the investment ledgers, 
and both must be accurate transcripts of the 
contents of the vault. 


Uniform cost accounting methods have 
been adopted by approximately 120 commod- 
ity lines, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by the Fabricated Production Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


COMPANIES 


ADVERSE INFLUENCES OF DEFLATION 
ON COMMERCE AND PRODUCTION 


(Cor re 300 
try, sterling will slowly 
finally reaches par. 


appreciate until 


Increased Production the Remedy 


Just as inflation wh causes prices 
rise will always bye ultimately checked : 
the refusal or incapacity of the consumer t 
pay, So deflation will be checked by the r 


striction of output which follows upon f 
ing prices. Those w 


ili 


i\dvoeate the delibe 


ate adoption of a policy of continuous defi 
tion are Oppressed by the fear that at any 
moment an excessive amount of credit m 
be created in consequence of the Gover 
ment being compelled to borrow from. the 
Bank of England in order to meet- maturing 
Treasury bills. They regard deflation as 


prophylactic against inflation, just as i 
former days it was the practice to bleed 
patient as a precaution against the recui 
rence of fever. But all that is necessary 

meet the danger of the Government being 
forced to borrow 
rate for 


excessively is to raise the 
Treasury Bills to a_ point hil 
enough to ensure the renewal of an ade 
quate amount. The continuance of a hiz 
rate or the adoption of any other method 
for the purpose of forcing down prices is 
bound to strangle trade and reduce out 
put, and must operate very unfairly upo 
the taxpayer. who is saddled with the bu 
den of the National Debt If we look for a 
revival of trade, for more 
and for a reduction in 


abundant revenu 
taxation, we must 
leave prices to take their own course und 

the normal pressure of supply and demand. 
We must not interfere with the natural flow 
of trade by any restriction of existing pur 
chasing power, but must seek a general i) 
crease of wealth through a more abunda 

output 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

James L. Fisher has been elected cashier 
of the Salisbury Office of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

The Citizens Union National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky.. the Fidelity & Columbia 
Trust Company and the Louisville Joint 
Stock Land Bank have announced the in- 
auguration of complete financial service in 
their new banking and trust home. 

The Franklin Trust Company of Phila 
delphia will open a branch in Frankford 
about June Ist. A contract for the construc- 
tion of a modern bank building at Frankford 


avenue and Paul street has been awarded. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Offering a complete and efficient departmental service to 
banks, corporations, firms and individuals. Investigation of 
our facilities is cordially invited. 


Banking Department 


$15,460,000 


RESOURCES Trust Department 


$14,000,000 


Trustee of Maine Charity Foundation 


ORSON SMITH 

» death of Mr. Orson Smith, chairman 

the advisory committee of the Merchants 
Loan & Trust Company and of the Illinois 
rrust & Savings Bank of Chicage, :emoves 
from the field of activity one of the most 
listinguished and able leaders in the field 

f trust company development. Mr. Smith 
vas the Nestor of Chicago bankers, his bank- 
ing career extending over a period of sixty- 
seven years. In 1884, nearly forty years 
igo, he became vice-president of the Mer- 
chants Loan and Trust Company, the old- 
est bank in Chicago, which has been in ex- 
stence since 1857 when Chicago was hardly 
more than a frontier town. In 1898 Mr. 
Smith became president of the company and 
continued in that capacity until 1916 when 
he was elected chairman of the board and 
Mr. Edmund D. Hulbert, the present incum- 
bent, Was made president. 

Mr. Smith was born in Chicago Decem- 
ver 14, 1841, of parents who were among the 
pioneer settlers in that city. He was edu- 
cated in public and private schools and in 
1S71 married Anna M. Rise. He began as 
“bundle boy” at the age of thirteen in the 
etail dry goods store of Potter Palmer. <A 
vear later he became a clerk in the banking 
house of F. Granger Adams, which became 
successively the Traders Bank and Traders 
National Bank. In 1870 Mr. Smith was ap- 
pointed cashier of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and subsequently became presi- 

nt of the Corn Exchange Bank. 

Mr. Smith was a man of sterling charac- 
ter; of the type that represents the finest 
character of American citizenship. Chicago 
loses one of its foremost men in his death. 


Since 18S1l he has been a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Chicago Clear- 
ing House and during periods of national 
financial stress he was invariably called 
upon because of his sound judgment. 





REPORT OF LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

The balance sheet of the London Joint City 
and Midland sank Limited, the largest 
bank in Great Britain, as submitted by Chair- 
man Reginald McKenna at the last annual 
meeting of shareholders, reviews a year of 
largely increased operations and broadened 
activity. Net profits for the year amounted 
to $2,253.492, which with brought 
forward from profit and loss account, gave a 
total of $3,030,745 for allocation to dividends, 
reserve for future contingencies and bank 
premises, leaving $788,967 to be carried for- 
ward to next account. Total liabilities on 
December 31, 1922, aggregated $403.512,456, 
including paidup capital of $10,860,852; re- 
serve fund, $10,860,852; current, deposit 
and other accounts, $354,406,336 and accept- 
ances, ete., $25,862,341. 

Gratifying growth was experienced by the 
London City and Midland Executor and 
Trustee Company, Limited, the capital of 
which is held by the bank. The capital was 
increased during the past year by an issue 
of 100,000 new shares. This company was 
formed by the bank to undertake the execu- 
torship anc trusteeship of wills, marriages 
and other settlements and to act as trus 
tee for debenture holders. 


NEW YORK BREVITIES 

George P. Rea, formerly a partner of the 
investment house of Victor, Hubbell, Rea & 
Common, has been appointed manager of the 
investment department of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Buffalo. 

The Board of Trustees of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company has declared a quarterly div- 
idend of six per cent., payable April 2, 1925, 
to stockholders of record at 3 p.m., on 
March 26, 1925. 








































































































































































































































































































































































Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of 





| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAI 


INTEREST 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUI 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT 
PANIES. SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVATI 


OFFERED FREE OF CH ARGE. | 
FOREIGN TRUST COMPANY 

(A foreign trust which is 
not doing business in Pennsylvania may 
not legally be 


company 


appointed as erecutor of 
the will of a testator who died in Penn- 
syulvania.) 

The Attorney General of 
a recent opinion to the 
Banking of that 
cannot be 


Pennsylvania in 
Commissioner of 
State states that a 
carried on by a 


“trust” 
corporation in 
Pennsylvania except in accordance with the 
provisions of the “Act of the Assembly, ap- 
proved May 20, 1921, P. L. 991." which pro- 
vides that no one may appoint by last will 
as “executor, guardian, trustee or other fidu 
ciary” any corporation other than a corpora- 
tion organized and doing under 
the laws of Pennsylvania and subject to the 
supervision and examination of the Banking 
Department, or a corporation organized aud 
existing under the laws of the United States 
doing business in Pennsylvania and by reso- 
lution of its board of directors duly adopted, 
a certified copy thereof shall 
placed on file with the Commissioner of 
Banking, agreeing to place itself under 
consenting to be subject 
and examination by the 
partment in the 
extent 


business 


have been 
and 
to the supervision 
State Banking [x 
manner and to the 
as corporations organized 


sume 
same and 
existing under the laws of Pennsylvania are 
or shall be subject and such appoint 
ment in violation of the provisions of this 
section of the law in any last will and testa 
ment, codicil or other testamentary writing. 
made after the date of the approval of the 
act, shall be null and void. 


any 


SEPARATION OF COMMERCIAL FROM SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT 


(In Massachusetts a_ trust 
legally with a 
that a deposit in the commercial depart- 
ment 


company 


cannot agree horrowe) 


can be offset against his loans in 


the savings department.) 


The foregoing construction of the Massa- 
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* Trust 


Company Law.” 


rRUST COMPANIES WILL BI 
ATTENTION WILL BI 
VARIOUS 


REVIEWEL 
rO QUERIES OF A 
DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 
THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARI 


GIVEN 


chusetts Law takes place in a decision 


the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu 
setts in the case of Tremont Trust Compan: 
vs. Baker (137 N. E. 915) 

Arthur F. Baker was a depositor in the 


general banking department of the Tremont 
Trust Company. It loaned to him from the 
funds of the trust 


upon his 


veneral company $25,000, 
promissory note, secured by col 
lateral, and payable on demand. <A 
of $1,531.60 
loan on 
1915, a 


Raker 


payment 
made on account of this 
February 5, 1915, and on May 27 
further loan of $12,000 was made 
from the 


was 


general funds of the trus 
The loans were paid off and ai 
other application 


$25,000. The 


company. 


was made for a loan of 


treasurer of the trust con 


pany notified Baker that the new loan woul 
be made from the savings department and 
that three signers to the note were neces 
sary. To this Baker replied that his dea 
ings had been with the commercial depari 
ment and that he was afraid he might u 


be able to have his deposits in the commer 
cial department credited to his note if “‘t 


note was taken from the savings depa 

ment.” The treasurer informed him thi 
there was no such danger. When the trust 
company was taken over by the Commis 


sioner of Banks, Mr. Baker had a general o1 
commercial department deposit in the name 
of A. F. Baker & Co., of which the credit 
balance was $11,200.18 Upon 
amount of his loan Mr. Baker sought to set 
off against the liability 

mercial 
against 
for the 
theory 

savings 


suit on the 


this com 
court holds 
responsible 


thereon 
balance. The 

and him 

amount of his 


deposit 
Baker 
entire 
that the 
department as 
from the commercial 
bank, the funds in the department 
treated astrust funds for the sepa 
rate benefit of the depositors j 


ment. 


makes 
loan on. the 
helonged to th 

entirely 
department of the 


savings 


note in suit 


separate 


being 


that depart 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in 


HAWATI 


Capital, Surplus and undivided Profits More than One Million Dollars 


Authorized by law to act in any Trust Capacity 
CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 


Honolulu, Hawaii 





A. A. TILNEY ELECTED PRESIDENT BANKERS TRUST CO. NEW YORK 


The board of directors of the Bankers 
frust Company of New York at a regular 
meeting on March 20th, amended its by-laws 
to create the office of chairman of the board 
and elected Seward Prosser, who has bee 
president of the company since October, 1914, 
to be chairman. This change within the or- 
ganization does not mean that Mr. Prosser 
will withdraw any of his activities, but that 
as chairman of the board he will be free: 
from the administration details. 

A. A. Tilney, vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company since 1916, who has acted 
in Mr. VProsser’s absence as chief executive 
was elected president. Mr. Tilney was bern 
in Brooklyn in 1S6S, prepared for college at 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic and other private 
schools and was graduated from Yale with 
the Class of 1890... After a year with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, he went to Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, representing that firm in Bos- 


ton from 1894 to 1907. Mr. Tilney became 


member of the firm in 1904. He retired 
from the firm of Harvey Fisk & Sons in 
1914 and came to the Bankers in August, 
1915, as assistant to the president. 


Mr. Prosser when asked about this change 
said: “The change in official line-up of the 


company, which places Mr. Tilney as presi- 
dent and me as chairman of the board, comes 
wut because it is my belief, in which our 
directors concur, that it will lead to a more 
flexible form of organization within the com- 
iny. It does not mean that I will in anys 
vay withdraw from the activities of the 
mnpany except to be largely relieved of 
many details of administration and will be 
freer to act upon important questions which 
continually call for consideration, 

“In creating the additional office of chair 
man of the board, it is felt that the duties of 
the chief executive can be shared by the two 

licers to the advantage of the compan) 


In inviting Mr. Tilney to become president, 
I feel that the experience which he has had 
indicates his undoubted ability to handle the 
position and his understanding of the poli- 
cies of the company from long association 
here guarantees that they will be changed 
in no way. There is no particular reason 
why this move should be made at this time 
other than the fact that I have had it in 
mind for some time and it seemed to me that 
the 20th anniversary of the company offered 
as reasonable an opportunity for putting my 
desire into effect as would be apt to oceur.” 


SEWARD PROSSER 


Who has keen elected Chairman of the Board of t! 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Important essentials in the service offered by 


the modern bank are quality and comprehensive- 


ness. We have maintained the first through our 
existence of more than a century. The second is 


assured through our foreign, trust and investment 


Ae 


services, which supplement our regular commercial 
banking functions. 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


THE MECHANICS AND METALS NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


wits hn AC ile RT ITN seats 


ee 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $27,000,000 





IN CHARGE OF NEW WOMEN’S 
DEPARTMENT 


The Louisville Trust Company of. Louis- 
ville, Ky., announces the appointment of 
Miss Norah Kirch, for many years prominent 
in civic work, as head of the newly organ- 
ized woman's department of the company. 
Although Miss Kirch has been associated 
with the Louisville Trust Company for a 
number of years she has gained prominence 
in Civic and educational work. She is thor- 
oughly familiar with banking and fiduciary 
requirements. 

Miss Kirch is national officer for Ken- 
tucky in the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs. She has 
been frequently called upon to speak before 
business and professional organizations. 


A booklet entitled “Tomorrow,” setting 
forth the consequences that may ensue from 
procrastination in will-making, has been pub- 
lished by the Union Trust Company of 
Spokane, Washington. 

There are 5,782 National banks in the 
United States conducting savings depart- 
ments with an aggregate of $3,046,054,000 
savings deposits distributed among 8,873,327 


depositors. Miss Nora Kircu 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. | 





ORGANIZED 1902 


Capital ...... 


Er eicin ceases sie uaa Da aoa MabsAeaas aaa Dee Mabka in tasebeapiabe $500,000.00 
NSTI TERIOR AGERE RN Oe Ay Se CeCe Cae nT 500,000.00 
ITT ee ane mcawaukaghouansecuagh 30,000.00 

Total Capital, Surplus and Profits......... se teaskion .-..-$1,030,000.00 


On the merit of its strong 


financial condition and its clean record, this company solicits 
the banking and trust business of individuals and corporations. 


Deposits of the trust funds 


yf other banks and trust companies will be handled on a liberal interest basis. 


Resources, $9,500,000.00 


IMPORTANT TREATISE ON ACCEPTANCE 
FINANCING 

The International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
ot New York, has issued a very interesting 
S0-page booklet written by Mr. James IL’. 
Warburg, vice-president of that institution, 
entitled “Acceptance Financing and the In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank, Ine.” While 
most of the literature on this and similar 
subjects is couched in technical language, 
this is an exceptionally clear and original 
treatise and one that is easily understood 
even by those unfamiliar with banking prac- 
tice. 

The “acceptance” has long been a favored 
method of financing abroad and it is only 
in recent years that our country has begun 
to realize its advantages. The dominating 
financial position which England has held 
for many years is due, in a large part, to her 
mastery of the use of the “acceptance” and 
the ready discount market for such paper 
provided by London's well-known “Lombard 
Street.” The strong position of English mer- 
chants in relation to foreign trade is also to 
an important degree due, to their familiarity 
with the use of this excellent financial in 
strument. Unfortunately, our manufactur- 
ing industries, importers and exporters have 
not been as well versed in international 
banking as their competitors abroad but as 
this obstacles is being gradually overcome, 
our overseas commerce and discount mar- 
ket will benefit accordingly. Great strides 
have been made in. this country, however, 
during the past few years and our mer- 
chants are beginning to avail themselves 
more freely of the use of the “acceptance” in 
financing their commercial transactions, 
Prime bank and commercial bills are finding 
their way into the portfolios of conservative 
investors—both public and private—in an 
increasing volume. 

The pamphlet, which can be obtained from 
the International Acceptance Bank, Inc. on 











request, is divided into four parts, the first 
part containing a brief sketch of the origin 
and development of the discount market in 
America, with one chapter devoted to the de- 
sirability of the “acceptance” as an invest- 
ment. Part two sets forth the different va- 
rieties of “acceptance” financing and how 
they can be adapted to the needs of some of 
our important industries. Part three touches 
on the relationship between customer and 
bank from the bank’s point of view, and 
part four is devoted to a short statement of 
the facilities offered by the Internationai 
Acceptance Bank, Ine. 





Wituis H. Bootu 


Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York who 
was elected President of the International Chamber of 
Commerce at the recent meeting in Rome 
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New York City 


REVIEW OF NEW YORK SECURITY 
MARKETS 
Thomas Gibson 
The principal this 
district at present is the possibility or prob 
ability of a period of inflation. 
Opinion on subject is divided, but the 
principal banking interests, including the 
Governors of the Federal Reserve system, 
are apparently determined to do what they 
can to prevent inflationary tendencies. The) 
realize that advancing prices of commodities 


topic of discussion in 


secondary 
the 


will, as is always the case, check construc 
tion, and that 
ployed, essential 


so long 


as labor is fully em 
production cannot be in 
creased by advancing credit freely. The Na 
tional City Bank in its March 1 bulletin ex 
presses the opinion that, while there is an 
ample supply of credit for all legitimate pur 
poses, there is no oversupply unless the re 
sources of the Federal Reserve 


banks are 


employed. That there is no intention of al 
lowing them to be so employed, if such ac 
tion can be prevented, is evidenced by the 
recent advance in rediscount rates in New 
York, Boston and San Francisco, as weil 
as by the comments in the circulars issued 
by the Reserye Board, and the Boston Re 
serve Bank. 
Inflation and Security Prices 

The speculative element is not inclined 
to be pleased with those who attempt to 
check inflationary tendencies. They have 
for some time been licking their chops in 


feast as 
they do not 
Efforts to 
public speculation in industrial 
meeting considerable 


anticipation of another such 
provided in 1919 and 


stop to count the cost. 


wits 
usually 
revive ac- 
tive stocks 


have been with suc 


cess since the first of the year and. of course, 


the success of a speculative campaign is 
wholly dependent on the appetite and pur- 
chasing power of the public. Without pre- 


tending to 
action of 


immediate 
be well to 


the 
may 


prophesy as to 
Wall Street, it 











decidcad 
sustained ad 
(1) the 


three 


point cut that there are 
obstacles to a 
this 


very 


material and 


vance in Class of securities 


price level which is now approximately as 
high as at the crest of the inflation yeai 
1919, (2) the great increase in the supply 


of securities, and (5) 
margin of profit in most lines of enterprise. 
In regard to the factor last named, the 
speculative public habitually confuses physi 


the unsatisfactory 


cal volume of business with profits, assum 
ing that large volume means large profits 
This is not always the case. 
The Railroad Situation 
Net income for all roads for the month 
of January was equal to 5.54 per cent o: 
property value, which is within striking 


distance of the legal stipulation of 5.75 per 
cent. 
face of 


As these results were obtained in the 
bad 


records of 


weather conditions, and as the 


freight car loadings were recor: 
breaking in February, it is not unreasonabk 
to assume that the roads are now prac 
tically established on the earning basis co 
templated by the Transportation Act ot 
1920. This is very fortunate, as the rail 
roads have a great deal of necessary or ex 
pedient financing to do in the near future 


As to the railroad division of the security 
markets, there is 
the group 
industrials, 


and which are calculated to arouse pleasant 


very little speculative in 


terest in Attention is 


on the 


centered 


which are more active 


memories. In spite of this, the percentags 
of advance in railroad securities has bee 
considerably greater since the first of thi 
year than in any other division of th 


market, with the exception of copper stocks 
and 
favorably 
of the 


passing, 


honds. The copper securities have bee 
affected by the the 
metal. It may be pointed 
that the 


is not. aS many 


rise in price 
out, i 
metal prices 


evidence of il 


rise in copper 


assume, an 


flationary tendencies. The price of coppet 
has been below normal for several years, 
because of the large stocks left over at the 


close of the war 
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MERGER OF HUDSON TRUST COMPANY 
WITH TERMINAL BANK 


Merger of the Terminal Bank of New York 
and the Hudson Trust Company was ratified 
by the stockholders of the two institutions 
ata joint meeting held March 14th. The Hud- 
son Trust Company, located at Broadway and 
Thirty-ninth street, has a capital of $700,000, 
surplus and profits of $1,350,000 and deposits 
if $7,000,000. The Terminal Exchange Bank 
has a capital of $200,000, surplus and prof- 
its of $63,900 $3,000,000, 
$12.000.- 


and deposits of 


making combined resources exceed 


(Mew 

The Terminal Bank will be operated under 
the new title of Terminal Exchange Branch 
of the Hudson Trust Company. The officers 


of the Hudson Trust Company, headed by 
Frank V. Baldwin, president and Richard A. 
Purdy, secretary, remain unchanged. The 


president of the Terminal Bank will become 
vice-president: the present vice-president 
will remain in that position, and the as- 


sistant cashier will be assistant treasurer at 
the branch, which is located at Seventh ave- 
Thirtieth 
Will remain 


hne and The 


street. 


unchanged, 


office force 
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A Service Specialized 


—for the benefit of banks and bankers 
having transactions in the ‘Inland 
Empire” is rendered by The Old Na- 
tional Bank and Union Trust Company 


Union Trust Company 
The Old National Bank 


Spokane 
Washington 


TIME SAVING CHART ON GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 

For those who are interested in either 

buying or selling United States Governmel 


war and post-war securities the National 
City Company of New York has issued a 
time saving chart which presents in con- 


venient form a complete description of the 
original and converted United 
States Liberty and Treasury bonds, Victory 


issues of 


and Treasury notes and certificates of in- 
debtedness. The folder also contains a new 
table, prepared by the United States Gov- 


ernment actuary, for the rapid calculation 
of interest on Treasury certificates or notes. 
Tax exemption as applied to individuals, 
corporations and foreign holders, is likewise 
defined. Copies of the folder may be had 
upon application to the National City Com- 
pany. 


The Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York has purchased two six-story tene- 
ments at 2011-2013 Third avenue. .The plot is 
diagonally opposite the Harlem Market and 
is to be improved with a new banking build- 
ing for the occupancy of the bank’s market 
branch at First avenue and 103d street. 






























The Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Command 


HARTFORD, Conn. 

















**The oldest and largest 
Trust Company in 
Connecticut’’ 


MEIGS H. WHAPLES - a s. 
Chairman of Board 


FRANK C. SUMNER 
President 














The best 
building 
in 

New 
England 
for your 






TREATISE ON FEDERAL AND NEW YORK 
POSTAL SYSTEMS 

The Manufacturers Trust Company of 
New York has prepared and published a 
very comprehensive and instructive treatise 
dealing with the postal system of the United 
States and the New York general post office. 
The author is Thomas C. Jefferies, assistant 
secretary of the company, of which Mr. 
Nathan S. Jonas is president. There is a 
prefatory article by Postmaster General 
Hubert Work and an article on the New 
York post office by Postmaster E. M. Mor- 
gan. The development of the United States 
postal system is traced in most interesting 
style from early pioneer and revolutionary 
days through the Civil War and ineluding 
the extraordinary demands made upon the 
postal facilities during the last war. The 
Manufacturers Trust Company is to be com- 
plimented upon a production which visual- 
izes the great scope and wonderful equip 
ment of our postal service. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company has ac- 
quired the property immediately adjoining 
its branch office at 816-S1S Cypress avenue 
in Queens borough, in order to provide addi- 
tional accommodation. 

For the second successive time the bowling 
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HE PeoplesSavings and 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 

tinction of being the oldest 

fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 








Assetsover . . . . $20,000,000 
Trust Funds over 56 000,000 
Capitaland Surplus . 9,000,000 





“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EQPLE 


AND TRUST co. , 
OF PITT SevReGcH 
fOvROEO 1867 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 6 9.000.000 
WHERE WOOD CROSSES FOURTH 


team of the Manufacturers Trust Company 
won the championship of the New York 
Trust Companies Bowling Leazue. The rac 
Was extremely close between the Manufac 
turers Trust Company and the Guaranty 
Trust Company, the championship being wo 
by the former on the last night of play. The 
honors for the high team score were also 
captured by the Manufacturers Trust (¢ 
pany with a total of 1,009, and Walt 
Klaum and Henry Albert of the champi 
ship team were first and second respectiy 

in the averages. 


EQUITABLE LIFE REPORT 

New insurance written by the Equital! 
Life Assurance Society of the United States 
during 1922 totaled $495,000,000, exclusi\ 
of group insurance policies which aggregated 
$48,000,000, according to the sixty-third 
nual report of that company issued recent! 
Outstanding insurance on December 31 ex- 
ceeded $3,000,000,000. Upward of $111,000.- 
000 was disbursed to policyholders and bene 
ficiaries, making a total return of $1,569,676,- 
000 to policyholders. since the organization 
of the company. Nearly $35,000,000 has been 
set aside for dividends to policyholders in 
1923. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


N organization with 50 years’ exper- 
ience in the Farm Mortgage Banking 
business, which offers you the unusual facil- 
ities of its Eastern Home Office through 
which you can keep in close touch with 
your farm mortgage investments, and the 
unexcelled service in the field of its West- 
ern Office in charge of a Vice-President 
and negotiating all loans through its own salaried employees, 
located at-branch field offices. 


Particulars on-request, without obligation. 


AssociaTED Morrcace Investors 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK Harper, Bowditch & South, Inc 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Affiliated 
SASKATOON, CANADA EDMONTON, CANADA 


“Since 1873’’ 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
V ortgage Service Cx rporatior 
A fiiliated 


CALGARY, CANADA 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 
RAISE INTEREST RATES 


consequence of the 


tional and in no way compulsory, it is con- 
sidered likely that they will be adopted by) 
the member banks generally. 
son given for the change 
and small 
ances with 
interest apt 
institutions 


association to 


\s a recent advance 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank’s re 
liscount from 4 to 4% per 
ork Clearing 


The main rea 
was that interior 
country banks which kept bal- 
New York institutions would be 
to withdraw their funds should interest 
rates be maintained at a low figure. 


rate ecent., the 


House Association has 
au general increase in 
banking 
that 
depositors whose 
$10,000. The 


sliding 


he paid by 
members of 


classes of 


ADDITIONAL LONDON OFFICES FOR 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
Two new branches will be opened by the 
Equitable Trust London, Eng- 
land, according to information given out by 
the State Banking Department of New York. 
rate stood at 4 It reports that 
such banks were permitted to pay plication 
up to 2% per cent. 


daily bal 
Clearing 
scale of 


ances exceed House 


Association has a interest 
ates, contingent upon the rediscount rate of 

New York Federal Reserve Bank, which 
members banks are allowed to pay to depos- 


itors. When the rediscount 


Company in 


the Equitable has made ap- 
for permission 


er cent.. 


and 
py a branch office in the building known as 
“Bush House,” Aldwych, W. C., 
well as at 10 Moregate, F. C., 


to open occu 


on commercial demand 
2% per cent. on time deposits and 
2'4 per cent. on regular bank accounts. With 
the rediscount rate advanced to 4% per 
new sliding scale of interest rates 
Was adopted by the association, as follows: 


accounts, 


London, as 
London. 


Wiley R. Reynolds has been elected a di 
rector of the American Trust 


celt., a 


Commercial demand, 24% per cent.; time, 35 
per cent., and regular-bank, 24% per cent. The 
rate for savings accounts was raised from 
2% to 3 per cent. 

While the interest rates prescribed by the 


Clearing House Association are purely o}- 


Company to 
fill a vacaney caused by the recent death of 
Frederick B. Francis, New York 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

Wilbur C. Witherstein has been elected a 
vice-president of the Lawyers Title & Trust 
Company of New York. 


agent of 
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| The Chase National Bank | 


of the City of New York 





57 Broadway 


23) | re 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS.. 
DEPOSITS (Dec. 29, 1922) 


Samuel H. Miller 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 
Reeve Schley 


OFFICERS 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President 
Vice Presidents: 


$20,000,000 
22,057,000 
466,350,000 


Henry Ollesheimer 
Alfred C. Andrews 
Robert I. Barr 


Sherrill Smith 
Assistant Vice-Presidents: 


Edwin A. Lee 
William E. Purdy 
George H. Saylor 


M. Hadden Howell 
Alfred W. Hudson 
George Hadden 


James L. Miller 


Comptroller 
Thomas Ritchie 


Cashier 
William P. Holly 


DIRECTORS 


Henry W. Cannon 
Albert H. Wiggin 
John z: — 
Guy E. Tripp 
James N. Hill 
Daniel C. Jackling 
Charles M. Schwab 


Samuel H. Miller 
Edward R. Tinker 
Edward T. Nichols H. Wendell Endicott 
Newcomb Carlton 
Frederick H. Ecker 
Eugene V. R. Thayer 
Carl J. Schmidlapp 


Andrew Fletcher 
Reeve Schley 


William M. Wood 
Jeremiah Milbank 
Henry Ollesheimer 
Arthur G. Hoffman 


Gerhard M. Dahl 
WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, 
and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new accounts. 
Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as: Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and Inden- 
tures of Trust; Depositary under re-organization and other agreements; Custodian of securities and Fiscal Agent 
for Corporations and Individuals; Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamentary Trusts; Trustee under 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Life Trusts. 








CHARLES D. NORTON 


Charles I). Norton, president -f the First 
Security Company and former president of 
the First National Bank of New York, passed 
away recently at the age of fifty-three. Mr. 
Norton was one of the most popular and 
successful members of the New York bank- 
ing fraternity. Prior to coming with the 
First National Bank he was private secre- 
tary to President Taft. He was a native of 
Wisconsin and a_ graduate of Amherst. 
After several years on Scribner's Magazine 
he joined the staff of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. In 1909 he 
became. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and as secretary to President Taft organ- 
ized the Commission on Economy and Efli- 
ciency. During the war he was a member of 
the Red Cross War Council. He was direc- 
tor in a number of important corporations. 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Guaranty Company of New York, all 
of the officers were re-elected. At the same 
meeting John F. Patterson was appointed an 
assistant vice-president of this company and 
W. M. Falion was appointed an_ assistant 
treasurer. 
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SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
ADVERTISING 

‘Lhe publicity department of the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York is setting a new 
pace in “live wire” newspaper advertisin.z. 
The series of display advertisements pub- 
lished by this bank in New York newspapers 
recently have attracted most favorable com- 
ment and wide attention. The illustrations 
are artistic and feature important maritime 
and commercial events in the development 
of New York since organization of the bank 
in 1883. The advertisements also bring out 
in clever style how the Seaboard National 
has kept pace with modern requirements of 
banking service in the nation’s financial me- 
tropolis. 


The Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
has opened its new 110th Street branch at 
Cathedral Parkway, Manhattan, and its Ja- 
maica branch at Sutphin road and Carll 
street, Jamaica. 

Murray W. Dodge has been elected a vice- 
president of the Chase Securities Corporation 
of New York. For many years Mr. Dodge 
was vice-president of Bertron, Griscum and 
Company. 
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HONOLULU 





Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 
of trust company business. 
to Hawaiian conditions solicited 


Inquiries as 











ESPRIT DE CORPS AT MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY OF BUFFALO 

Under the genial tutelage of President El- 
liott (. McDougal an exceptionally fine spir 
it of co-operation and of loyalty has been 
cultivated among the officers and employees 
of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. 
The president and his associates have missed 
inter- 
course, athletic sports and welfare plans in 
behalf of employees. 


no opportunity to encourage social 


The social side of the 
organization was evidenced at the recent 
“vet-together dinner” at the Statler Hotel. 
The athletic spirit was demonstrated by the 
recent success of the Marine Trust bowling 
team in capturing the first prize in the 
Buffalo Bankers Bowling League. Apropos 
of this victory President McDougal sent a 
letter to the Marine Trust Club in which he 
expressed himself in this characteristic 
fashion: 

“For all to mix socially helps us to un- 
derstand one another better. We learn that 
even the cold-blooded all-important banker, 
who rushes from one office to another, through 
the halls and up the stairs, without looking 
to the right or left to see even one of the 
many beautiful creatures he passes, is really 
a human being; that a vice-president may so 
far forget himself as to give a man under 
him credit with the president for a good 
idea, that a treasurer sometimes lets go 
something if he be sandbagged hard enough 
to render him unconscious, and that even 
a teller sometimes unbends. 

“Our social intercourse should not be for 
idle pleasure only. Its friendly companion- 
ship should carry into our daily work, and 
make us more considerate and helpful toward 
one another, loyal to the institution we rep- 
resent, and better men and women in every 
way.” 

The Yonkers National Bank of Yonkers, 


N. Y., is to change its corporate title to Yon- 
kers National Bank & Trust Company. 


ELECT DIRECTORS OF THE IRVING 
BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 
Stockholders of the Irving Bank-Colum- 

bia Trust Company at a recent special meet- 

ing elected a full board of directors, rep- 
resenting the interests of the merged Irv- 
ing National Bank and Columbia Trust Com- 
pany. Lewis E. Pierson continues as chair- 
man of the board and Harry E. Ward as 

president. Following is the board of di- 

rectors for the new institution: 

Milo M. Belding, William C. Breed, A. E. 
Carlton, Edward H. Clark, Edward Cornell, 
Warren Cruikshank, William K. Dick, Henry 
Fletcher, James M. Gifford, Alexander Gil- 
bert, J. Horace Harding, Harold A. Hatch, 
Willard V. King, Lee Kohns, Frederic G. 
Lee, Adam K. Luke, Arthur W. Milburn, 
Sidney Z. Mitchell, Augustus G. Paine, Jr., 
Hubert T. Parson, Charles E. Perkins, Lewis 
E. Pierson, John J. Pulleyn, Jacob L. Reiss, 
Noah C. Rogers, Arthur William 
Skinner, Frederick Alfred H. 
Swayne, William A. Tucker, Elisha Walker, 
Harry E. Ward, Theodore F. Whitmarsh, 
Daniel W. Whitmore, Harry M. Williams. 

The first published statement of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company since the 
merger, shows aggregate resources of $389.- 


Sachs, 
Strauss 


739,748 ; deposits, $333,221,854:; capital, $17,- 
900,000; surplus 4nd undivided profits, $10,- 
815,484. 


DINNER AND MEETING OF CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION 

With President H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Company 
presiding, the members of the Corporate Fi- 
duciaries Association of New York attended 
a dinner and meeting at the Hotel Astor on 
Thursday evening, March 22d. The speak- 
ers slated for the occasion were George E. 
Roberts, vice-president of the National City 
sank and the Hon. Bainbridge Colby, former 
Secretary of State. The organization is com- 
posed of trust officers of New York City 
trust companies and banks. 
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Hanover National Bank 


THE 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


CAPITAL 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


- $5,000,000 
- $21,000,000 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 


E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier 


WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
vAL TER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 


CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 


WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 


FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 








CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Sur. and 
Profits 
Nov 15, 


1922 


Capital 
American Trust Company.............. $1,500,000 
ON EETOND icc cogs conseaceee rvs 20,000,000 
Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co . 4,000,000 
ES OO ee eee 1,500,000 


ee Bp Eo 


. 12,500,000 


Cem “TORE ICG... occcececcerconssa 1,000,000 
Corporation Trust Co................... _ 500,000 
Ng nis oun on an ee wes eee ene 2,000,000 
eS 8 or 12,000,000 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust............... 5,000,000 
Fidelity-International..................- 1,500,000 
a IR ers os t'k'a'o 6-5. s 6.0 Ww bie bw ace's 500,000 
Guaranty Trust Co...................,.20,000,000 
NE Mr te at woe e 6 500,000 
ines County Trust Co... ........s000% 500,000 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust............ .... 4,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co.............. . 2,500,000 
Metropolitan Trust Co............... . 2,000,000 
Midwood Trust Company...... . §00,000 
Se TE NE CABIN, so aie:0 ae Wale wis tin. 10,000,000 
I: rE NS oo osc p's: t 0a 9.09 0m 2 0.9 1,600,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust................ 7,500,000 
U. 8. Mortgage & Trust...... . 3,000,000 


United States Trust Co....... 





2,000,000 


25,039,200 
11,841,900 
19,537 ,600 
340,200 
108.200 

2 2PO6. 6 ”) 
15,754,000 
15,065,600 
1,866,800 
750,900 
17,654,600 
807 ,900 
3,380,600 
6,832,800 
2,751,100 
3,804,800 
299,400 
17,696,900 
2,828,900 
15,066,500 
4,419,200 
16,461,900 





Deposits 
Nov. 15 
1922 


283,671,500 
$3,211,400 
$3.680.400 

217,471,700 


10,226,100 


47 .049,.300 
224,320,500 
138,433,900 

20,643 000 

10,717,600 
468,327 ,400 

6,998,400 

26.007 .700 

19,204,600 

57 325,800 

44,810,500 

2 359,500 
179,442,900 

53,783,600 

39,818,400 

58,878,900 
56,101,500 





Par 


100 
100 
100 
100 
LOO 
LOO 
100 
LOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Bid Asked Div. 


380 
465 
475 
474 
110 


310 
195 
520 
190 
245 
256 
185 
800 
173 
260 
318 
153 
348 
340 
386 
320 
1215 


385 
473 
500 
175 


320 
198 
530 


255 
26? 


180 
268 
327 
163 
352 
392 
330 
1245 


20 
n) 
21 
21 


99 


12 
16 
20 
10 
10 
12 
10 
32 
6 
12 
16 


20 
20 
16 
16 


50 
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TRUST 


COMPANIES 


THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 


financial representation in this city. 


Prompt and efficient service, based on 


experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
SeyMour H. Horr, Secretary 

ERNEST W. Davis, Treasurer 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Secretary 


Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


BIG INCREASE IN BANKING RESOURCES 

During the past year the twenty-three trust 
National and State 
increased their resources 
the aggregate to 
vhich exceeds all previous records. There are 

vy five 


Hpanies, 
Angeles 


1), bringing 


Los 
$164,965, 


$733.951.000, 


banks of 


banks and trust 
exceeding 
and Bank 
with S$177,820,454, 
Trust and 
Next in 
$85,225,648 : 
Trust and 
California, 
banking 


with 
The 
continues 
with the 
Savings second 
order come the 

the Hellman 


o~) OO" 
Dedede deder, 


The com 

Los Angeles on 

and the total of 

rplus and undivided profits accounts, 

182.317, the last vear being $4, 
IS6,200 and $4,078,419, respectively. 


companies 
$50,000,000, 


tal resources 
Trust 
the list 
Southwest 
S134.S02.656. 


rst INational, 


Security Savings 
head 


Pacifie 


nmercial 
nd the 


Savings, DS, 


ined 


capital of 


January 1 was $30,825,000 


LO) _ 


the gains in 


SECURITY COMPANY ORGANIZED 


The 


curity 


Security 
Trust 
Angeles is 


Company, owned 
and 
how 
the 
established 


by the Se 
Bank of 
operating, having 
business of the 
Not 
will the Security Company underwrite 
issues originating in the West, but 
also will participate in underwritings in the 
East. The company’s investment service will 
include not only the advice of its experienced 
officers on matters of investment, but also 
the furnishing of its statistical data quota- 
tions, reports on investment issues and gen- 
eral market information. 

The Security Company has a capital of 
$1,000,000, of which $450,000 is paid in, and 


Savings Los 
actively 


io} 
iken 


hank, 


over securities 


several years 


ago, 


( hily 


hond 


FRANK J. KLAusEr, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
Harry A. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
CLaupE A. CAMPBELL, Assistant Treasurer 

J. H. LoCHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

JoHN LANDGRAF, Assistant Treasurer 


all owned by stockholders _ of 


bank. 


the parent 
The officers are: President, J. F. Sai 
tori; vice-presidents, M. 3S. 
M. Wallace, James E 
Cooper and George R 
mund W. Pugh. 


Hellman, 
Shelton, John T. 
Martin: treasurer, Ed 


(ieorg 


NEW OFFICES FOR SECURITY TRUST 
The list of vice-presidents of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of 
increased by the 
following: Philip B. Kennedy, 
James B. Gist, Guaranty Office; J. 
Long Beach; W. R._ Seoville, 
Branch: R. F. Church, Burbank 
Fred Weddington, Lankershim 
Irving J. Mitchell has 
sistant vice-president. 


Angeles, has 
election of the 
head office; 
E. Hatch, 
Pasadena 
Branch and 

Branch; 
elected 


Los 


been recent 


been as as- 


ADDITIONS TO FIRST NATIONAL- 
PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST GROUP 

Five units have added to 

First National-Pacific- Southwest 

Group of Los Angeles. 

mercial Bank of 

branches at 
California 


new been the 
Banking 
the Com- 
Obispo, with 

Atascadero and Paso Robles, the 
National Bank of Santa Ana, and 
the Security Commercial and Savings Bank 
of El Centro. After the they 
be known the San Luis Obispo 
the Atascadero Branch, the Paso Robles 
Branch, the Santa Ana Branch and the El 
Centro Branch of the  Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

None of the transactions entailed an out- 
right purchase of stock. The stockholders of 
each of the banks, through an 
shares in the First National 
Angeles, the Pacific-Southwest 


These are 


San Luis 


merger will 


Branch, 


as 


exchange of 
sank of Laos 
Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and the First Securities Company, 
become co-partners in the entire business of 
the First National-Pacific-Southwest group. 


4 
















































































TRUST 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


GROWTH AND EARNINGS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


The and trust companies of 
city continue to maintain the excellent 
ord of earnings which characterized their 
business during the past year. A compila- 
tion of the earnings of local trust companies 

that during 1922 their annual divi- 
rate amounted to 15.32 per cent. and 
average earnings on capital 28.48 per cent. 
This compares favorably with the best ree- 
ords made in the past. The fact that trust 
company shares are highly regarded from an 
investment 


banks this 


ree- 


shows 


dend 


standpoint is shown by 
public transactions. 
local National banks 
likewise experienced notable gains. 

An abstract of the statements of Philadel- 
phia trust companies as of December 30, 
1922, shows total capital of $53,338,979, rep- 
resenting an increase of over two million 
during the past year. Combined surplus 
and undivided profits of $118,586,022  repre- 
sents a gain of approximately five millions 
as compared with September, 1920, returns. 
During the same period deposits increased 
from 673 millions to millions. Hold- 
ings of trust funds increased from $1,343.- 
171,000 to $1,481,416,000. Thirteen of the 
S5 trust companies and State banks of this 
city showed increases each of $2,000,000 and 
over. 


recent 
advances recorded in 
Shares of 2 


have 


number of 


76S 


The recently published report of the State 
Banking Commissioner shows that the trust 
companies and State banks of Pennsylvania 
had 511,19% more depositors at the end of 
1922 as compared with a year ago. Their 
deposits increased $207,200.337 bringing the 
aggregate to  §$1.854.725.949, 


among 4,111,246 depositors. 


distributed 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 
DIVIDEND 


By declaring a regular quarterly dividend 
of 10 per cent. the directors of the Girard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, at 
last meeting, placed the stock of that 
pany upon a 40 per cent. basis. Previous 
quarterly dividends were at the rate of 9 
per cent. In recent however, extra 
dividends of 4 per cent. have been declared, 
bringing the annual disbursements up to 40 
per cent. 

The Girard Trust Company was chartered 
in 1886 and was the 
Philadelphia to acquire trust 


their 
com- 


years, 


second company in 


powers under 
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Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,300,000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER E. E. SHIELDS, 
President Assistant Cashier 
J. A. HARRIS, JR W. M. GEHMANN, Jr 


Vice-President 


J. WM. HARDT 
Vice-Pres. & ¢ 


Assistant Cashier 
M. D. REINHOLD, 
Assistant Cashier 


[raveleis’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 
Companies, Banks, Bankers, 
Corporations, Mercantile 


Firms and Individuals 








special act of the legislature. The career of 
this company offers an example of the high- 
est fype of fiduciary and ad- 
The latest 
report shows an accumulation of $285,000,000 
individual trust funds and $1,386,000,000 cor- 
porate trust funds. The capital 
plus amounts to $10,000,000) with 
over $56,000,000, 


management 
herence to trust company ideals. 


and sur 


resources 


EASTON TRUST COMPANY 
lbirectors of the 
of E: Pa., have re-elected the following 
officers: President and trust officer, Edward 
J. Fox; first vice president, B. F. Fackenthal, 
Jr.; second vice-president, A. I). Chidsey : se 
retary and Herbert G. Mutchler ; 
assistant trust officer, Harry K. Nennig: as- 
sistant treasurer, Schuyler A. Niper;: assist 
ant secretary, Frank R 


Easton Trust Company 


ston, 


treasurer, 


Kemmerer ; solicitor, 


Frank Reeder, Jr. 

The Media Title & Trust Company of 
Media, Pa., expects to occupy their new 
banking home on May 1. 

The Kensington Trust Company of Phila- 


delphia will increase its capital stock from 
$200,000 to S500.000, 
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PRIrTLADE L&tttA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,0 


Surplus $4,000,000 


Trust Funds $184,908,632 


Henry G. BrRENGLE, President 


FRANK M. Harpt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Netson C. DENNEY, 
Trust Officer 


Joun C. WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCroy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Joun Story Jenks J. 
Epwarp T. SToTESBURY 
Levi L. Rug 

W. W. ATTERBURY 
Samurt M. VAavuc.Lain 


§ CHESTNUT STREET : 


. 


FRANKLIN McFappEen 
luomas S. Gates 
Apo_px G. ROSENGARTEN 
Epwarp RoBERTS 
LepyarD HECKSCHER 


BENJAMIN RusH 
Artuur H. Lea 

J. HoweLt, CummMincs 
Henry G. BRENGLE 
CHARLES Day 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 





PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 


Stockholders of the 
Company at 


Trust 
meeting 
without 
report of the com- 
year ended October 31, 
income of S1.048,094. Af- 
including 
income of S6GS.585. 


Philadelphia 
their recent annual 
board of directors 
annual 
fiscal 


122, shows gross 


re-elected the 
The 
pany for the 


changes. 


ter disbursements, interest, there 
Vas het 


In his report to stockholders, Henry G. 
president of the company, said in 
part: “On the twenty-third of October, 1922, 


the board of 


Brengle, 
directors authorized the trans 
$1,000,000 from undivided profits ac- 
count to the surplus account of the com- 
pany, thus making the surplus $5,000,000. 
Four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent. have 
been paid upon the capital stock. 

‘There 
the trust 


fer of 


las been a continuous growth in 
departments of the 
increase in the 
year is 123, amounting 
making the total number of 
accounts under the management of the 


mpany 2185, aggregating $185,490,904.” 


and agency 
The net 
ft accounts for the 


to $9,429,256, 


company. number 


trust 


(ifficers and directors have been elected for 
the newly organized Manheim 
open for business in 
with capital of $125,000. 


Trust 
Germantown 


Com- 
many to 








INCREASED BUSINESS VELOCITY 

The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia in the latest “Digest of Trade Condi- 
tions,” says: 

“The heavy operations in fundamental lines 
of trade, which were so clearly in evidence 
during the closing weeks of 1922, have con- 
tinued into the and few reports 
for the early weeks of 1923 show any tend- 
ency 


new year 


toward a slackening in demand or in 
the general activities of the most important 
industries. 


been 


Reasonably full employment has 
maintained, 
reported 


some wage advances are 


and prices at 


rising 


wholesale continue 
tendency. On the other 
side, farm wages are lower and the purchas- 


to show iu 


ing power of last year’s crop value in terms 
of other products was 10 per cent. less than 
in 1913 while the purchasing power of ani- 
mal products was still lower. The csarmers 
of the country are gaining ground, but it 
would appear that the farming 
still far below a par with 
industry. 


business is 


other lines of 


The newly organized City Bank and Trust 
Company of Hazelton, Pa., with $125,000 
capital anl $32,250 surplus, elected Michael 
Droedick, president and J. H. 
president. 


Lahm vice 
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Prrrssurc Trust Company. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,300,000 





Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits 


OFFICERS: 
Lous Ei. GeeOROER. <2 cccccccsscess President : 
cA, Ces DRED ono cnenevennads Vice-President Bert H. SMYERS.. . Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
PERRI Es. SOEs weaker. cavoboesceceees Treasurer J. HORACE MCGINNITY. .......0.0e000- Secretary 
Epwarp D. GILMORE............/ Asst. Treasurer ANDREW P. MARTIN ......c:.0eec00 Asst. Secretary 
CARLES HB. SWARTE 5.000 ccc cccccel Asst. Treasurer 


James B. BLACKBURN.... .Asst. Trust Officer 


















































































































































































































































































































Qn the morning of March 1st the consoli- 
dation of the Bank of North America, the 
oldest bank in the United States, with the 
Commercial Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
was formally effected under the corporate 
title of the Bank of North America and Trust 
Company. So far as the clientele of the 
merged institutions are concerned the change 
Was one in name only, except that the con- 
solidation affords greatly increased banking 
as well as trust and other facilities. Di- 
rectors of both former organizations consti- 
tute the board of directors and at the offices 
of the former Commercial Trust Company 
and Bank of North America the same man- 
aging officers are in charge. 

The Bank of North America & Trust Com 
pany starts under the most favorable aus- 
pices with capital and surplus of $10,000,000 
and with total resources over $60,000,000. 
Deposits before the merger of the two or- 
ganizatious amounted to $54,000,000, which 
is the largest reported by any local trust 
company. Prior to the consummation of 
the merger the Commercial Trust Company 
declared a stock dividend of 37% per cent. 
and cash dividend of 6 2/8 per cent. as 
part of the plan to increase capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. The Bank of 
North America directors also declared a 
special dividend of 5 per cent. to adjust 
dividends and earnings. 

Mr. John H. Mason, former president of 
the Commercial Trust Company is chairman 
of the Bank of North America & Trust 
Company. E. Pusey Passmore, former presi- 
dent of the Bank of North America, occupies 
the same office in the consolidated organiza- 
tion. Associated with them are the follow- 
ing officers: 


C. P. Lineaweaver, vice-president ; R. S. Mc- 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA AND COMMERCIAL TRUST CONSOLIDATED 








Kinley, vice-president; H. W. 
president ; 
Mark Willcox, vice-president; E. 8S. Kromer, 


Stehfest, vice 
Samuel A. Crozer, vice-president ; 
cashier; Henry C Gibson, 
Watts Mereur, Jr., William J. 
Murphy, assistant secretary; Charles M. 
Prince, assistant treasurer; Harry E. Right 
Robert MacNeill, as 
John W. Whiting, assist- 
ant treasurer; Melissa Smith, assistant sec- 
retary: John S. Adams, assistant treasurer ; 
Hugh F. 
H. Mason, Jr., assistant secretary. 


treasurer; J. 
secretary ; 


er, assistant secretary ; 
sistant treasurer; 


Denworth, assistant secretary; J. 


This merger is in response to the demand 
for complete banking and fiduciary services 
along broad, constructive lines. At the same 
time the traditions which attached to the 
Bank of North America as the oldest bank 
in the country, chartered by 
1781 and founded by Robert. Morris, will be 
preserved although the original charter is 


Congress in 


vacated. The Commercial Trust Company, 
established in 1894, also has a record for re- 
markable achievement, reporting last Decem- 
ber total deposits of $29,454,000; trust funds, 
$27.056,000, and corporate trusts of $6530, 
000,000. During the last fiscal year the Com- 
mercial Trust had net earnings of S$632,- 
697 of which $400,000 was distributed in 
dividends. The officers of the former Bank 
of North America at 307 Chestnut street and 
of the Commercial Trust Company in the 
Commercial Trust Building, are retained. 


The Philadelphia National Bank has made 
application for permission to establish addi 
tional offices. 

Francis Wayland Ayer, head of the well 
known advertising agency of N. W. Ayer & 
Son of Philadelphia, died recently at his 
country home in Meredith, New York. 
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MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Capital 


Transacts a General Trust and Banking Business. 


interviews in 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF OUR HUGE 
GOLD RESERVE? 


National 


“Business and 


Wisconsin Bank of 


Ki 


country’s 


rhe First 
Milw 


\ in its current 
Comment” the 
gold follows: 

The United States now has about 
000.000 $3,.000,000,000 of which 
e custody of the Federal Reserve banks. 
imports of gold last to 
compared with in 
country’s gain in gold in the past 
has billion 
gold be 
Gold the 
of balancing international payments. 


aukee 
ineial discusses 
reserves, as 
$4.000.- 
in 


gold, is 


nm tl 
Net 
PSS POF OOO 
1921. The 


three vears 


year amounted 


$667 357 000 
been dollars. 
would 


over a 
ot 


normal times. 


Such huge accretions 


ible 


OSS] in serves 


Ordinarily, ahh @XCeSS of gold would soon he 
| off to other countries, 
of gold expands the 


inks, CHUSeS rates 


awn since an in- 
lending powell 
to fall and 
shipped to other 
ancial centers where money earns a higher 


ase 
interest 


surplus sold to be 
But today the balance of international 
ments lies heavily 


Other 


favor of this coun- 


which 


in 
countries have 
do ) 
credits 
ol 


payments 
ke can sending goods, 
shipping gold 

trade. with 
investing 
Thus 


commands a premium as a means of settling 


by 
here 


us iuc- 


The 
Kurope 


or 
merchandise 


ur favor: we much 


gold 


are not 


i surplus funds in Europe. 
lances with us. 

“This of gold taken 
with our expanding business 
to financial 
reserves forms 


eXCeSS in connection 


is a cause 


Gold 


qi 
me alarm 
d oas 


authorities. 
the 
much eredit. 
of credit would provide an 
cial stimulation of business. 

“hc 


come 


basis for about 


Such an 
immense, 


times as 


amount 
artili 
international conditions be 
normal, gold will flow out of the coun 
Credit contraction followed by sharp 
be the 1 

is advanced 
$1,000,000,000 of this gold 


SOO Aas 
try. 


curtailment of business would result. 
For these reasons, the opinion 
that should 


be considered as surplus and not counted 


about 


as 


A 
t} 
| 


1,000,000 
6,500,000 
6,000,000. 
7“ 
Souo.om 
4,500.00 
4.000 p00 
3.500 000 


- 
= 
2 
ss 
o 
Pt 
= 
“ 
a} 
@ 
a 


$1,000,000.00 


We invite correspondence or 


regard to active or reserve accounts. 


reserve. Thus the basis for credit expansion 
would be only normal and the country would 
be able to discount in advance 
the international 
gold to 


ho 


turn in 
would cause 
at 
tendency, 

it 


any 
balance which 
outward. 
of 

clearly 


move There is present 


indication 
experience 


an inflationary 


but shows that is a 


thing to be reckoned with. 
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ADVER- 


\ Goop SPECIMEN oF TRUST CoMPANY 
TISING 


graphic chart, showing growth in deposits, which has been 


fectively used in newspaper advertising by the Easton Trust 


Company of Easton, Pa 
































































Boston 


Special Correspondence 


MONEY RATES, PRICES AND 
PRODUCTION 


The importance of 


between the 


relation 
prices and pro 
Frederick H. 
Federal 


studying the 
trend of 
duction is emphasized by Mr. 
Curtiss, chairman of the 
Bank of Boston. in 
business and financial 
New England district. 


increase, while 


ship 


Reserve 
latest 
developments in the 


discussing the 


If prices continue to 
production not, it is 
evident that a new phase of the business sit- 
uation has Under 
cumstances, the influence of 
upon the situation 
portant. 
Banking 
fects of 
ume of 


does 


these cir- 
money 


been reached. 
rates 
is likely to be most im- 
reflecting the ef- 
the interplay between the high vol- 
manufacturing, 
ments and rising prices. Banks in this dis- 
trict upon for more credit, 
resulting in an increase in the loans of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston to its mem- 
ber banks, as 
of their 
stiffened somewhat during the early part of 
February, with the result that they were so 
much higher than the rediscount rate of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston that this 
rate on February 23 was increased for the 
first time since the business depression, be 
ing raised from four per 


conditions are 


congestion of ship- 


have been called 


well as causing some selling 


securities. Commercial money rates 


cent to 414 per 
cent. 


GUARDING THE TITLE OF 
COMPANY” 


The frequency with which the 
“trust” is again coming into the limelight in 
connection with unsavory operations of fake 
promotion 


ders it 


“TRUST 


word 


schemes and stock jobbers ren- 
attention to the 
need of more drastic legislation for the pro 
tection of the title “trust company.” Un 
thinking people are apt to associate promo 
tion concerns like the Inter City Trust 
the First Peoples Trust, which have recently 
come into public notice, with legitimate trust 
company business, The more enlightened part 
of the community knows that there is noth 
ing in common between the promotion con- 
and chartered trust 
panies. 

The laws of Massachusetts should specifi- 
eally forbid the use of 


necessary to direct 


and 


cerns regularly com 


the word “trust” by 
any concern or enterprise that is not 
larly chartered 


regu 


and subject to the supervi- 
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sion and safeguards which surround trust 
companies. The fakers that use the word 
“trust” in their schemes are trading upon 


name of 
leading the public 


the good trust companies and mis- 
There is ho more reason 


why sach unscrupulous operations should be 


allowed to masquerade under’ the name 
“trust” than it would be to permit them 1 
use the title “National bank.” It is clearly 


the duty of the Commonwealth of Massachu 
setts to protect the good name and the busi 
ness of its trust companies who have built uy 

trust rela 
couservative 


public confidence and developed 


tions through many years of 


naunagement, 


OLD COLONY TRUST CLUB 
“To create and thrift, education, 
friendship and among the 
bers and io foster a spirit of loyalty to the 
Old Colony Trust Company.” Thus reads the 
preamble to the constitution of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Club which recently began its of 


promote 


good will mem- 


ficial existence with a large initial member- 
ship of officers and employees. The manage 
ment of the Company has for many years 
pursued a policy of dealing generously with 
employees, providing country homes, edu- 
cational facilities, a large library for study, 
encouraging athletic sports, promoting sav- 


Ings, etc. 


The new club will help to cen- 
tralize such activities. ‘ 


The following have been elected officers 
of the new club: President. Sumner F. Hy 
land; vice-president, Francis M. Hernan; 


vice-president, Moses M Low; secretary. 
Fred E, Wetherbee ; treasurer, Mark O. Arey : 
Willis H. Newcomb 


assistant treasurer, 


“Your Private Corner of Safety” is the 
apt title ef a booklet issued by the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company of Provi 


dence, R. 1., descriptive of the safe deposit 


facilities of the company 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 

The past 
progress for the Witna hl 
of Hartford. 
than a 


excellent 
Company 


year has bee one of 
isurance 
Conn., which has a record of 

During 
this 
all obligations in 
marine, 
kinds of 


the company. 


more century of service. 


times of stress aus well as of prosperity 


company has promptly met 


connection with fire. automobile and 


the various insurance policies is- 


sued by Losses paid since ol 


sanization aggregated over $223,000,000 
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Oldest Trust Company 


in Boston 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus and Profits over $2,750,000 


Trust Funds over $86,000,000 


JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDEN? 


ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN. Vice-Presipent 
ORRIN C. HART. VicEe-PRESIDENT 
EDWARD B. LADD. TREASURER 

LEO WM. HUEGLE, SEcRETARY 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, Trust OFFicer 


SEWALL E. SWALLOW. AssisSTANT TRUST OFFICER 
JOHN W. PILLSBURY 
FREDERICK O. MORRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
CHARLES T. DUNHAM. ASSISTANT TREASURER 


ASSISTANT TREASURER 


ANO ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 
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AMERICA AS INTERNATIONAL 
POLICEMAN 
“The peace of the world is the one mat- 
ter of the trofoundest interest to the people 
of the United States at the 
says Mr. George 3S. 


present time,” 
Mumford, president of 
the Commonwealth Trust Company of Bos- 
ton in a wonthly letter to depositors. “The 
American continent and Africa are free from 
Mex- 
Asia and Europe are en- 


wir or warlike demonstrations. Even 
ico is orderly. But 
gaged in hostilities or half hostilities to as 
great an extent as the extreme prostration 


caused by the Great War will admit of. Eng- 


land and the United States acting together 
solely in the cause of humanity could prob- 
ably stop it. Acting with France, the three 
powers could certainly establish interna- 
tional order. Perhaps it is not a high am- 
bition, that of an international policeman, 
but it seems inevitable that we shall have 


to adopt that rdéle sooner or later. The long- 
er matters continue as they are, the deeper 
will be the hate and 
Their result 
more wars. 


bitterness engendered. 
will be and again 
One of the most pathetic recol- 
lections of the entrance of this country into 


only war, 





the Great War was the enthusiasm with 
which our people accepted the idea of fight- 


ing to end all wars once and for all. If we 


are still possessed with the same idea, we 
have need of constant reminders that our 
task is not yet completed.” 

The Old Colony Trust Company of Bos- 


ton is considering an 
ent bank building on Court 
rear through to Cornhill. The contemplated 
structure is to be six stories high and fur- 
nish. 12,000 square feet of space. 

Col. Perey Parker, former president of the 
Middlesex Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 
died recently at his home in Lowell, Mass. 


extension of its pres- 
street from the 


The will of William G. Rockefeller, son 
of the late William Rockefeller and nephew 
of John D. Rockefeller, died last No 
vember, makes provision for the appointment 
of the United States Trust Company of New 
York City as substitute trustee in the event 
of the death of any one of the trustees named 
in the will. The trustees are Percy A. 
Rockefeller, William FE. F. Griswold 
Samuel F. Pryor 


who 


and 
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The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


The Leading Financial Institution 
in New England 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Special 


Representative in London 


Correspondence Solicited 





TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING 
some regard to 
planning trust department advertising in the 
current Harvey Blodgett’s 
Bulletin, as follows: 

“Plan work this 
tangible results 
plan to cash in on 
time insuring 
lowing year. In a 
ing results from your publicity don’t de 
mand the maximum immediately but look 
well to your program for the future. 

“Get from the deadly uninteresting 
and the technical in your media. Remember, 
that you 
intensely 


sound advice is given in 


issue of 


Service 


yedl 
next 


which will produce 
and next 
this year’s work at the 
the fol 
gratify- 


year; year 


same greater returius 


word, to secure 


away 


addressing human beings on an 
practical Talk to them 
where they live, not where you live. Having 
once adopted plans and policies, don’t begin 
to shout and to look around for new plans 
if results do not manifest 
few months. <All good trust 
is current today will produce infinitely 
greater results next year than this. The 
publicity of next year will add its cumula- 
tive force to this year’s results, and produce 
more abundantly the year after. There are 
no short cuts to knowledge, to riches, nor to 
results from trust company advertising.” 


are 
subject. 


themselves.in a 
advertising that 


NEW HOME FOR STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 
Street 


soon 


The State 
ton will 
home for its exclusive 


Trust 
occupy a 


Company of Bos 
and modern 
on the corner of 
upon a for 
many years associated with the center of the 
financial district. The new building will re 
place the present Tremont Bank building, be 
five stories high, of attractive architectural 
design, and erected by State Street Ex 
The State Trust Company 
will lease on a long term the entire building, 
in the basement of which it began 
in 1891 and quartered for nine years 
until it moved to the present rooms on State 
street. 


hew 
use 


State and Congress streets, site 


the 
change. Street 


business 
was 


Jk. 
ier in 


Johnson, for the past six years cash 
the State office, has as 
sumed the duties of Superintendent of Banks 
of California. 
The Bank of 


Treasurer's 


America, recently organized 
in Los Angeles, Cal., by Orra B. Monnette.. 
formerly president of the Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank, has absorbed the business of 
the Western State Bank. 
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Chicago 
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DOES TREND OF BUSINESS SHOW 
INFLATION? 

A valuable and timely contribution to cur- 

the inflationary ef- 

stimulated business and rising prices 


rent discussion as to 
tect of 
is provided by the compilation of 
mrometers published by the Continental and 
Commercial Bank of 
pamphilet 


business 


Chicago in its 
on “The Trend of Business.” 
important credit and 
startling increases it 
that 
orable to 


latest 
While 


money barometers 


show no must be ad- 


wholly unfa- 


stock of 


mitted conditions are not 
The 
vold is stifl so high that the arbitrarily 
legal limit of 40 per 
a distress point. 


inflation, reserve 
fixed 
must be 
present 
that 
per 
The 


stock 


reserve cent. 
Under 
is sound doctrine 


should 


considered 
conditions, it to urge 
think of, say a 60 
reserve as a warning 
the country’s 
stands constantly as a 


business 


gold 


Vast amount of 


men 

cent. signal. 
gold 

basis for inflation. It 

incentive to inflation. 

‘The inflationary condition is 


may even be an 
first dis- 
says the Continental Com- 
“It falls to them to apply 
They are certain to be 
Business men, 


closed to bankers,” 
mercial National. 

the harsh remedy. 
scolded. 
should understand a business condition which 
they They should be as 
to foresee the consequences as the bank 
er or the 
they 
and the 


scored and however, 


themselves create. 
rbole 
economist. In 


should 


justice to them 


selves study business 
trend. The 
That may not be pre 


inflation can be avoided, or the 


statistics 
business business cycle 
will run ifs 


But 


course, 
vented. 
of its severity lessened. It 

sary nor desirable to 


is neither 
undertake to in 
‘re with the orderly progress of the cycle, 


ut if the jolts, dislocations, the griefs and 


penalties of inflation can be prevented by 


study and foresight and a more flow 


expansion 
tion can be attained, 
better off.” 


even 


of business during and contrac 


business and society 


will be 


PHYSICAL MERGER OF ILLINOIS AND 
MERCHANTS 


Ome of the most 


in many 


important developments 
the banking field 
will be consummated when the Illinois Trust 
& Savings Bank the Merchants Loan & 
physically merged 
possession of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Building. The building which is 
shortly to be ready for occupancy represents 


rears in Chicago 


and 


Trust Company are and 


take new 


COMPANIES 


“Our Trust Service” 


It is the personality behind the 
service we offer in our Trust and 
Banking departments that has ob- 
tained tor us the accounts of many 
banks and bankers throughout the 
country. 


When you can use the facilities 
of these departments, we shall be 
pleased to serve you. 


Chicago Trust Company 


Lucius Teter, President 


Trust Department Officers 


Williard F. Hopkins, Secretary 
William T. Anderson, Asst. Secretary 
Roy Thomas, Trust Officer 





only one-half of the structure which 


the 


is final- 
[llinois-Mer- 
and the affiliated 
Bank. The com- 
height, will be 
Chicago and 


house 
Trust 
Exchange 


lv to consolidated 
chants 
Corn 

pleted 


Company 
National 
building, 21 


the largest 


stories in 


building in the sec- 


ond bank and office building in the 


States. 


largest 

United 
The 

department 


work of uniting the executive forces, 
s and staffs of the two large trust 
task of unusual 

It is intended to keep intact the 
and the 
organizations so far as practicable. At the 
time the consolidation 


companies, represents a 
mniugnitude. 
executive forces of 


working two 


same presents prob- 
lems of expansion, of developing fea- 
service and co-ordination. Judging 
latest reports of the respective 
Trust companies the deposits of the consoli- 
dated IJinois-Merchants Trust Company 


should closely approach $250,000,000. 


hew 
tires of 


from the 


The 
Bank, 


consolidated Illinois Trust & Savings 
the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Com 
pany and the Corn Exchange National Bank 
have a total of 28,728 Christmas savings ac- 
counts that will provide 

shoppers with $2,043,55 


next Christmas 
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CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Callsand correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 


GROWTH OF UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 

The continued steady and conservative 
growth of the Union Trust Company of Chi- 
cazo during the past year is indicated by the 
increase in total deposits from approximate- 
ly $42,500,000 to more than $54,000,000, For 
the first time the volume of savings deposits 
$9,000,000 mark. Of the 


savings 


passes the 
than 12,000 


more 
new accounts which 
with 
than 
The year 
1922 has also seen the extension, along sev- 
eral lines, of the 
Trust 


about a 
the employees’ 


year ago in connection 


savings contest, more 


75> per cent persevere and grow. 
Investment Department, 
Department, Foreign Department and 
other services. 

Aggregate resources of the 
Company amount 


Union Trust 
to $62,949,000. The eapi 
tal is $2,000,000; surplus, $2,700,000 and un 
divided earnings, $732,245. 

George M. Reynolds of Chicago, chairman, 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, sailed recently for Europe for a 
four months’ tour, during which he will at- 
tend the sessions of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Rome as the represen- 
tative of the American Bankers Association 


and the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY’S NEW 
BUSINESS CONTEST 

The latest hew 

conducted by the 

Company in 

brought = in 


account 
Northern 
Chicago has thus fat 

approximately $500,000, All 

types of uew business, including safety de 


campaign 
Trust 


posit and trust accounts, are being solicited 
by the bank staff. 
has secured a 


One of the campaigners 
$10,000 savings account, sev 
eral others have rung up $5,000 deposits and 
there have been a number of others who re 
ceived in excess of $1,000. 

The Northern Trust Company has arranged 
an exhibit showing the progress that has 
been made since the 13th century in safe 
guarding valuables Installation of the 
1.000 new safety deposit boxes in the vaults 
of the Northern Trust Company has been 
completed, bringing the total to 14,000 boxes 


Sterling B. Cramer, the newly elected vice- 
president of the Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank, will have charge of matters relating 
to organization and personnel of the 
bined Illinois Trust & Savings 
Bank and the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Com 

A new bank is being organized in Chicago 
under the title of the North Center Trust & 
Savings Bank 


com 
banks—the 


With a capital of $100,000. 
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Where Business Concentrates 


St. Louis, the gateway and clearing house of a great 
fertile empire onde is ‘obatiagn arly her own, Is enter- 
ing into a new era of better business. 





Out-of-town banks it need now more than ever accu- 
rate and rapid banking service in such a trade 
center. Proper collection facilities and credit 
information from St. Louis will be valuable in your 
own trade-building efforts. 


> National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, with 
sixty-five years’ experience, and capital, surplus 
and profits of over $15,000,000, can best serve 
your needs for a St. Louis banking connection. 


Tre NATIONAL BANK of COMMERCE 


in SAINT LOUIS 


Joun G. LonspAate, President 





CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 

Profits, Deposits 

Dec. 29, Dec. 29, 
Bank Cope 1922 1922 ‘alue Bid Asked 
Central Trust Co... na Rane © $3,673,768 $67,154,010 192 

Chicago Trust Co ze 500,000 907,112 17,338,365 
Citizens Trust & Savings... 200.000 63,050 2,246,950 , 5 125 
*Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings..... 5,000,000 427,510 70,408,416 
Drovers Trust & Savings 250,000 376,083 6,624,274 
tFirst Trust & Savings a 6,250,000 9,189,911 96,427,295 
Franklin Trust & Savings 300,000 372,843 4,229,932 
Guarantee Trust & Savings. 300,000 222,3 2,117,976 
Harris Trust & Savings 3,000,000 3, Gh 34,919,612 
Home Bank & Trust Co 800,000 31,03 8,491,891 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 5.000.000 3,343,82: 127,720,485 
Lake View Trust & Savings atereraia a Sega 500,000 327 ,0: 10,012,985 
DUMSTNE BURG & DAWINOE. 6 ooo. ccc cciccntesccs 200,000 769 
Mercantile Trust & Savings....... 400,000 229,22: 353,963 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co ... 5,000,000 643,802 
Mid-City Trust & Savings. . 750,000 226,45 .241,484 
Northern Trust & Savings. : . 2,000,000 
orthwestern Trust «& Savings ; ‘ 400,000 15,980,339 
— Trust & Savings 000,000 724,16 15,587,798 
Pullman Trust & Savings 3C0.CC0 460,2 5,309,698 
Sheridan Trust & Savings ; ; 500,000 341,979 7,870,201 
Standard Trust & Savings.... 000,000 842,942 8,804,759 
State Bank of Chicago 2,500 .000 5,244,289 42,385,863 
Stockmen’s Trust & Savings. 200,000 150,442 2,057,990 
Union Trust Co.... 2,000,000 2,884,018 44,042,892 
West Side Trust & Savings 700,000 258,369 133 
\ oodlawn Trust & Savings...... 400,000 194,224 


Pas) 


7,362 


33% 7,659 
6,574,030 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
fStock owned by First National Bank. . 
orrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
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FINANCIAL SITUATION IN ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICT 

Liquidation of a satisfactory character has 

continued in the South and other parts of the 

St. Louis district, 

McC. Martin of the 

of St. Louis. 


according to Chairman 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Country report that 
their borrowing customers are cutting down 
their loans and the demand in the 
areas at the 


banks 


farming 
moment is seasonably quiet. 
Some borrowing has taken place in the South 
to finance early farming operations, but this 
demand is not expected to 
volume before the middle of 


cent advance 


materialize in 
March. The re- 
in cereal values has resulted in 
the appearance of a moderate amount of 
grain paper, but the inquiry for funds for 
live stock purposes is 
tofore. The general 
cial 
regular, some 
while 


than here- 
from commer- 
spotted and ir- 
banks reporting good to brisk, 
as only fair. De- 
posits are holding up in excellent shape, and 
the commercial banks are well equipped with 
loanable funds. In the immediate past there 
has been a slight stiffening in interest rates, 


less keen 
demand 
borrowers is somewhat 


others describe it 


but no specific advances except on commer- 
cial paper. 


CHAPTER OF BANK CREDIT ASSOCIA- 
TION FORMED IN ST. LOUIS 

A St. Louis chapter of the Robert 
Association, a 
credit 
he affiliated with the 
of Credit Men. The 
zation, which has chapters in 


Morris 
National organization of bank 
was formed recently and will 
National 


purpose of the 


officers, 
Association 
organi 
twelve other 
co-operation 
and nation- 
William A. 


cities, is to promote closer 
among bank credit 
illy. The officers 
Gordon, assistant vice-president of the Lib 
erty Central Trust Company of St. Louis, 
president; A. W. Thias, vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce, vice-presi 
dent; and A. Wagenfeuhr, 
ier of the Bank, 
urer, 


men, locally 


elected are: 


assistant 
secretary-treas- 


cash- 
Boatmen’s 


EXERCISE OF TRUST POWERS 
A bill ‘s in the last 
the Missouri 


stages of passage in 
Legislature which will author- 
ize State banks in Missouri to establish trust 
departments. This bill has the approval of 
banking and trust company interests gener- 
ally. <A similar bill was enacted at the last 
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“Organized in 1853. 
As faithful as a bank can be” 


MEMBER FEDERAL MEMGER SAINT LOUIS 
RESERVE SYSTEM " CLEARING HOUSE ASSN 


SAINT LOUIS 





session of the legislature but because of 


technicality failed to reach the governor for 


signature. 


State banks, whic! meet requirements 


such as governs trust 


companies are jus 
tified in asking for 
National 
the privilege 


trust powers in Missouri 
themselves ot 
Federal 
in trust business. More 


banks have availed 
afforded 


Reserve Act to enguge 


through the 


wholesome spirit of 


over, a | 


co-operation ex 
ists among trust companies and banks in St. 
Louis and throughout the State in regard to 
observance of the best standards in solicita 


tion and administration of fiduciary business 


The 
cently celebrated 


Liberty Central Trust Company re- 
the seyentieth anniversary 
The 


business 


of its founding. 


second annual 


ell- 
ployees new contest conducted by 
the Liberty Central Trust Company has just 
been brought to a having 
produced approximately three thousand new 
customers, 

A trust forma- 
tion to take over the assets and liabilities of 
the Citizens’ Bank at Mo., 


closed its doors 


successful close, 


company is in process of 


Sikeston, 


February 13. 


which 





TRUST COMPANIES 


INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all mattere 


entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


ELECTED SECRETARY MERCANTILE 


TRUST COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 
From office boy to secretary of one of the 
gest trust Companies in the United States 
the record of Mr. J. J. Farrell, who was 


ently elected secretary of the Mercantile 


‘rust Company of St. Louis. In 1905 he 


ue to the Mereantile as office boy in the 
il Estare Department. Five years later, 
his industry and conscientious applica 

Mr. Farrell was advanced to the Cor- 


poration Department, of which he became 


wi 


nager in 1919 with the title of assistant 


J. J. FARRELL 


» was recently elected Secratary of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis 


A. H. S. POST, President 


secretary. In his capacity as secretary Mr. 
Farrell will continue to conduct the affairs 
of the corporation department which special- 
izes in secretarial work and transacts other 
business relating to corporation finance. Mr. 
Farrell is a native of St. Louis and one of 
the most valued members of President Fes- 
tus Wade's large staff. 

The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis continues to report substantial gains 
in deposits which increased $14,670,000 last 
year to a iotal of $72,790,000. 

A campaign to rehabilitate the cotton in- 
dustry in Missouri was the subject of a re- 
cent conference at the Cape Girardeau, which 
Was attended by 300 bankers, farmers and 
business men. 


Invitation of the St. Joseph Clearing 
House Association to the Missouri Bank- 
ers Association to hold the 1920 convention 
of the association in St. Joseph has been ac- 
cepted. ‘The dates as previously fixed are 
May 22 and 23, 1923. 
ANGLO-CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 

Ralph VP. Anderson, formerly assistant 
manager, has become manager of the Busi- 
ness Development Department of the Anglo 
California Trust Company, San Francisco. 
He started with the bank in June of last 
year as advertising manager. 

Mr. Anderson was previously manager of 
advertising and new business, and assistant 
to the president of the Sacramento-San Joa- 
quin group of interior California banks. At 
one time he was connected with the K. L. 
Hamman Advertising Agency of Oakland 
and the Johnston-Ayres Company of San 
Francisco. 

The Bank of Commerce and Trust Com- 


pany of Memphis, Tenn., has increased its 
capital from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
expects soon to take possession of its new 
home in the reconstructed former Union Ar- 
cade which was purchased about a year ago FIDELITY TITLE TRUST (, 
from the estate of Henry Clay Frick. This AND 


341-3435 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 


Pittsburgh | 
i] 


structure is of massive proportions and will 

give ample accommodation to the various de ESTABLISHED 1886 

partments of the trust company which have 

heen crowded for space in the present quar- 

ters. The main banking room will be 200 . eis 

feet long, 100 feet wide and 30 feet in height. Acts in all trust capacities 
The last official report of the Union Trust Trust accounts managed 


Company showed resources of $181,581,000; agoregate more than 
deposits, $132.554,000; capital. $1,500,000; oo 2 


surplus, $40,000,000 and undivided profits, $100,000,000 
$120,948. The trust department reports $158, 
392,000 due sundry estates; as trustee under 
corporate mortgages, $425,408,000; securities " ‘ rel . 
held thereunder $67,198,000 and as transfer Capital, surplus and undi- 


igent and registrar. $S49.725.000. vided profits $6,700,000. 


Mr. H. C. MeCaughan has been elected an Handles checking accounts 
assistant treasurer of the Union Trust Com © 


shunt ak Caieinaalh. of corporations, firms and 
individuals. 











COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH 

Substantial growth is registered by the 
Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh. The The Peoples Trust Company is being or 
last financial statement shows total re- ganized in Stamford, Conn., by interests 
sources of $26,031,000. Deposits amount to closely associated with the Title Insurance 
$17,595,000. Capital, surplus and undivided & Mortgage Company of that city. 
profits amount to $6,743,567. The trust de- The stockholders of the Mercantile Trust 
partment reports individual trust funds ex- Company of Jersey City, N. J., voted to in- 
ceeding 311,000,000%.. trustee under mort- crease the capital stock of the institution 
gages, $127,628,000, and securities deposited from $100,000 to $200,000, 
under collateral trust mortgages, $25,059,000. John G. Rodgers, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company for the 
Northwestern Region, has been elected a 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurance director of the Continental & Commercial 
on Lives and Granting Annuities has made National Bank of Chicago 
a loan of $5,285,000 secured by a first mort- 





gage on the large office building - "g to be Stockholders of the International Trust 
built on the site of the old Y. M. . build- Company of Denver, Colo., have’ elected 
ing. at the southeast corner of tcc and Claude K. Boettcher to the board. 

Chestnut streets. This is the largest mort- J. G. Hughes has been elected president 
gage loan ever recorded on a single property of the Continental National Bank and Trust 
in Philadelphia. Company of Kansas City, Mo. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Capital Profits Deposits 
Dec. 29, Dec. 29, 
1922 1922 

American Trust Co ; 1,000,000.00 $390,265.56 $13,571,495.63 
Liberty Central Trust-Co 3,000,000.00 1,232,930.70 35,084,503.26 
Mercantile Trust Co 3,000,000.00 7,472,047.88 50,647 ,132.66 
Mississippi Vailey Trust Co 3,000,000.00 5.368,.630.10 31,515,997.14 
North St. Louis Savings and Trust Co 100,000.00 55,176.23 2,489,135.10 


Southside Trust Co 200,000.00 70,448.47 2,949, 562.581 





TRUST 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
BANKING STATISTICS REFLECT THRIFT 
AND BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

That the people of Ohio are exceptionally 
thrifty: that building 
construction proceeding at a rapid pace and 
that agriculture is liberal 
modation, are all indicated in the completed 
eturns of State banks and trust companies, 
Superintendent of 
\s evidence of the expansion of 
vealth in Ohio the compilation shows that 
luring the past year the resources of trust 
State banks increased $134,- 
155,000 giving a total of $1,567,000,- 
000. Deposits increased $168,101,000 with sav- 
aggregating $603,000,000 and 
leposits subject to check, $402,000,000. 


business is booming: 


receiving accom- 


mpiled by the Banks. 


banking 


companies and 
record 


Ings deposits 


Although the trend has been upward since 
last Fall the State institutions reduced their 
bills payable and rediscounts $55,000,000 
luring the year. Real estate loans have ex- 
materially as evidence of accommo- 
dation provided agricultural and building in- 
such loans amounting to $340,000,- 
000, an increase of $48,000,000. Of the .ag- 
cregate deposits in the State the trust com- 
panies and State banks of Cleveland 
$619,000,000 > Cincinnati, $116,000,000;: To- 
ledo, SOT.000,000, and Columbus, $30,000,000, 


panded 


terests, 


SERVICE CHARGE ON SMALL CHECKING 
ACCOUNTS 


Because of the large number of small 
‘hecking accounts carried at a loss the three 
large trust companies of Cleveland, the 
Cleveland Trust Company, Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Company and the Union Trust 
Company, have reached an understanding to 
apply a service charge of $1 a month on bal- 
under $100, the charge to 
be effective on balances for the month of 
April and thereafter. This action has be- 
necessary for various 
that the accounts 
variably are active than larger ac- 
therefore entail additional ex- 
pense for which the banks are not compen- 

Cost of clerical hire, stationery and 
common with 


ances averaging 


come good reasons. 


(me is under $100 in- 
more 


counts and 


sated. 
have increased in 
other business. An- 
ther reason is that small accounts averag- 
ing less than $100 have become very numer- 
ms owing to the policy of local banks to in- 
vite small 


iverhead 


osts in all lines of 


accounts, 


hold — 
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Coffee in wharf sheds after unloading 


New Orleans 


V 
Coffee 


New Orleans, the second coffee port 
of the United States, imports annually 
2,750,000 bags of coffee, or 35 per cent 
of the total movement—enough to fur- 
nish 400 cups of good coffee to every 
family in the nation. 


Our Foreign Trade Department is 
especially equipped to finance the im- 
portation and forwarding of coffee. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 





Rapid Work in Completion of Twenty-one Story 
Building for the Union Trust Co. of Cleveland. 
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C. A. MORRIS JOINS GUARDIAN STAFF 


Charles A. Morris, who for the past eight 
years was associated with Borton & Bor- 
ton, has joined the staff of the bond de 
partment of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company of Cleveland. Mr. Morris is well 
known in banking and investment cireles in 
this district. He is a director of the Miller 
Rubber Company, and treasurer of the Uni- 
versity Club. Before entering the investment 
field he practiced law in Cleveland for sev 
eral years. 

“Addition of Mr. Morris to the bond de- 
partment of the Guardian emphasizes the 
growth of the investment division of the 
bank,” Mr. G. B. Johnson, vice-president, said 
in announcing Mr. Morris’ appointment 
“The staff of this department has been 
doubled within two years.” 

Arthur ©. Rogers, advertising manager of 
the Guardian Savings & Trust Company has 
been promoted from the rank of lieutenant 
colonel to colonel in the Adjutant General’s 
section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. Col. 
Rogers spent nine months overseas and was 


twice decorated for special services 


GIANT PROPORTIONS OF NEW UNION 
TRUST BUILDING 


Construction of the colossal new build 
ing being erected for the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland has progressed sufficiently 
to afford an idea of the gigantic proportion 
of the building which will rank among the 
“top liners” of largest office buildings in 





















































L Wing Indicating Massive Proportions of Main Banking 
Lobby of the New Union Trust Company of Cleveland 


Building in Course of Construction 
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the world. The accompanying illustrations 
were taken recently. One shows the wing 
of the “L” shaped lobby and indicates the 
enormous size of the main banking room. 
The other illustration shows the height of 
the building which will be twenty stories 
and which will dominate the Cleveland sky- 
line. Remarkable speed has been made in 
the erection of the building. Steel work was 
begun only last August 


ANNUAL BANQUET OF CLEVELAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


The evening of February Ist was a gala 
event for over 1,300 officers, employees and 
guests of the Cleveland Trust Company 
When the annual banquet was tendered. The 
event served both as a happy family reun- 
ion and to commemorate the success of the 
last “Booster Campaign,’ which netted new 
accounts amounting to over $3,500,000, Presi- 
dent Goff awarded the prizes and felicitated 
the campaign workers upon their diligence 
and loyalty. The largest account of $250,- 
000 was secured by Manager H. R. Temple- 
ton of the Hayden Office. The second larg- 
est went to the credit of Miss M. C. Rice, 
amounting to $133,000, and the third to Wil- 
liam Goff, amounting to $125,000. 

Announcements have been made of the es- 
tablishment of the 52d and the 53d links in 
the chain of Cleveland Trust Company 
branches. One will be at Miles avenue and 
E. 133d street and the other at Lee road and 
Tulamore road. 





A forum on “trusts” was Con- 
ducted recently in Cleveland under 





the auspices of the local chapter 
of the A. I. B 














Announcement has been made by 
J. Horace Jones that the Lake Erie 


Trest Company of Cleveland will 








openefor business about May 1. 











The State Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Columbus, Ohio, 
has perfected plans for a. merge 
with the Huntington National Bank. 











S. H. Robbins has been elected 
chairman of the Midland Bank of 
Cleveland and = acting president, 











pending the election of a perma- 
nent active head of the institution 
to sueceed the late William P. 


Sharer. 
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